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Art. I. — On M. A. Bernhard's Patent for 
Raising Water. — {See VoL III,) 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, Sfc. 

Gentlemen, — The difficulties which have arisen in discussing 
the principle upon which water is raised and discharged by 
Mr. Bernhard's machine^ contrary apparently to received 
theories upon the subject, induce me to submit the following ex-* 
planation to the attention of your scientific readers. Taking 
the fact as stated — that a column of water is discharged i vacuo 
from a height of forty feet above that of the torricellian expe* 
rimentd — the inimediate causes of that result appear not to have 
presented themselves to your correspondents. Both the causes 
and the result are perfectly consonant to established theories, 
and serve indeed to confirm the accuracy of principles founded 
upon experiments. 

Vol. IV. Second Skries. b 
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An extensive knowledge of chemistry is of importance to 
those engaged in the construction of hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic machines, in order to insure a proposed effect from the ope- 
ration of comhined causes ; without this — a discovery, however 
valuable, may be deemed rather the effect of accident than the 
result of intellectual skill. 

As I purpose making experiments only the foundation and 
the conclusion of my argument, I trust my observations may 
prove conducive to the interests of science, and to the improve- 
ment of hydraulic inventors in the principles of their specific 
branch. 

Mr. B. supposes ^^ that the column of water in the experiment 
must have increased more than double *' by expansion of the 
water, by means of heat applied to the column in vacuo. To 
this position you and your correspondent Observator naturally 
demur — as being ^^ contrary to all established theory, and incon- 
sistent with all previous experiments upon that subject.'' In 
order to render it perfectly clear — I will first shew the com- 
position of water, and the effect of fire, in altering its chemical 
combinations ; and then treat of the expansion and elasticity of 
liquids, and vapors— or the mechanical effect produced by the 
action of caloric. 

Pure water, that is, water not containing any earthy, alkaline 
or metallic solution, can be obtained by distillation only, ex- 
cepting it be formed from its component principles by means 
of the electric spark» or by fire. Water is composed of oxygen 
gas, which is the principle or matter by which flame is supported, 
and of hydrogen gas, which is a substance highly inflammable. 
These two substances, when in chemical affinity with a certain 
portion of caloric, which constitutes the fluidity of the com- 
bination, form water. The proportion of these two gases in the 
formation of water is 85 of oxygen, to 15 of hydrogen gas hj^ 
weight. If pure oxygen. and hydrogen gases be mixed together 
in a close vessel, they remain unaltered ; but upon being fired 
by a lighted taper, or an electric spark, the whole is reduced 
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if mixed in the above proportion, to a body of water precisely 
equal in weight to that of the gases employed. 
^ Now the specific gravity of oxygen gas is .00135, the specific 
gravity of water being always considered as 1.00000 ; and the 
specific gravity of hydrogen gas is about .00010 ; consequently^ 
the usual bulk of an equal weight of hydrogen is as 135 to 10 
of oxygen, or thirteen and a half times greater. Multiply then 
15 by 13.5 =202.5:r= the bulk of hydrogen gas to 85 parts of 
oxygen. One hundred parts in bulk of water, consist therefore 
of 30 parts of oxygen, and 70 of hydrogen in round num- 
bers. 

All water, whatever solution or extraneous matter it contains, 
is composed of this proportion of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 
Of the waters used for domestic and hydraulic purposes — 
snow and rain waters are the most pure, then follow the waters 
of rivera, lakes, and ponds, (saving alluvial deposits and im- 
pregnations) ; then pump waters ; and lastly sea water, which 
besides mechanical suspensions of various matters — holds in che- 
mical solution different salts to a great extent. 

The specific gravity of sea water to river water, is as 1.153 
to 1.000; from the greater specific grayity of sea water— ships 
heavily laden which have performed their voyages well in the 
ocean, have sometimes sunk in rivers.^ 

All waters exposed to the atmospheric air largely absorb it, 
and retain it with great strength of affinity ; — ^indeed, the entire 
expulsion of atmospheric air from water is a matter of great 
difficulty — the fiercest fires only effect this object partially. 
Carbonic acid> and carburated hydrogen gases impregnate 
almost all waters; in consequence of the continual decomposition 
therein of animal and vegetable matters. These gases are like- 
wise strongly retained in chemical solution. These are all ela- 
stic compressible fluids, water itself is an unelastic tncam- 

- I - -imii ■■■ i^^^^Bi II I II M ■! |- mr r -- — ^ -^. 

* A cubic foot of river water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupoisrssto 62.5 
pounds. A cubic foot of sea water weighs on the average 73 pounds avoir- 
dnpois. 
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pressible fluid. The specific gravity of atmospheric air (not 
close to the ground), is .00120; carbonic acid gas is heavier. 

The knowledge of these facts is essential to hydraulic engi- 
neers^ and to the just decision of the question — what are the 
immediate causes of the raising and ejection of water in vacuo, 
by M. Bernhard^s machine, at an elevation of forty feet, or any 
other, above the torricellian column ? 

The raising is not effected by expansion of the water, in con- 
sequence of the application of heat, as supposed by him ; nor 
is the discharge in any considerable degree effected by the con- 
densers, which for any practical purpose upon a large scale, may^ 
considering their expense, be dispensed with. 

This leads us to the consideration of the effects of fire, in 
altering the chemical combinations of water. The first is the 
separation of the atmospheric and other elastic gases accidently 
absorbed or formed in the water, and retained by solution, t. e. 
by chemical affinity. This separation as to rapidity, and com- 
pleteness, is governed by the intensity of the heat applied ; as to 
quantity of gases evolved — the result will depend upon the 
quantum absorbed by a given bulk, and the renovated supplies 
of the fluid. The second chemical effect of fire acting, as in 
this and similar cases, upon iron boilers, tubes, or retorts, which 
are occasionally, by the intensity of the fire, heated partially to 
a red heat, is the decomposition of portions of the water, first 
converted to steam, and then forced into contact with the ignited 
iron. 

This decomposition reduces the water, then in a state of 
elastic vapor, to its original elements ; its oxygen gas, in conse- 
quence of its strong affinity to iron, is rapidly combined with the 
heated metal, which becomes oxided, that is reduced to a calx. 
The hydrogen of the water decomposed is at the same moment 
disengaged, and evolved with amazing force, in consequence of 
its specific gravity being only one ten thousandth part of that 
of the particles of water destroyed. 

These evolutions by the section of fire upon water, namely the 
disengagement of elastic gases held in solution, and the decom- 
position of portions of the water itself, produce no mechanical, 
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or very perceptible effects wlien water is hpiled however vio- 
lently, in open vessels^ under the usual atmospheric pressure. 
This pressure is ascertained to be at a medium about 15 pounds 
avoirdupois upon the square inch, or above 2100 pounds upon 
every square foot considered as the basis of a perpendicular 
column of air of tbe entire height of the atmosphere. The 
effects, therefore, of the evolution of gases in the open boiling 
of water upon the body and surface of the liquid, are only the 
successive production and discharge of an immense number of 
air bubbles, and a partial rising of the body of the boiling 
water in the vessel, iu consequeace of the evolution of the gases 
being more rapid at the bottom of the vessel, than is their dis- 
charge at the top. 

But from the same causes very different effects — as to mecha- 
nical results — are produced in close vessels, and above all in 
vessels, or tubes, in which a partial vacuum is formed. This 
leads us to the consideration of the expansion and elasticity of 
liquids when in vapor, or the mechanical effects produced by 
the action of caloric, and the general application of the prin- 
ciples developed to the subject of Mr. Bernhard's invention. 

In one sense — the mechanical effects of the action of caloric 
upon elastic fluids, and upon liquids, may be deemed the im- 
mediate results u^(^er certain circumstances of the previous 
chemical decompositions, and evolutions described. But besides 
these, there are certain effects purely mechanical, occasioned 
by the action of caloric upon bodies. The expansion of solids, 
and liquids, and the elastic power produced by accessions of ca- 
loric, are of this nature. I beg a distinction may be kept constantly 
in view between the meaning of the terms, fire, and caloric. 

Fire, according to the usual acceptation, is the visible flame, 
or body of ignited matter, — ^caloric is one of the results of com- 
busiian. In all cases of combustion, oxygen is destroyed by the 
burning body,— light and caloric are evolved, and new gases and 
substances are produced by the decomposition of the ignited 
mass. We put fire to a mass of inflammable matter, the atmos- 
phere supplies the oxygen, and that all pervading substance^ 
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chemically termed caloric^ which is the immediate agent in pro-* 
ducing the effects we are ahont to notice^ is disengaged. 

The expansion of unelastic incompressible fluids, such as 
mercury, oil, and water, by any given accession of caloric, is to 
he carefully distinguished from the expansion produced by the 
same cause, in cases of .elastic fluids, and liquids when in vapor. 
Expansion of an unelastic incompressible fluid cannot be effected 
by the removal of atmospheric or other pressure, nor can a con-' 
traction of such take place, so as to alter its specific gravity by 
the application of any mechanical power,— -except by caloric 
only. But in cases of gases and other elastic fluids, and of 
liquids in vapor — ^besides the action of caloric in augmenting or 
diminishing the bulk, similar effects are produced by abstrac- 
tion or addition of pressure. 

This distinction is founded upon an invariable principle of 
nature ; the particles of liquids are in a state of mutual attrac- 
Hon, the degree of which pressure cannot alter, — the particles 
of all elastic gases are invariably in a state of mutual repulsion, 
always inclined to recede and take up greater distances. 

Attraction and repulsion, like magnetism, appear to be quali- 
ties inherent in different modifications of matter impressed by 
the will of the First great Cause. Human reason is reduced to 
the necessity of treating what it cannot comprehend, as a prin- 
ciple or cause, in order to apply visible and tangible results to 
the purposes of life. 

A question arises, what is the quantum of expansion which a 
given bulk of water may receive by the accession of any given 
quantity of caloric ? 

Now, the maximum of density of water, that is, its greatest 
specific gravity, is not at or below the freezing point, as gene- 
rally supposed ; but at 42^.5 Fahrenheit. This result, by expe- 
riment, agrees with the fact, that ice is specifically lighter than 
water ; although it is certain that there is a continued abstrac-* 
tion or evolving of caloric from water, from the temperature of 
42^5 to 32^.0 the freezing point— otherwise the water could 
not treete. 
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The expansion of water by heat^ under the common pressure 
of the atmosphere, wbichy notwithstanding Mr. Bernhard's 
supposed vacuum^ I shall prove to be the expansion we have to 
consider in this machine, is as follows :-*- 

Conceive 100,000 oz. avs. = to 100 cubic feet of water, put 
into an open vessel or tube, and an even gradual increase of tem- 
perature occasioned — then at 

* Temp. Bulk in cubic ft. 
Faht. and decl. parts. 

4*2*.5 — 100.000 maximum of density or specific gravity. 
82.5 — 100.273 

122.5 — 101.006 increase of one cubic foot^ by expansion. 

142.5 — 101.495 expansion at the top of Mr. B.*s hot fluid ascending pipe. 

172.5 — 102.260 

212.0 — 104.500 expansion at the boiling point of water, which u the maxi- 
mum ; for at this point, the absorbed gases are strongly expelled or evolved, 
and the particles of the fluid are separated by the action of the caloric absorbed, 
and rapidly form steam, an elastic vapor subject to the same general meehani- 
cal laws that all gases and other elastic vapors are subjected to. 

The expansion, therefore^ of a column of water heated evenly 
throughout to the temperature of 212^.0 under the pressure 
of the atmosphere, cannot exceed, as Observator remarks, one- 
twentieth of the original column, at its maximum of density. 

But Mr. Bernhard produces a vacuum, (we will give him the 
benefit of supposing it nearly complete) and he places his fire 
under a torricellian colunm of water in vacuo, at the temperature 

* Fahrenheit's thermometer is used by the English, Dutch and some other 
northern nations. Reamur's is used in France, Russia and by the southern 
nations of Europe ; his scale places the freezing point of water at zero, and 
comits 80 degrees to the boiling point. 

Rule to find the number of degrees of Reaumur's scale equal to a given num- 
ber on Fahrenheit's : — 

i ^ 

' F».— 32 

«R^ 

2.25 

To find the number on Fahrenheit's equal to a given number of Reamur's 
scale : — ^ 

^R».k2.25+82«F".^ 
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of 40» to 60*. Now, whAt is thfe first effect ? The watteir In the 
bolter and bottom of the eolunita, iiratead of re^uirihg to be raised 
to the temperature of 212^ before the adventitious gases are 
evolved, and elastic vapor rapidly formed — ^requires only the 
temperature of 132® to 142" to destroy the chemical affinities, 
and the attraction of the particles of the water itself ; which 
being raised to a state of ebullition in vacuo, by this lower 
temperature, is rapidly converted to elastic vapor. 

This material point — the difference of the boiling points of 
water in vacuo, and under the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere, has not been adverted to by any party, in discussing this 
novel subject, although the mechanical effects of the machine 
arise in the first instance from this circumstance. 

But it is not a heat of 140° or 212® applied evenly to the 
entire column of water ; but a heat of 600° to 800** Fah*, applied 
eiffclusively to the boilet or retort, which acts powerfully upon 
the water therein, and upon the lower strata only of the torri- 
cellian column. 

Now, to judge rightly of the effects which must be produced 
by such a powerful agency upon the column so circumstanced, ' 
we must recur to the chemical principles which we have deve- 
loped, and to the mechanical laws which govern elastic fluids 
generally. 

Besides the rapid evolution of the atmospheric air and elastic 
gases contained in the water, and the generation of elastic 
vapor, we have noticed the occasional decomposition of particles 
of that vapor into their original elements, in coiisequence of parts 
of the iron boiler or retorts being heated to a red heat, about 860 
Faht. When this happens, the hydrogen formed, Suddenly 
occupies 10,000 times the space of the particles of water de- 
stroyed, or about six times the space of the elastic vapor from 
water ; for heated steam occupies about 1 ,800 times the space 
of the bulk of water from which it wis raised. The other 
evolved gases occupy from 1,000 to 1,500 times the space of 
water. 

Now, upon all these gases and vapors, each additional dose of 
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caloric operates to produce a greater degree of expansion ; that 
is, the elasticity of all elastic fluids increases with the tempera* 
ture ; the repulsire power, and the distance of their particleSf 
are proportionately increased. 

In the open air, the elasticity of vapor at 212°, is just equal to 
that of the atmosphere ; it ordinarily halances a column of 
mercury 30 inches high ; hut at 300** it will halance a column of 
lll.*8 inches ; and at 325** one of 140.7 inches. The effect, 
therefore, of 600 to 800 degrees of heat upon the elastic gases 
and vapors evolved and formed at the bottom of a torricellian 
column, these elastic fluids heing themselves produced at the 
low temperature, 132'' to 142°-*wnust he heyond all calculation. 
The expansion thus produced, may properly he called the 
mechanical effect of the agency of caloric. 

Now, hy the general laws of elastic fluids, their par« 
tieles do not touch or come within the reach of mutual 
attraction, for if they did, the repelling force, and consequently 
the elasticity, must cease. This is the case, upon the condensa- 
tion of the steam in engines. In all cases, the re*-action from the 
sides of vessels, containing elastic fluids, must he equal to the 
spring or elastic power of the fluid, or they would hurst. Any 
given elastic fluid acts with equal force upon equal surfaces, 
I. e, it acts equally upon every point of the surfaces exposed to its 
action. All elastic fluids, when at rest, press equally in every 
direction at the same moment ; and, Anally, when any force 
presses upon an elastic fluid, it presses in all directions at the 
same time. 

From these general preliminaries and laws, I form the follow* 
ing conclusion as to the modus operandi of Mr. Bernhard's 
machine ; if I should he in error, I shall feel ohliged for any 
rectification, founded upon established principles. If these he 
found sufficient for a satisfactory explanation of the effeets 
produced by any invention, I apprehend we need not look out 
for new theories. 

The rapid evolution of gases, and the formation of el9atii$ fih 
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pors at the bottom of Mr. B/s torriceUiAn eoluom, raised at a /mo 
tawpeiatin'ey and their elasticity suddienly andimmeasely increased 
liy large and constant accessions of caloric^ are the proximate 
and amply sufficient causes of the effect produced, namely, the 
discharge of a streimx of water at the height of 70 or 700 f^et, 
if ydd pleaae. These elastic powers act against th^i hoiler oir 
retorts, where they find a redaction equal to their force. They 
are formed in such ahuildance, that- they caiinot be discharged 
bmt in an insignificamt degree, through the saper^-i^ictnnbent 
column of water, upoiit whose hake they act with a fores propor<* 
tinned to the square surface of that base, Idie quantum of elastic 
fluid and the. degree bf expansion. Part of those gases and 
vapors are again.teduced, or condensed in their passage though 
the water of the column, heated on the average to about 140^ 
only. But the great ezpanrnve force of the elastic vapors 
fermedi, and not discharged nor re-condeased, raises bodilji this 
super-incumbent cohunn, and forces it into the descending pipe, 
whence it is discharged. A partial vacuum is from time to time 
formed in the boiler or retort, which is instantaneously filled up 
by the admission of fresh supplies of water from the cistern 
below, by means of the atmospheric pressure upon its surface ; 
and the operation continues at intervals, so long as the supply 
is continued, and the boiling temperature kept up. 

After the first jfmction of the ascending' ootumn wiih th0 
torricellian column in the descending tube, the boiling point 
during the remainder of the operation, is 212*" F^. From the 
moment of that junction, supposing the vacuum between the twv 
columns to be nearly complete, the ascending column forced 
into the descending pipe^ displaces the columti in that pipe, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface 
of its supplying cistern* There is therefore an end of the tor* 
ricellian part of the operation, from the period of the first action 
of the ascending column of water upon the other, the whole of 
which latter column must necessarily be forced out of the de- 
scfending tube, before one particle of the colunm from the hot 
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fluid atoending pipe can be discharged. Indeed it appears to 
ne that the formation of the second torhcellian column b the 
^cending pipe, and all the expense of that p^t of the machine, 
may be saved ; for when the discharge takes place, the oppos- 
ing weight of the atmospheric pressure must be overcome 
equally, whether the discharge be made into a cistern, through 
a valve in the descending pipe, or in any part of the ascending 
pipe; for by the rule the quiescent atmospheric pressure is 
equal upon any given surface, and in all directions at the same 
moment. 

The material advantages of the vacuum and torricellian co- 
lumn in the hot fluid ascending, pipe, are — ^that the water is made 
to boil at 70^ or 80® degrees lower temperature ; that conae* 
quently a more immediate, rapid, and abundant evolution of 
elastiq fluids is produced ; and that when the diseontinnity of 
the dischargbgstreai^ happens (wldch is owbg to the uneyeaess 
of the action of the flre, and the eonsequent unoqnal produetioai 
of the several gases and vapors) the pxessure of the atmospheric 
column may not impede the most advanlageous maBoer of 
renewing the discharge. 

A few observations upon the empfuui^ai of the water la the 
ascending pipe, and the c&nienaaiion of the elastic vapours pro- 
duced may be necessary. Mr. Bemhard observes, ps 385, tiiat 
^' it is evident that such colfthinl^f water muftt have increased 
ipore jthan double/' I bave ^Ym»^ the actnal experiments which 
poove that the expansion of water, an unelastic aad incompres*- 
siUe fluid, raised to the tempecature of 212o Ft. does not exceed 
nuder the pressure of the atmosphere, one twenty-fifth part of 
its bulk at a maximnm of density, ai^d this one twenty-fifth 
is the maximum of ewpanHon produced by the mechanical ac- 
tion* of caloric. One foot therefore is the expansion of a column 
25- to 25 feet high under the most favourable circumstances, 
namely, the even and simultaneous heating of all parts of the 
column. Now even thie degree of ^pansion in a torricellian 
colunm of equal height can scarcely tako place in Mr. Berahifd's 
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machine. The base of his column in vacuo, rests upon the re-^ 
servoir of water contained in the boiler or retort. The fire is 
applied to a much larger surface than the base of the column , 
and acts powerfully upon the body of Water in the manner we 
have described ; aiid has effected the evolution of elastic fluids 
and gases from that portion of the water, before the column 
can possibly be affected to any height. Now the pressure upon 
the upper surface of the column by those vapors which have 
passed through it without condensation, mast be at least equal 
to the pressure of the outward atmospheric column, probably 
much greater, for their average spriiig or elastic power is 
greater* Consequently the expansion of a given column of wa- 
ter in vacuo, when pressed by an elastic power, suddenly gene- 
rated, equal to the atmospheric presstire, cannot be greater 
than the expansion of a similar column under the atmospheric 
pressure, other circumstances being equal. The discharge of 
the water by the eant valve is therefore not the consequence of 
its ea^pansiony^tiB. AT is impossible. 

Indeed Mr. Bernhard^s own experiment settles the point. He 
says, p. 284^ that he fixed a thermometer nearly at the top of the 
ascending pipe, " by which it will be perceived that the tem- 
perature of the water, when at that height, is one hundred and 
forty only." The specific gravity of water at 140^ is .985 ; 
t» e^ nearly the same as water at 4(y* or 50o, 

We have shewn that the pressure upon Mr. Bernhard's tor- 
ricellian column must, by the action of the elastic fluids raised, 
become greater than that of the atmospheric pressure upon the 
discharging valve, otherwise no water could be emitted by the 
descending pipe. Mr. B.'s fluid at the top of his pipe is there- 
fore, at least, of the same specific gravity at any given temper- 
ature, as a similar fluid would be under atmospheric pres- 
sure^ consequently it cannot have been reduced in its specific 
gravity one half; and as specific gravity and the expansion of 
liquids are only inverse rules (supported by experiments) prov- 
ing ttie actdal bulk of any quantity, Mr. B.'s column of watei* 
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tauid not have increased, ad he says, ** more than double/' 
nor in any other ratio than the universal laws of nature, regu- 
lating matter under the several modifications, admit. Those 
laws have heen discovered and settled as principles, in conse*^ 
quence of the unvarying accordance of all experiments 
hitherto made* Men of science universally acquiese in receiving 
certain estahlished principles as the only sure guides upon 
which to found their conclusions in tracing effects to sufficient 
and proximate causes ; which proximate and adequate causes 
again resolve themselves into more remote and higher princi- 
ples or causes, till we at Isist arrive to that great, unfathomahle, 
unsearchahle, and incomprehensihle source of all powers and 
agencies, hefore whose immeasurable wisdom, the utmost grasp 
of the highest human intellect, is but as a mathematical point 
in the boundless regions of unconfinable space, yet unfilled with 

revolving spheres. 

iEOLUS. 

P. S. — The interest excited by this subject has extended this 
letter to a small treatise, but it may prove extensively useful. 
The condensation by Mr. Bernhard's machine, and a general 
view of its efficacy, as, a new mechanical power, are reserved 
for a future number. 



Art. II. — On Bernhard's Patent for Raising Water. 
To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, S^c* 

Sirs, — ^Your correspondent, Mr. M. A. Bernhard, has offered to 
the public, through the Journal of Arts, &c. &c. for September, 
some explanation of his " Method, Principle, or Apparatus/' 
for raising water or other fluids ; referring also to an experi- 
mental exhibition of an apparatus in the Kent Road, which you 
had inspected, and witnessed the fact of raising volumes of wa- 
ter to the top of a shaft seventy feet high. 
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UM £|F from lay MentioQ to queition tlie ezistoice of facts 
IJ^Tegpoetable. parties .bavo been witae^a to, b^t I must beg 
laaire ^to .^ihsanre^ by ibo irayi tbat Mr. Bernbard's, explanatioas 
ai« fyi^ from h$iskg ciatii«fi|otory:-*in4eed tb^ facta alated pire at 
ira^iaape witli tbe repeived opinione on tbi^ aabject, and tbek 
a^ips^gt little analogy between tbe effeotive meane and the 
end |>E0^8ed tQ be ae^eon^sbed. 

y<ii|t(^^!yiri}^^piHident mV9i distinctly state bis ** Prineiples 
and Metbod/'^aini more aecnrately describe bis " Aptparatas/' 
Imf^^ be can expect tbe commea sense of mankind and tbe 
judgment of seientific mea tp conpu^ in conclusiQas so anomalons 
tp ^p^ieiHie. 

, A lew yeat9 ago an eminent eiigiaeer )>roclaimed to the 
world tbaA t^e bad invented a hydro-imecbanieal principle, by 
wbiob he wi^Svenab^ed^ raia^ water many thousand feet high, 
and tbat be bad ap apparatus exhibiting the fact on bis own 
fremiaea^ (a the vicinity #f London,"' this invention boweyer, 
passed away, and has long since slept with its predecessors of 
Ae fiifttte>%lMiiFietep. * Mr. Bernhard's pretensions do not, how- 
ever, raiflie lMittil4l> high s^ the engineer above refered to, be Is 
satisfied witht raldfnf wat^r to the height of seventy feet, which 
h la> itself a fabt ofi safficient iiUportaole, not only to entitle it 
to the attention of ^engineers and men of practical science, but 
to the public at terge, who are ^fe^ted in so valuable an h- 
vention. Your correspondent ought therefore to give a clear 
and lucid atatemeat i^f the general princifie of his method and 
apparatus, and a fatl detail Dff their application, by which he 
can raise water to the height of seventy - feet. If the facts 
stated are correct, the most lif^d scrutiny will only establish 
their character. ^ 

Mr; Bernhard himself must be deeply interested in establish- 
ing such important results, for if the assumed facts are cleaHly 
tnade out, he may depend upon having opened as rjcii ^ mine 
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of weftlfli, and found as important s seercrt m ef&rtiHf'wi^ 
ehymieal DotiBterswivel proposed to the 4eladed iMffMs of 6k 
Author Wardour,* 

As a fiittkk of Bciendey Mr. Bernhardt iMl^ ooMrsr fedlbiMelf 
called upon to ^e a fnll elacfdation #1 his pkiiir In^ r^'. 
science there is no mystery^ and- faelsr spe^k their oWa>|>eeilili»T'< 
language. Sach evidences, when ekftfly stated and justly ap- 
preciated, will convey conviction to tbitnnost scrupulous minds. 
After what has heen said by yourself, Mr. Editor, and others' 
on this subject, your correspondent's next communication will 
doubtless place the facts of this case on the most decided grounds;;' 
waiting which, 

I aib. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 



Art. III. — On the Parallki. Motiok of a Steam Enoins. 

To the EcRtets of the London Journal of Aft^y Sfc, 

Gentlemen, — The very useful paper on the parallel motion of 
a steam engine by Mr. Aris, which appeared in the last number 
of your Journal, has induced me to offer one connected with the 
same subject. The rules I have proposed for producing a paral* 
lel motit»n a^e, I believe, more accurate than any which. have 
hereto&re been applied, and have not before, to my knowledge, 
appeared in print. 

The following rule for computing the proj^er lengths (tf* radius ofv 
the bridle rod of a parallel motioir, for any radiuv of the back 
links^ is given in Mr« Farey's treatise^^ on the. steam, engine; it is 
aittributed to Mr. Stevenson, of Newcastle. 

(See Plate HI, figure 1.) 

jfttf/&.^-^dquare the distance in inches A. D. from the centref of 
the great lever to the joint D, by which the back links are sus- 

r II 1^1 ■ _ ' 1— T^" IT- ii-y ■■ _r ■ ^'— 

♦ See the Antiquary. 
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pended ; divide that space by the length of the parallel rods 
£; C, in inches ; the quotient is the radius of the bridle rod F, £» 
in inches. 

Ewample. — ^The great lever A, B, is 111 in: radius; the 
joint of the back links J), E, QQ, in : radius ; and the length of the 
paxallel rods £« C, 45 inches. Then 

(^Q in : squared=) 4356 in : 

=96.8 in: for the 

radius of the length of parallel rods, 45 in : bridle rods. 

This rule applies with sufficient accuracy for most practical 
cases> but it is not strictly correct, and although the error is not 
sensible, within the limits of the proportions usually given to the 
parallel motion of a steam engine, it would become considerable 
if it were required to proportion a parallel motion, having the back 
links suspended at a much shorter radius, than half that of the great 
lever. 

The following rule will apply in extreme cases, with a very 
trifling deviation from accuracy: — ' 

Having given the vibration* of the end of the great lever, 
and also of the joint by which the back links are suspended ; the 
length of stroke of the piston, (or the chord of the arc which the end 
of the great lever describes) and the same of the joint of the back 
links, take the difference between thevibrationa,^, of the greatlever, 
and the vibration c, d, of the joint of the back links, for the proper 
vibration of e,y, of the bridle rods, (or the versed sine of half the 
arc, their moveable ends, E, should describe) ; the sine E, f^ of 
the axe -EJ, e^ must be equal to X), c, half the length of stroke of 
the back links ; 

Then to find the radius of the bridle rods — 

Rule, — Square the half stroke X>, c, of the back links ; add to 
that square, the square of the vibration e^y of the bridle rods, and 

- ~ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' - !■ II 

Note. — The vibration of the end of the great lever, or of any joint, moving 
in a similar manner, is the versed sine of half the arc described by that joint ; 
thus, a, b, is the vibration of the end of the great lever A, B, and c, d, is the 
vibration of the joint D. 
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divide the sum so obtained by twice the vibration e, fy of the 
bridle rods ; the quotient is the proper radius for the bridle rods. 

Example I, — ^The great lever A, A, being 111 in : radius, with 
6 in: vibration ; then the vibration e, fy of the bridle rods is 
3 in : if the back links are suspended at half stroke ; and the half 
stroke pf the back links (which is equivalent to the sine of half 
the arc described by the bridle rods) = 18 inch. Then by rule : 

(18 in: squared=) 324 in: + (3 in: squared=) 9 in: =333 
in : -i- (3 in : X 2) =55 J in : or half the radius of the great lever 
for the radius of the bridle rods. 

Example II. — For an extreme case of the back links suspended 
at one-sixth of the radius of the great lever, or at 1 foot radius; the 
vibration of the back links = 1 in : the variation of the bridle rods 
^s (6-1) = 5 in : and the half stroke of the back link = 6 in : 

Then by Rule ; (6 in ; squared=) 36 in. + (5 in: squared =) 
25 in: = 61 in. -f (5 in: x2) = 6. 1, in: for the radius of the 
bridle rods. 

This rule, and Mr. Stevenson's, have been tried on a diagram, 
the great lever being .as above stated. 111 in: radius and 6 feet 
stroke ; the vibration of the end of the great lever 6 in : the back 
links suspended at \ stroke or 27 1 in : radius ; the half stroke of 
the back links was then 9 in : their vibration 1^ in ; and the vibra- 
tion of the bridle rods 4^ in : the parallel rods 83^ in : long. With 
these proportions, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 9^ in : for the radius 
of the bridle rods, and would allow the piston rod to depart about 
2.83 in : from the vertical line ; the other rule gives 11;^ in : for the 
radius of the bridle rods, and would allow the piston rod to depart 
about \ in : from the vertical line. 

When the back links are suspended at one-third stroke, or 
37 in: radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 18^ in: radius of bridle 
rods, and would allow a little more than \ in : deviation in the 
piston rod ; the other rule gives 20 in : for the radius of the bridle 
rods, and allows about one-sixth in deviation in the piston rod. 

In extreme cases, in the other sense, that is, when the back links 
are suspended very near the end of the great lever, the two rules 

Vol. IV. Second Siribs. d 
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give considerably different radii for the bridle rods ; but from the 
great length of those radii, the vibrations of the back links and 
bridle rods bear a small proportion to half the length of their strokes, 
and the results of both rules are very nearly similar. For instance, 
with a beam of the above proportion, when the back links are sus- 
pended at § stroke, or 74 in : radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 148 
in : radius for the bridle rods ; the other rule gives 145 in ; radius 
but with either radius, the bridle rods will not suffer the piston rod 
to depart more than one-tenth of an inch from the vertical line. 

The piston rod of a steam engine will only move in a truly 
vertical line, when the radius of the back links of the parallel motion 
is = the length of the parallel rods, because then the bridle rods 
and back links have equal radii and equal lengths of stroke, and 
therefore in every stage of the arcs they describe, they will deviate 
exactly the same quantity in opposite directions, from the vertical 
line ; and the sum of their vibrations will, at all times, be equal to 
the corresponding vibraition of the end of the great lever ; but, in 
all other proportions of the parallel motion, that is, whenever the 
radius of the back links is not = the length of the parallel rods, 
the radii of the back links and bridle rods are of unequal lengths, 
while the sines of the arcs they describe are of equal lengths, and 
the sum of their vibrations will not at all times be equal to the 
corresponding vibration of the end of the great lever ; the succes- 
sive deviations of the piston rod from the vertical line, throughout 
the length of its stroke, wiU be equal to the differences between the 
vibrations of the great lever, and the sum of the vibrations of the 
back links and bridle rods ; and by calculating those differences at 
several places in the length of the stroke, a' curve may be laid down, 
which will be the real path of the piston rod. 

I am, Genthnen, 

Your's &c. 

PLUMB. 
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To Samuel Walker, of Beeston in the parish of Leeds^ 
in the county of York, Cloth Manufacturer y for his h^v 
ing invented or found out an improved apparatus iohich 
he denominates an " Opejrameter/' applicable to ma^chi- 
nery for dressing Woollen and other Cloths. — [Sealed 
20th February, 1829.] 

The apparatus which forms the suhject of this Patent is a 
train of wheels and pinions enclosed in a hox, having indexes 
or hands attached to the central arbor like a clock, and a dial 
face by which the number of rotations of a shaft projecting 
from the hinder part of the box is shown ; and this projected 
shaft being connected by any convenient means to the working 
parts of a gig mill, a shearing frame, or any other machinery of 
that kind for dressing cloths, the number of rotations made 
by the operating machine will be shown by the indexes on the 
dial plate of the Operamater. 

In dressing cloths it is often found that too little or too much 
work has been expended upon them, owing to the idleness or 
want of skill of the workman. By the employment of the 
Operameter this will be avoided, as the master or overlooker 
will be enabled to direct the workmen to give a certain quan- 
tity of work to each cloth^ and this will be readily known by 
inspecting the dial. 

SPECIFICATION. 
'^ My improved apparatus, denominated an Opsbameter, is 
a peculiar construction of counting machine intended to be 
connected to a gig, for raising the pile of woollen cloths, or to 
a shearing machine for cropping the pil,e, or to any other ma- 
chine employed for the dressing of cloths ; by which the num- 
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ber of rotations made by the gig barrel, or by the cutter, or 
by any other of the operative parts of any such machines, may 
be known by inspecting the face of a dial. 

^^ The object of this apparatus is to measure, ascertain and 
register, the quantity of work done ; that is, the number of 
rotations of the working parts of the gig, or other machine, to 
the operations of which the cloth has been submitted ; by the 
attachment therefore, of this Operamefer to any of the machines 
employed for dressing cloth, the requisite quantity of work may 
be apportioned to each piece, without depending on the fidelity 
of the workman ; and the actual work done will be shown with- 
out the possibility of deceiving the employer. 

^^ The shape in which I have found it most convenient to 
construct the apparatus is exhibited in the drawings ; see Plate I. 
Figure 1, represents the external appearance of the Opera- 
meter, which is enclosed within a box or case of metal, having 
partitions within, and a dial plate without, on its face, with 
numbers similar to a clock, and hands attached to the outer 
extremities of arbors moved by wheel work within. Fig. 2, is 
a side view, exhibiting the internal mechanism, the outer case 
with the internal partitions being partly shown in section. 
Fig. 3, represents the wheel work as seen in front, the face 
plate being removed, and the front of the upper compartment 
also. Fig. 4, is the back part of the Operameter^ with a small 
dial corresponding to the small dial in front. Fig. 5, exhibits 
the wheel work in the back compartment of the case (shown 
also in fig. 2,) which is exposed to view by removing the back 
plate and dial ; seen in fig. 4. 

" The machine, whether a gig, a shearing frame, a bmsher, or 
any other machine for dressing cloth, whose movements are to 
be registered by this apparatus, may be connected to the Oper- 
ameter at several points, that is, at the sides, the top, the bot- 
tom, or the back, as convenience may require. 

*^ I shall first describe the most simple mode of c6mmuniealitig 
the rotatory movement of the machine to the wheel w«rk of the 
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register^ and tbat which I usi|%ll^ employ when connecting tbe 
Operameter to a gig ; a, is a shaft passed through the si^e of the 
case into the back compartment, shown at fig. 5 ; the outer 
extremity of this shaft a, is to he connected by coupling to the 
drawing roller or any other suitable part of a gig, or to the 
worm shaft, or other convenient part of a shearing ^xlupf • 

^^ At the inner extremity of tb^s s|iaft an en41ess scrpw 6, is 
fixed, which takes into a toothe4 wheel c, and on the same 
arbor behind c, there is a smaller toothed wheel d, taking into 
a corresponding wheel e. The arbor of e, as may be seen in fig. 2, 
carries a bevel-toothed wheel ^, which drives two correq- 
ponding bevel-toothed wheels g, and A, and these tpra Iposely 
on the vertical shaft i, being connected threto by hangiiig levers 
or catches, through the medium of the drum ^, fixed on the 
shaft i, shown in section in the auxiliary fig 6. These catches 
turn in opposite directions, so as to cause one of the wheels only 
at a time to be locked to the shs^ft, and con8e.quent^y which ever 
way the wheel/*, turns, the vertical shaft t, will be driven round 
by the locking of one of the wheels g, or h> This contrivance is 
for the purpose of registering the movements of a reciprocating 
machine which ever way it may turn, by a continued rotation 
of the vertical shaft t. 

^^ At the lower part of the vertical shaft t, there is c^i endless 
screw /, taking ^to the wheel iK>, on the long shaft n, 9, carry- 
iug at its extremifiies what may, for distinction's sake^ be oaUed 
the miqute han^ o, o, acting iipon tlie small dif).ls at tbe bfM^k 
and front of the Operameter. The same endless screw /, also 
takes into another wheel/?, fixed on a-crpss shaft jf, (see fig. 3,) 
on which shaft there is an endless screw r, taking into a toothed 
w^heel «, the outer extremity of tbe arbor of which carries what 
may be called the hour hand t, acting on the face of the other 
dial, (see fig. 1.) 

** It will now be perceived by the train of wheel work described, 
that a certain number, say 1490 rotations o£ the drawing rollex 
of the g^g, or of the worm shaft of the shearing frame, or any other 
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actuating part of a dressing machine to which the shaft a, of 
the Operameter may he attached, will cause the indexes a, Oy 
to traverse once entirely round the small dial plates, every ro- 
tation of which is represented hy the advance of the index ty 
through one division of the circle on the large dial at the face 
of the Operameter. 

^' It may he necessary here to ohserve that an additional or idle 
hand is placed upon the same arhor, and made to turn round 
loosely as a check for the use of the overlooker. It is scarcely 
requisite to add that any variation in the diameters and teeth 
of the wheels may he made suitahle to the speed of the work- 
ing machine. 

'' As it may he necessary, according to the situation and con- 
struction of the gig, or shearing frame, the operations of which 
are to he registered, to attach the coupling either at the top, 
or hottom, or opposite sides of the Operameter to that already 
described, I have made the side pieces, u^ u, u, u, at the hack' 
part of the case, (see fig. 5,) to shift their situations, in order 
that the shaft a, may he placed in either of the positions 
shown hy dots, in all of which the endless screw b, will take into 
the wheel c, and drive the train in the manner above described. 

" If it should be desirable to drive the Operameter by a coup- 
ling at the back part, I should in that case dispense with the 
shaft a, and its endless screw b, and in place of them introduce 
a shaft t?, carrying a toothed wheel w, shown by dots in figs. 2, 
4, and 5 ; the shaft being passed through a sliding plate, as in 
fig. 4. 

^^ The shifting of the plates affords the means of putting the 
Operameter in and out of gear, and of adapting a larger or 
smaller wheel w, according to the speed with which the meter 
is required to register. Or instead of the shaft v, and wheel w, 
a shaft 4f, and wheel y, likewise shown by dots, may be em- 
ployed, both of which take into and drive ''the wheel e, which 
produces the movements of the Operameter in the way above 
described, and registers the number of revolutions of the work- 
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ing machine connected thereto. — Inrolled in the Rolls Chapel 
Office J August^ 1829. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To Thomas Bonner^ of Monkwearmouth^hore, in the 
County of Durham, Merchantyfor his Invention qf certain 
Improvements on Safety Lamps. — Sealed 4th December, 
1827. 

" ' ' 

This indention is an improyement on the Miner's Safety Lamp 
inrented by Sir Humphrey Daveyy in which the burning wick is 
inclosed within a cylindrical shield of wire gauze, in order to 
prevent the communication of flame from the lamp to the in- 
flammable air or fire damp, as it is called, which frequently 
occurs in mines, and when ignited, produces such destructive 
explosions. 

The wire gauze shield considerably obstructs the light of the 
lamp when in use, and from that cause, the miner is often tempted 
to remove the shield, which consequently exposes all around to 
imminent danger. 

To increase the intensity of light given out by these lamps, 
without uncovering them, is therefore a desideratum, and such 
is the first object of this improvement ; the second is a mode of 
extinguishing the light without opening it. 

SPECIFICATION. 

^^ My improvements consist, first, in a means of increasing the 
light of the lamp ; and, secondly, in methods of extinguishing 
the flame. Plate I. fig. 7, is a section of the lamp exhibiting the 
improvements. Figs. 8, and 9, are plans of the top of the lamp, 
shewing two covers of peculiar form for extinguishing the light. 
In fig. 8, the covers are exhibited open, and in fig. 9, shut. 

" My first improvement for increasing the light of the lamp. 
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is effected as follows. Instead of introducing a wick in the centre 
of the lamp, as is usually practised, I introduce several small 
wicks round a central tube, as shewn at a, fig. 8, by which 
means, by lighting one or more wicks, as occasion may require, 
I obtain either little or much light. 

" These wick tubes are fixed in a metal ring, whose inner 
diameter is rather larger than the outer diameter of tilie fixed 
open tube in the centre of the lamp, and the outer diameter of 
the ring, is rather less than the diameter of the opening for the 
light on the top of the lamp ; so that this ring, with the wick 
tubes fixed in it, slips easily in and goes round the centre tube, 
the iftner edge of the ring renting upon a narrow ledge left on 
the centre tube to support it ; or. the outer edge of it rests on a 
l^ge left round the opening for the light, as shewn at c. And 
as the ring is thereby at perfect liberty to rerolre, the wicks 
ai-e carried round by the trimming iron. 

" The ring may either be level with the top 6f the lamp, or a 
little below it, but those parts of the wick tubes having the slits 
for trimming, must be above the ring, and a slit made on each 
side of them, but not opposite each other in the same tube. 

" My methods of extinguishing the light, are as follows. First, 
dy dy shews two covers of peculiar form for extinguisMng 
the flame while unscrewing the gauze top, which is enlarged 
in diameter at bottom, as shewn at/*,/, to allow room for these 
covers ; the light by means of thefte covers is thus prevented 
from being improperly exposed. 

^^ The covers are formed of two pieces of thin metal, placed 
upon the upper side of the lamp, upon studs or otherwise, so as 
to traverse on the pin or screw o. The covers are carried over 
the light so as to extinguish it, by any mechanical means that 
may be pre/erred, but' I adopt one or more catches affixed on 
the screw ring, as shewn at e. 

" Secondly, I extinguish the light by an extinguisher, as shewn 
at qy suspended ^t the top of the gauze cylinder by a combustible 
substance, such as a piece or slip of wood, or paper, or other- 
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wise, which extinguisher falls upon the light, when the com^ 
hustihle substance is either burnt or broken, by pressing upon 
the driver t. 

^' This extinguisher is formed of a thick circular piece of metal, 
of the same diameter as the interior of the gauze cylinder, or 
nearly so ; it is shewn at g, fig. 7, and separately at fig. 10. It is 
made with two grooves to slide on two wires. A, A, fig. 7, to guide 
it on its ascent and descent, which wires are secured at the 
upper end to the brass top;?, of the cylinder, and at the lower 
end to two of the outer wires, 

" This extinguisher may also be suspended by a pin Ar, to be 
inserted at /, or w, or it may be any otherwise suspended. In 
^&* Ty ^9 shews a piece of metal or wire, to be used as a trimming 
iron, to which, however, I make no claim. — [^Inrolled in the 
Petty Bag Office, June, 1829. 

Specification drawn by the Patentee. 



To William Story, of Motley y in the parish of Batley, in 
the county of York, Plumber and Glazier, and Samuei, 
Hirst, of the same place. Clothier, for their having diS" 
covered certain materials, which when combined, are 
suited to be employed in scouring, milling or fulling, 
cleansing, and washing of cloths and other fabrics, and 
by the employment of which materials considerable im^ 
provements in those processes are e^c^ec?.— [SealecJ 
10th March, 1829.] 

This }s an alkaline liquor, to be employed for extracting the 
grease in scouring wool or woollen cloth, and also as a sapona^ 
ceous material in milling or fulling. It is prepared by the 
distillation of urine, which produces a strong ammoniacal liquor 
in which a certain quantity of soap is afterwards to be dissolye4| 
and then the li<][uor being secured froni the air, m^y be storied 
by for use. 
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SPECIFICATION. 

" The material which we employ forcleansing/washing, scour* 
iiig*, and milling woollen and other cloths, is a saponaceous mil- 
ttrre, coittpt)linded of alkaline matters, with a small quantity of 
fat, which we pi^epare in the followiiig manner, viz.-^ 

** Take a large cistern, and fill it with human arine, in which 
cistern it should remain for ahout sht weeks, in order to 
ferment. When that has taken place, take from the cistern 
ahout four hundred gallons of the fermented urine, and put it 
in(t> an iron still,- having a hlock- tin worm passing through a 
refrigei'atory vessel, as commonly constructed. 

Add to the urine, in the still, ahout one pound of tallow pre- 
pai'ed form heef suety which tallow is for the purpose of pre* 
Tenting the froth that would otherilrise arise in the ehulKtion: 

'^ Distill these matMals, and from the still when in operation 
take over into a cask, through the^ worm, ahout six hundred 
weight of ammoniacal liquor, or as it is chemically termed aque 
ammonia. Add to this ammoniacal liquor in the cask, ahout 
six pounds of the hest mottled soap, previously dissolved; 
which will give the liquor an opaque appearance, and is design- 
ed hy its suhstance, to' assist th^ adhesion of the fibres of 
the wool in milling ; and also' thie' scouring and removing of 
iiny foul matters, whi<^h may have attached id the v^bol during 
tlie manufacture. * 

^^' Mix the dis^oHed soa^ well ^th th^ liquid ammonia, and 
then let the materiiftl thus^ prepared be carefully closed up in 
the cask by a bung, in order to exclude th^ dtmosphi^ie Aii^. 

" This liquor is then fit for the purpose of being employed 
as a saponaceous niaterial for scouring, miliiiig or fullinjg, 
cleansing, and washing of woollen and other cloths and fab- 
rics.'* — [_Inrolied in the Inrolment Office im Chancery^ Septem- 
ber, 1829.] 

Specifi:^ation drawn by Mr. Newtoa. 
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To Edward Heard^ of Devonshire Street, Vauahall Roadf 
in the parish of Lambeth^ and county of Surrey Chemist ^ 
for his invention of a certain improvement or irnprove^ 
ments in Illumination or producing artificial Light.-^ 
[ Sealed 1 2th February, 1 829.] 

This invention consists 'principally in tbe employment of a va- 
riety of refuse materials of oily, resinous, and carbonacious 
natures, for tbe production of gas for illumination. It is also 
proposed to make candles of margaric.acid, or a mixture of tbat 
material with other substances. The Patentee describes bis in- 
vention in tbese words. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ Illumination or artificial light being usually produced from 
the decomposition of solid and fluid bodies, which are copverted, 
by the agency of beat, into a gaseous state, and on ignition 
afford light, I therefore pike from the clasi? of t)i08,e sojicl sub- 
stances which have not been heretofore used for making inflam- 
mable gajs, for that purpose a residuary matter obtained in the 
manufacture or preparation of tallow from raw fats, known ip 
commerce by the name of greaves or graves, as also the resi* 
duary matter)? from other species of fats commonly called 
« stuff.'' 

^^ I likewise take the residuary or refuse substances, which are 
ohtained in manufactories wherp horns, hoofs, bones, hides, 
skins^ leather, or other greasy or inflammable matters are em- 
ployed, as also those left after the expression of oils from the 
seed, such as are known in commerce by the name of linseed 
oil, cake, rape seed oil cake, mustard seed cake, almond oil 
cake, poppy oil seed cake, and all others so produced ; I also 
use heech nuts or mast cocoa nuts, and all others aboundmg in 
oil, which have not hitherto been generally or publicly known 
to have been employed for this purpose. 

'^ J employ thesse solid bodies either separately or in combi- 
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nation with each other^ and in such proportions as may be foand 
most suitable for the production of lights of the best quality, 
and with most economy. 

^^ These substances are to be placed in retorts or other proper 
Vessels^ and exposed to the requisite degrees of heat, eliminat- 
ing or setting free their gaseous products, and which are after- 
wards to be collected and purified for the purposes of illumina'- 
tion, in any of the usual and well known methods. 

^^ Froni the class of fluid inflammable bodies, as well as those 
of a bituminous nature, I take coal tar, the black oil ol}tained In 
the distillation of bones, and other animal substances, cocoa nut 
oil, and other similac inflammable bodies, and mix two or more 
of them together, in those proportions which maybe found most 
advantageous for the production of a good light, and at the 
least possible expense, and which of course must necessarily 
tary according to the fluctuations of their prices at different 
periods of time, as well as the intentions of the operator. 

*^ This compound oily mixture is to be decomposed by the ap- 
t)lication of heat, in a similar manner, and by the employment 
of similar apparatus to those usually made use of in the pro- 
duction of oil gas. 

^^ In coal gas works the period at which I would introduce 
the oily mixture above named, into the usual retorts employed 
for the production of coal gas, would be that in which the coal 
has ceased to afford gas suitable for the purpose of illumination, 
and is producing the light carbur^tted hydrogen gas, which 
ipossesses but little illuminating power, the coke being then in 
iBi state of incondescence which is favourable to the immediate 
decomposition of this oily mixture, and for facilitating the for- 
faiation of heavy carburetted hydrogen gas. 

'^ As candles are also used as a source of artificial light, so 
1 hereby claim the exclusive rights and privileges conferred by 
this patent jto the application of a well known substance disr 
Covered by a French chemist, and termedby him " Margarine," 
td the manufacture of candles, to be used either separately, or 
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m combination with W&x, spermaceti, tallow, or stearine, in any 
proportions of one or more of these sabstances^ as may be found 
most eligible to employ with reference to the intended qnality 
or price of the candles go manufactured therewith. — {_Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office^ August^ 1829.] 

4 

Specification drawu by the Patentee. 



To David Napier, of Warren-street ^ Fitzroymsquare, in the 
County of Middlesex^ Enginesr, for certain Improvements 
in Machineryy applicable to Letter^press Pointing. — 

♦ Sealed 2d October, 1828. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ The improvements on letter-press printing machines, or presses, 
intended to be secured by this patent, are two in number ; 
First, (in cylinder printing) the application of four feeding 
apparatuses to a machine with but one printing cylinder and 
surface ; and, secondly, (in surface printing) placing the power 
for giving the impression centrally between four surfaces, and 
two forms of type, the outer surfaces being fixtures during the 
impression.' But that my meaning may be more clearly under- 
stood (see the diagrams in Plate II. attached), and seeing that 
the nature and construction of printing machines are so univer- 
sally known, it is obvious that any explanation which 1 may 
chance to give, beyond the said improvements, will be super- 
abundant. Fig. I, represents four feeding boards and appara- 
tuses a, adapted to one printing cylinder b, which cylinder is in- 
tended to print both ways, consequently paper and ink must be 
supplied at both ends ; the printing cylinder receives its motion 
from the surface, being connected thereto by the racks c, in the 
usual way, and the surface is impelled by a crank underneath, 
or in any of the ordinary ways ; the inking apparatuses dy are 
the same in eveiy respect with those adopted to '^ Napier's 
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machines'' (which m^^chines are well known to the puhlic) with 
the exception^ that in this case they are moved hy the wheel 
atid jiinions e from tl^e cylinder, and in the other, hy rack and 
pinion^ from the surfi^ce. 

** The feeding apparatuses are the same in principle with 
those adapted to my single and doable imperial machines (which 
machines are equally well known), with the exception that in 
this case they are removed to a distance from the printing cylin- 
der, and therefore have their motion conveyed to them by means 
of the strong gut band /*, in the following way — (But let it be 
here observed that both ends of the machine are alike, there- 
fore what is said of the one, wiU be equally applicable to the 
other) viz. One end of the gut/, is wrapped twice round, and 
made fast to the rigger ^, which is a fixture on the end of the 
printing cylinder 6, from th/ence it is passed once round the rig- 
ger h, which is loose on the spindle of the feeding cylinder t, and 
from thence conveyed inside of the frame (see the dotted line) 
and round the corresponding rigger on the opposite end, and 
again made fast to the rigger g. 

^^ It will now be obvious, that as the cylinder by revolves back- 
ward and forward by the action of the surface, so will thje loose 
riggers ^, which riggers are each provided with a ratchet or 
catch, so that though they go loose in one direction, they be- 
come fixtures the other, and bring round the feeding cylinder t, 
with them at every return : which feeding cylinder 9, gives motion 
to the feeding cylinders Ar, by means of the endless tapes which 
conveys the paper to the printing cylinder (see the arrows.) 

The fe.eding bar /, is brought down to take a sheet every alter- 
nate revolution of the cylinder t, exactly as it is in my imperial 
machines, as stated above ; but the feeding bar /, is attached to 
the feeding bar m, by the connecting rod n, therefore, both come 
d^qwn and take a pheet at the same time ; hence, the advantage 
of having the one feeder further removed from the printing 
cylinder than the otherr Both sheets, it will be observed, pass 
to the printing cylinder between the same tapes as shown by the 
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arrows. The gut^band o, which passes round the rigger p, upon 
the spindle of the feeding cylinder k, is for the purpose of com- 
municating motion to the rollers q, with their endless tapes^ 
which convey the paper from the printing cylinder to the board 
r, (see the arrows) where it is discharged with the printed 
side upward. The endless tapes which conduct tbe paper to 
the printing cylinder, return round the rollers «, and t, (see the 
returning arrows) ; there is therefore three tapes which pass under 
the printing cylinder, over the rollers s, and round the rollers «, 
where the ends are also made fast, and on which they wind 
alternately, as the printing cylinder revolves to and fro ; which 
tapes are kept to a proper degree of tension, by means of a 
pulley, line and weight, on the opposite end of the rollers ; 
which line winds on as the tape winds off, and vice versa. These 
tapes are for the purpose of receiving the sheet from the endless 
tapes, of wrapping it round the periphery of the cylinder, while 
it receives the impression, and of conducting it out at the opposite 
end. There are besides, three endless tapes which pass round the 
printing cylinder and the small pullies v, which are for the pur- 
pose of parting the printed sheet horn the cylinder, and o^ in- 
troducing it between the rollers q, with their endless tapes, 
to be conveyed to the receiving board r. 

'^ The second part of my invention, is represented by the 
diagrams, figs. 2, 3 and 4, the same letters denoting the same 
parts in each ; 0, 3, c, and cf, represent four printing surfaces, 
with the power c, applied between them, the only piece of framing 
here represented, is for the purpose of showing what is meant 
by the upper and under surfaces, a, and d, being fixtures during 
the impression, one form of type/*, is laid upon the undei^ sur- 
face d, and the' other form g, upon the intermediate surface b, 
the intermediate surfaces b, and c, have perpendicular guides h, 
to prevent side deviation, and are suspended on levers /, (s^e 
^g, 3.) so as mutually to act as a counterbalance to each other : 
the upper surface b, having rather the preponderance. They are 
also «ach provided with four flat bearings i, against which the 
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rollers /, of the power e, are intended to act. The power re- 
presented at By is two shafts m, with projecting arms and rollers /, 
(see fig. 4), which are connected by the wheels n ; it will there- 
fore be obvious, that if either of the wheels be forced round by 
means of a lever or otherwise, the two intermediate surfaces 
by and Cy will be pressed with equal force in opposite directions, 
as power and resistance,, so that two impressions will be ob- 
tained with the same expense of time and power as is necessary 
in the ordinary way to obtain one. 

As there is some novelty in the method which I purpose to 
adopt, for passing the paper from one form to the other, &c. 
I shall first state, that the cylinders o. and J9, have an endless 
web of thick machine cloth (being sin'gle on the impression) 
passed round them, encompassing the upper surface a.- — The 
cylinders j", and r, have a web of thin cloth (being double on 
the impression) passed round them with the double passing 
between the surfaces c, and </ ; the upper part of which cloth 
is brought down to its proper level by the rollers s. 

There arc also endless tapes, in number corresponding to 
the margins in the forms, passed over the cylinders o, j9, ty Uy Vy 
and reti|rned under q, through between the surfaces c, and dy up 
round r, through between the surfaces a, and by and up round the 
feeding roller w. There are besides a corresponding number of 
tapes passed round the cylinders 4?, ^, r, going through betweei^ 
the surfaces a, and b, and returning between the surfaces c, and 
d; the cloth and tape are intended to pass sufficiently close to the 
under side of the surfaces «, and c, to allow the inking rollers to. 
pass, it being intended to ink without moving the surfaces on 
which the forms lay. 

** The paper is supplied from the board y, in any of the 
usual ways, and by one revolution of the cylinder g, a sheet i? 
brought in between the surfaces a, and b, by means of the end- 
less tapes and 4sloth, A second revolution brings it round to the 
back of the cylinder r, whilst a second sheet fills up the place 
of the first. A third revolution brings the first sheet between the 
surfaces c, and dy and a third sheet between the surfaces a, and 
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if and after every revolution of the cylinder q, an impression is 
taken as before described^ and the paper is successively dis- 
charged on the receiving board t, printed on both sides. 

** The improvements contuned in these diagrams, and herein 
described, which are intended to be^secured under this patent, 
have no respect to any particular kind or construction of feed- 
mg apparatus, inking apparatus, delivering apparatus, power for 
gi^g the impression, or any other movement, further than has 
been stated above, namely, the adaptation of four feeders to one 
printing cylinder and surface, and the application of power for 
giving the impression centrally between four surfaces and two 
forms of type, the outer surfaces being fixtures during the 
impression/'— '[/iiro/M in the Inrotment Office^ in Chancery, 
Dec. 1828.] 

Specification drawn by the Patentee. 



To WiLUAN Pool, of the Parish of St. Michael on the 
Mount, in thedty of Lineoln,Smith,forhis having invented 
certain improvements in machinery for propelling vessels 
and giving motion to mills and other machinery. — [Sealed 
26th May 18S9.] 

SPEGDF1CAT10N. 

** These improvements in machinery for propelling vessels, 
and in living motion to mills and other machinery, consist in 
a peculiar mode of turning and guiding rotatory paddles or 
float boards, mounted in their carrier wheel upon horizontal 
axles, which' improvements are designed to enable them to en- 
ter into and pass out of the water edgewise. 

*^ The disadvantages attendant upon the employment of the 
ordinary fixed radical paddles, both for propelling and for un- 
dershot water wheels, by their pressing upon the surface in en- 
tering the water, and being impeded by lifting the back water 

[ Vol. IV. Sbcond Siriii. p 
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in quitting it, are so well understood by engineers that it is unn6-' 
cessary to point out the theoretic defects of their construction. 

^'The Patentee has adopted in connection with his improvement^ 
square or oblong paddles attached to the rims of the carrier or 
paddle wheel, by means of an axle crossing the middle of each 
paddle, and its pivots bearing and turning in the rim of the 
wheel near its periphery. 

'^ The improvement consists in affixing t6 the end of the axle 
of such paddle a lever, with a boss or stud, near its extremity, 
which boss or stud is intended to act in an excentric cricular 
groove made stationary at the side of the vessel, or affixed to the 
frame work of the mill or other machinery. By means of these 
studs or bosses near the extremities of the levers traversing 
in the excentric groove as the carrier wheel goes round, the 
paddles are respectively turned upon their axles at certain 
parts of the rotation of the wheel, by which contrivance the 
paddles are made to descend into the water edgewise in nearly 
perpendicular positions, and after makbg the propelling stroke 
at right angles to the surface of the water rising, edgewise out 
of the water in the same position, and thereby avoiding the re- 
sistance to which the ordinary radial fixed paddle is exposed, 
and consequently acting with considerably increased effect. 

*^ Plate J, fig. 2, is a side view of a propelling wheel, with the im- 
provements adapted thereto. Fig. 12, is a front view of the 
same ; a, a, is the beam or bearing affixed to the side of a 
vessel, or to the frame work of a water mill, on which the axle 
of the carrier or paddle wheel is supported and turned ; b, b, 
are the plummer blocks ; c, the axle of the wheel ; d,dy d, rf, 
the rims of the wheel, carrying the paddles ; e^ e, e, e, are the 
axles of the paddles, the pivots of which turn freely in the rims 
d ; fyfyfi are levers affixed to the ends of the axles e, with a 
stud or boss, at the extremity of each lever ; A, A, are two 
rings connected together by loops or staples, and forming the 
groove for the bosses or studs of the levers to act in, as the 
carrier wheel goes round. 
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These rings are securely fixed to the side of the vessel^ or to 
the frame work of the mill, in a situation excentric to the axle 
of the carrier or paddle wheels and hy means of the studs or 
bosses guide the levers^ so as to confine the paddles in every 
part of their course to the desired positions. 

Having described the construction of a wheel for propelling 
ships, boats and other vessels on water, with the improvements 
attached thereto, the Patentee deems it unnecessary to particu- 
larise the variations which might be required in adapting the 
same contrivances to the wheel of an undershot water mill, as 
his claim of novelty and improvement consists in the following 
piarticnlars, viz. the attachment of a lever to the axle of each 
paddle, with a stud boss or anti-friction roller acting in and 
confined by a fixed excentric channel or groove formed by rings, 
or by any other means that might be found desirable. — f/n- 
rolled in the Petty Bag Office, July, 1829.] 



To John Nicholls, of Pershall, in the County of Stafford, 
Gentlemmijfor his Invention of certain Impriwements in 
the LeveVy and the application of its Power. — Sealed, 
25 July 1829. 

Ths subjoct of this Patent is founded on one of those mistaken 
projects for obtaining power by compound leverage, which so 
often emanate from persons unacquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of mechanics. We give the explanation in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPECIFICATION. 

*' Mt said invention of improvements in the ** Lever and the 
application of its power ,*^^ consists in applying weights to the 
opposite sides or ends of a lever suspended at the centre, (the 
centre of gravity being below the point of suspension) so as 
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wlj^en i^cted upyp. to ;jirod^c^, a y^irfttaqf or OBcillati^g mAlion, 
w^ich xnay.be applic4 .lik^, apy oiheie (oj^q^ <i|^ ., power .^> the, 
moviiig; of i^acj^inery or Q^ihei; u^M.piprp^e9> ^t(iGf<e ipi;qe ia. 
lequired. The^qpjDstr^ction is.r;ept^ep.1;e^iQPUteIIl,4^g|,.]»9^2. 
This leyer may be made of cast iron -or aity:i>tli9r ayitftl^e ^at^- 
rial, and may be of any giyen form 9r d^nensiipvSy a/i tq it| l99f th, 
breadth or thjckpess^ at cei^tain g^Vjeja poi^nts* .N^.eim^lb^' en^.I 
attach wei]ght9, as represented, ^ the; drawing* 9r ^ 90 forjp^ the 
arms of the leyei^ as tjo. ^ct tl^emsely^s a^, weights. These weights 
are p^ced in such a ppsit|,pji as to balaj^ce each other, and at 
a given distance below the line of the axis of motion, and by the 
alternate elevation and depressi on of each end in saccession, I 
obtain a vibratory action, by which an accession of power is 
obtained. I iind^ by e^perinient, that when the lever is A^ inches 
froip the a^^is.of suspension to the centre of the weights^ that the 
line of the centres of the said weights, should be about fifteen 
one«eighth or thirteen one-fourth of an inch below the centre of 
the axis of suspension, making an angle with the centre of about 
sixteen degrees. I also find, that it is beneficial for the im- 
proved lever to have an elevation above the axis, of about two 
and three-quarter inches^ and of about four aad^a' half inches 
above the line, of the centres of the weights, niaJdug an angle 
with'the jcentire^ of about 2&.dgrees* The> suspeuded weights 
which I have applied in these applications, are aboutiftlbs. eaQh> 
and the vibratory action of the lever about 86 vibrations, or 
double strokes, per minute. These tines of cmistruction, and 
given dimensions, and the statement of weight, as applied in 
practice, I lay down and recommend as general data, for the 
proportional construction of all apparatuses on a larger scale, 
and which I consider as best adapted to obtain the most effective 
power from the application of my said improved lever. But I dp 
not confine myself to any particular form of construction, or to 
these proportions, for if a greater speed is required, I use larger 
pr heavier weights, and if a slower speed is wanted, I use 
lighter weights, and adapt the construction of the improved 
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leirer mA its mactonery, to the object to wbick it ii ifttended to 
be applied. 

'< I now p^po^eed more parUcolarly, to deaoribethe nattaro^^ 
9Ly 9aid iDfentioA mid imyr^iTiemeiite ; figures 1 9SiAi2, imi geo* 
nieiarii^fa ^levationi^ and aide iriem of tbe Ura «de8<6f- the bii- 
^oyed lever, ebpin^f tbo appUeaMoa of itopower to> mov^ 
macbifiery.,an|d ptber ntfefal objeet^ to wbieh.tbe^ai&ttiprove'- 
iia^nto m^j be foiii^ applicable a^ Hy izt,- ^^b £giirb< reprioBeiil 
one side.of the iioproyed lever, which may be made of woo«t lor 
of cast iiQn, or of a^y other suitaMe material ; b, b^ are wdighta 
attached to each end of the leyer» which i^idd be equal; i^ 
nearly ^ ; c is the axis <^a which the lever a» d^ Ib soepeoded ; 
d, d^ are colttmasof cast iron or other soitaMe material, whieh 
support the improved lever ; e, is a crank or lever fixed firmly 
in the axis e^ a^4 mpves with, the lever ; fy is a conoecthmf rod^ 
which joins or connects the crank e^ with the cfahk^^Wtheaxia 
h : ^ ty is ^irbeel fixed on. the axis A, which operates ixpoa> 9aA' 
moves the pinion h^ k^ whichis firmly fixe^taivtheajda I y in^m^ 
is a % whef^> a)so fixed tQ the axle / ; n, is an iron pin to which 
a rope Uy israUtwshe^, £(», tiie poi pose of putting in notion the' 
mproyed lever and SQSpended weights;; o^-a^ o, o» are stays fit^ 
braces, which, connect each side of the suspendeidiever; firmly : 
together ;• p^ jb, j», iMr^irameiit oi- caftt4|o|i or oflier matmrifd^ 
made to support the wbfiei t^«,> ami the pinimi A, h^ and their 
axis ^, and A* i-w,.:- • : ! '• t; ■ ■ :^ 

Slgured, reprc^j^taaeeetional vi^i^ of( the^^ snspendad leve»; 
o^ a, 41, «, r4(pseseiit%<the wood on cast ioon sidesiiA, b^ the lead 
or^om weig^^ ^, tbecrankoa the .aKis|'tr,.^,<a, thftjaisf^f 
the improved lever. 4 o,^»0} o,; the stays ^orbracesi by islddif the 
sides of the lever are firmly held togejther* 

'^ Figure 4, represents a sectional view of the firamejp, ^ ,|i, jn 
on which the fly wheel i», fl», on the axis /, and the pinion Ar, k^ 
rest, and are supported, also the wheel t, 1, on the axis A, on 
which the crank g, is fized« The improved lever and machinoy 
therewith connected, and which have been herein described. 
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may be put in motion by any power acting upon it in snch man^ 
ner as to produce a vibratory action on the end of the lever 
a^ a, &c« For instance, a . pulley and ratchet wheel, may be 
attached to the frame p, p, which being caused to act with 
sufficient force on the end of the lever at n, through the medium 
of a rope or any other connecting means, a depression at one end 
of a lever will occur ^ and the gravity of the weights will in- 
stantly produce an effort to regain an equilibrium : and the effect 
will be a vibratory action or motion of the improved lever ; which 
operation being repeated, a rotatory movement of the machinery 
may be produced, and the power thus obtained, applied to use- 
fid purposes. Thus motion may be communicated by the force of 
a man acting directly upon the rope u, by a pull downwards, or 
in. any other convenient mode, by which the vibratory action 
will be communicated to the improved lever a, a, and suspended 
weights by by which will operate by the axle c, upon the crank e, 
communicating motion by the connecting roAf, to the crank gy 
he axle hy to the wheels f, $, which operates upon, and 
moves the pinion ky k, fixed on the axle /, ^and the fly wheel t», m^ 
being thus put in rapid motion, will enable the crank gy to pass 
the line of centres or neutral points, and the motion and power 
thus originated by the action of the improved lever and weights, 
may be communicated to a corn mill or any other machine or 
machinery requiring rotary motion. The power originated by; 
the vibratory action of the improved lever and weights, may 
also be advantageously applied to working pumps and many 
other useful purposes, whicb will be obvious to every practical 
naechanist. Having thus described my improvement generally 
and particularly, and ha^nng given an example of the mode of 
constructing my said invention of the improved lever, and the 
particular details of the application and manner of operation 
by which the power of its vibratory* action may be communi- 
cated to machinery y and by which description and drawings 
any competent mechanist may construct or manufacture, and 
apply the same Jo useAil purposes, I proceed to state my spe- 
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cial claims to the i&Tentian'of the improvements herein described; 
end the application of their power 

^^ First, — ^I claim as my InTention, the application of the 
Tibratory motion of suspended weights acting On opposite sides 
or ends of a leTcr, haying a common axis to the production or 
application of force as a moving power, as herein described.' 

'* I ckdm as any invention, the described application of the 
improved lever> and of the mechanical power originating from 
the vibratory motion of suspended weights, acting as af<nresaid 
under any other similar form of construction, by which the same 
can be manufactured, produced and applied ; but I do not claim 
the wheels, cranks or axis, or any other mechanical apparatus 
in common use, as any part of my invention, except in connec- 
tion with the construction of the ^ improved lever, and the 
application of its power."' — InroUed in the Inroimenf Office 
in Chancery y Sept 1S29. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Rayner. 



The following observations on this invention are forwarded by 
a Correspondent ; — 

^' The Patentee has availed himself, in this case, of that pro- 
perty or disposition in matter to a state of rest — termed the 
inertia of matter — ^to obtain a force or power, which he pur- 
poses to apply to various useful purposes. 

" The vis'inertiae of matter (or power of inactivity) has been 
defined by Sir Isaae Newton to be a power implanted iii all 
matter — ^by which it resists any change to be in a state of rest,' 
and by which when disturbed it endeavours to recover that 
state of rest to which it naturally tends* 

.'^ In the oimsti^otion of the improved lever the Patentee placet 
the suspended weights below the axes of motion, and atth8- 
extremities •£ the arms of a lever of considerable leiigih.^ By 
acting upon the end of the lever, the position of the weights is 
deranged, and the force of inertia combined with the gravity 
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of die weight operaies U restclre that rest and eqnUibriiiiii 
which has been disturbed^ and the suctessire alternations, are 
presumed so to operate in the aetiion of the lever, that a force 
will be originated which may be applied adTant^eonsly to 
more machinery, and to other objects wher^ power is required. 
^< Aserietoof well condneted experiments appear needful to 
p^i^t tUs.iHrentiOBy.and to place the improved lever befbre 
the piiblio in a shape not to be questioned by th^ t»^ of 
objeetisltts/'' a\ ,,. .< 
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To Auo<7M*8 AppLtdARTH, of Crdyford, Kent, printer, for 
{mprovements in Block printing.— [I^ealed 26th January, 

These improvements apply priDeipally ta the printing of 
shawls or square handkerchiefs of silk or coiton, and 
consist, first, in the construction of a suitable bench or 
table for laying out a piece or length, of the material to 
receive the impression of the blocks ; and» secondly, the 
construction and mode of applying the blocks for giving 
the impression. 

Plate III. fig. 6, represents a plan or horizontal view of 
the table. Fig. 7, an end elevation of the 8ame«T he table 
is plaped upon brick work or other solid foundation, and 
consists of flat stones, a, a, each, equal in sizd to the 
sqiiare of the shawl or handkerdiief to. bi& printed ;< over 
these the felt or blanket Iej to be spread attd stretched 
tig^'by teiltinr hboki on' the' sides, and by rods pidced 
iielMa the table, and held down between' eacll stbn6 by 
iHiofar oi* tftaptos. 

Vpoh the blanket so filed the length of the piece of 
silk or cotton is eiterided and confined in a similar way 
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to tbc blanket^ the frame b, b, b, which turns upon hinges 
at c, Cy Cy is then shut down over the table as seen at 
fig. 6^ by which the piece is divided into suitable squares 
for printing shawls or handkerchiefs. 

If the pattern of the shawl or handkerchief is intended 
to consist of four corner pieces, as in the first square corn- 
partnxents of the table, then. a block d^ is to be employed 
fitting exactly one fourth of the area of the square, dn 
which block the pattern of one fourth of the shawl with 
the corner of the design is to be engraved. The block 
being very carefully placed close against the angle of the 
frame as in the second compartment, four repetitions of 
the impression perfect the design. 

If a border only is intended to be printed round the 
edge of the shawl, as shown in the third compartment, 
then a block with a pattern is prepared extending along 
one side as at e. If a centre piece alone, as at the fourth 
compartment, is to constitute the subject to be printed, 
then the frame must be divided by cross pieces as in the 
fifth compartment, and the block introduced into the cen* 
tre, fitting the space exactly. 

It is obvious that in this way any pattern may beprinted, 
and several persons may be employed at the same time 
upon the table, the colouring or inking of the blocks being 
p^ormed in the usual ways, and when one length of the 
material has been completed, the frame being raised, 
allows the finished portion to be drawn off, and another 
length placed upon it in like manner to be printed in the 
same way.^— /nooZ/ed May, 1828. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Natural Theology, forming part 2, of the Library of 
Reli-gious Knowledge, ISmo. 1829. 

• 

All our readers must have heard of Paley^s Natural 
Theology^ indeed it has found a place in almost. every 
library, and yet it abounds in faults both of science and 
theological illustration. Neither is the present work al* 
together free from censure on ^the latter score, though 
that is a department with which we have little to do. 
The science is, however, excellent, the reasoning clear 
and logical, and the arrangement of the subjects as good 
as could have been adopted. One or two extracts will 
show that we have not over praised this cheap and valu- 
able little work. *^ We may commence with showing how 
the circulation of the blood serves to convey the nutrimen- 
tal part of our food to every portion of the body, and it 
will be necessary to remind the reader, that the circulat- 
ing system consists of a heart at the centre, and of blood 
vessels, which, as it were, grow out of the heart in large 
trunks, and then send out large branches, called veins and 
arteries, which divide and subdivide till they at last become 
as small as hairs. 

*' These are so thickly spread over the whole body that 
w^e cannot prick the point of a needle into any part of the 
flesh without drawing blood ; that is, without pricking a 
a blood vessel. They enter into the substance of even 
the bones themselves. 

" Now the course of the nutriment is as follows: — In the 

mouth, as we know, it is ground down and mixed with 

■the saliva. It then descends down a wide passage, and 

.falls into a bag or pouch, called the stomach, situated 

in an inclining position across the chest. 
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" There it meets with a liquid, called the gastric juice, 
which is secreted, that is, separated from the blood, by the 
glands situated in the internal coat of the stomach. 

** By the action of this powerful solvent it is reduced 
still further into a sort of thick grey pulp, which is called 
chyme. 

" The stomach, by a tremulous, undulatin gmotion, emp- 
ties its contents, thus altered, into a large intestine, which 
is, in fact, only a continuation of the stomach itself, called 
the duodenum. In its passage through the bowels the 
milky or nutritive part of the mixture becomes entirely 
separated from the grosser part, either by the action of 
the bile, which is poured upon it as it passes through the 
duodenum (which was the opinion held till lately), or by 
its being attracted by the inner coat of the bowels, which 
is supposed to possess the curious property of making 
the selection. (The latter account is a recent discovery.) 
Be this as it may, the milk^like fluid is in this stage of the 
process called chyle. Along the whole course of the in- 
testines, which in a man are about thirty-two feet in 
length, myriads of tubes, called lacteals, present their 
mouths, and absorb the chyle as it passes over them. 

" These tubes, which are so small as scarcely to be vi- 
sible unless when full of chyle, soon unite into larger 
branches. 

'* The pipes formed by this union terminate in glands 
from which still larger pipes arise, and carry the chyle^ 
thus collected from all parts of the intestines, into a com- 
mon reservoir or receptacle. 

*^ This reservoir holds about two table-spoonsful, and 
from this vessel a main pipe or duct proceeds, climbing 
up the back' part of the chest, then creeping along the 
gullet,'till it reaches the neck. Here it empties itself mio 
a large vein, which soon carries the chyle, now mingled up 
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with the old bloody to the heart, and thence it is distributed 
throug-h every^ even the minutest vessel in the whole 
system. Thus the food which we take in at an aperture 
of the body is distributed to every nook and corner of it. 
What we receive with our mouths finds its way to the 
fingers' ends; which was the^r^^ use of the circulating 
system we proposed to explain. 

" While we are^upon the subject, we may be permitted 
to make a few observations respecting that part of the 
contrivance, also, which serves to convey the nutriment. 

^* This immense length of intestines is superfluous, con- 
sidered simply as a passage ; but the most evident design 
is beheld in it when considered as allowing more time and 
space for the extraction of the chyle, which if not taken up 
by the lacteals or minute tubes in one part, may be taken 
up by those of some other part. 

" The next observation is, that since it was of the utmost 
importance that the lacteals should take up nothing but 
chyle, it was necessary that they should be exceedingly 
fine and slender: yet if it is also necessary, which it is in 
the human frame^ for them to extract as much as three of 
four quarts in a day for the support of the body, their small* 
ness must be made up by their number-, and accordingly, 
their number is incalculable. 

'^ Again, that tube or duct, which we have described as 
conveying the chyle from thp reservoir, in order to empty 
it into the blood, being straight, and being furnished 
with no force to propel its contents, it contains a succession 
of valves or doors, all opening one way, that is, up- 
wards. 

** While the chyle continues in the ascending direction, 
these valves ofier no resistance, but lie back upon the side 
of the tube. On the contrary, whenever the chyle attempts 
to descend, for the want of sufficient for^ce to push it on, 
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the valves are thrust out from the side of the vessel by the 
chyle getting behind them, and are shut down. Tjius the 
chyle itself is pqitde to prevent its awu escape. 

" Can it be doul^ted^ w}iether the great length of the intes« 
tines is precisely adapted to. the office and size of the 
lacteals? Are not these valves strictly mechanical con- 
trivances, both as it respects their use and construction? 

*^ But the second use of the circulation is to carry a supply 
of material, for secretion or separution, to the liver, the 
kidneys, the stomach, iand to every other part of the body 
which is furnished virith glands. It is true that secretion 
is a process which is but imperfectly understood ; but its 
importance is clearly attested in the human frame by the 
circumstance, that a single secretion being wrong is often 
enough to make life miserable, and even soipeticnea to de- 
stroy it. 

** We can also clearly distinguish the result, which we 
call the secretion, although the mode by which it is pro- 
duced may be entirely concealed from our enquiries. 

** What we know of the subject is this; — We see the 
blood carried by a pipe or duct to little round bodies 
which we call glands, and in which the secret, whatever it 
may be, seems to reside. We see a part of that blood, 
after havin*g undergone the action of the gland, coming 
out of it by another pipe; and at the same time we see a 
totally new and dissimilar substance coming by a third 
pipe from the gland. This last material we call the 
secretion* 

" Now when it is considered that from one and the tame 
blood so many dissimilar substances are secreted, for in- 
stance, the tears which keep the eye moist, the saliva 
which i» spread over the seat of taste, the viscid substance 
which defends the ear, the slippery liniment which keeps 
the joints supple, the powerful solvent in the stomach 
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which digests the food^ the second use which was assigned 
to the circulation is sufficiently obvious. Unless these 
different glands are supplied with bloody from which they 
separate these, various substances^ they would no longer 
be deposited in the places where they serve such inva- 
luable uses/' 
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To Mr. Denis Francois Pouchin, residing in Paris, Rue 
d'Ecole, for 5 years, for an invention and improvement to 
scour cloths, casimeres, and all other stuffs capable of being 
scoured, with indestructible preparation, and without creases. 
23d April. 

To M. Andr6 Delcourt, manufacturer, residing in Paris, 
Rue Neuve Saint Croix, for 5 years, for an invention and im- 
provement to break hemp and flax. 23d April. 

To Messrs. Andr6 Delcourt, manufacturer, and Van de 
Weigh, mechanic, residing in Paris, Rue Neuve Sainte Croix, 
for 10 years, for a machine to heckle hemp and Flax. 25th 
April, 

To M. Charles Antoine Thi^bant, founder, residing in Paris, 
Rue Faubourg Saint Denis, for 10 years, for an invention for 
casting and making hollow rollers of brass, and a composition 
of copper and other metals. 25th April. 
' To M. Alexandre Francois Selligue, engineer and letter- 
press printer, residing in Paris, Rue des Jeaniers, for 5 years, 
for the invention of a relative printing press of two eccentric 
cylinders, and capable of receiving any moving power. 25th 
April. 

To Messrs. Marcellin, Legrand, Plassan and Co. residing in 
Paris, Rue du Petit Vau Girard, for 5 years, for improve- 
ments in casting types by the polgamatyp process, invented by 
M. Henri Didot. 25th April. 

To M. Andr6 Louis Edouard Hirier Bonnefont de Puycousin, 
sojourning in Paris, in the school of M^Guilleman, Advocate 
of the Court of Cassation, residing at the place Sainte Andr^ 
des Arcs, for 10 years, for an improvement on a patent granted 
December 1 1th, for a method which he calls " instantaneous 
technigraphy,'* to teach in six hours the orthography of 40,000 
words, most usual in the French language. 27th April. 
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To M. Louis Roth^ residing in Paris, Rue d'Rnfer, for a 
second patent and improvement on a patent granted Nov. 22d, 
for an apparatus and method to evaporate and boil syrups 
without injuring them. 27th April. 

To Messrs. V^rit6 and Moisset, merchants of Beauvais, re- 
presented in Paris by M. Bezet-Sellier, grocer^ residing Rue de 
la Michaudi^re, for 10 years, for a method of printing from 
engraved and carved plates, on every kind of woollen cloth, 
even on carpeting, all designs of one or many fast colours. 
27th April. 

To M. Adrian Joseph Dupeuty, residing in Paris, Rue 
d^Enghien, for 5 years, for a cane which he calls haguedrandine, 
for both fan and screen. 27th April. 

To M. Maurice Daninos, merchant, residing in Paris, Rue 
de Faubourg Poissonni^re, for an improvement on a patent 
granted Feb. 7th, for finishing men and women's hats of cotton, 
and in unplatted thready imitating Italian straw, equally light 
and perfectly waterproof. 27th April. 

To Messrs. Touron and Co. represented in Paris by 
M. Coreille, Rue de Tournelles, for 5 years, for a method of 
printing on hair-cloth fast colours. 27th April. 

To M. Antoine George, of Lyons, represented in Paris by 
M. George, builder. Rue Papillon, for 5 years, for a machine 
to mix and prepare earths for pottery. 28th April; 

To M. Jean Boitin, cutler, Paris, Rue Favart, for 5 years, 
for a razor strop. 28th April. 

To M. Charles Louis Petit, mercer,' Paris, Rue Saint Denis, 
for 5 years, for an instrument which' he calls '^ filif^re/' to 
thread needles. 28th April. 

To Messrs. Parent and Vallet, clockmakers, Paris, Rue de 
TArbre Sec, for 5 years, for an instrument which he calls 
" coupe-m^che,** to cut the wicks of lamps. 28th April. 

To M. Augustin Hatan, Paris, Place Royale, for 5 years, 
for a new form of a carriage, which he calls ^^ imperial ogive,'' 
28th April. 

To M. Jean Palle, mechanic. Saint Etienne, department of 
the Loire, for 5 years, for an escapement loom lathe, which he 
calls ^^ k la palle," to be employed in the manufacture of silk 
ribbons. 28th April. 

To M. Andr6 Millet, fire-grate maker, Paris, Passage 
Saulnier, for 5 years, for an improvement of portable fire- 
grates. 20th April. 

To M. Gargon Malar, Paris, Rue Taitbout, for 15 years, for 
a cylindrical mill. 29th April. 

To the anonymous Royal Society of Savonnerie, represented 
by M. Camille Beauvais, manager, Paris, Quay de Billy, for 
5 years, for an apparatus to variegate colours. 30th April. 
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To M. Philippe Taylor, civil engineer, Paris, Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint Martin, fop. 10 years, for an improved windlass, 
aoth April • 

To M. Antoine Leopold Ch^iradame, irierchant, Paris, Bou- 
levard des Italiens, for an improvement on a patent granted 
Dec. 13tli, for 15 years^ for a new method of illuminating. 
1st May. 

To M. Jean Baptiste Godart, engineer of Amiens, depart- 
ment of the Somme, for 10 years, for a machine to clean hemp 
and flax, and finish its preparation. Ist May. 

To Messrs. Fran9oisMeyet and Jean Andr6 Vail at, mechanics, 
of Saint Etienne, department of the Loire, for 6 years, for a 
loom lathe, for the manufacture of figured and open-worked 
ribbons. Ist May. - 

To M. C^sar Louis Oudinot Lutel, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^e, for 10 years, for a hai^ cloth, which he calls 
** tisstt crini^re. 1st May. 

. To. M, C6par Louis Oudinot Lutel, Paris, JElue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^re, for 10 years, for the application of hair-cloth to 
wearing apparel. 1st May. 

To Messrs. Bouveret, mechanic, and Cordier, professor of 
music, Paris, Rue Saint Denis, Passage Basfour, for 10 years, 
for an harmonical flute. 10th May. 

To Messrs. Francois George Hyacinthe and Francois Leva- 
vasseur, brothers, manufacturers, Paris, Rue Montmorency 
Saint Martin, for .10 years, for a new lamp burner, which he 
calk ** bee k bouchon «uperpos6." 7th May. 

To" M. Ponce de Paul, director of the clock manufactory of 
Saint Nicholas d'Haliermont, Paris, Rue de la Barillerie, for 
5 years for different instruments in clockmakingl 8th May. 

To M. Jean Francois Gustave Mallat, living at Pny, depart- 
ment of the' Haute Loire, for 15 years, for an expeditious and 
ches^p earth borer. 8th May. 

To Messrs* Raingo, brothers, clockmakers, Paris, Vielle 
Rue du Temple, for 5 years, for many improvements in pendu- 
lums. 9th May. 

To M. Maelzel, mechanic, of the United States, represented 
in Paris by M. Wagner, clock-maker. Rue du Cadran, for 
5 years, for an instrument, which he calls ^^ metronome. 9th 

May. . 

To M. Auguste Dubrunfaut, professor of chemistry, Paris, 
Rue Pav6e, au Marais, for 5 years, for the application of sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate to beet-root^ for the production of 
crystallized sugar. 1 1th May. 

To Messrs. Dumont, brothers, Pont de Bordes, department 
of Lot-et-Garonne, for an improvement on a patent granted 
the 10th of February, 1826, to them in conjunction with 
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Mt Poitevin, for 10 yeard^ for a distilling apparatus. 16ih 
MaVk 

To M. Oodiu, manofaeturer^ Petit Bagncux, depaHnkmt of 
the Seine, for id years, for a machine, which 1^ calls << iri6t^- 
hate/* to wei^ <iarriages. 15th May. 

To M. T^j^By Paris, Rae Saint Lazare^ for an iofrprd^fe- 
fbent on a pMlieiit for 10 years, granted the SOth of Oct. 1^27, 
for a portable apparatus for lighting apartments, manulaotdries* 
workshops, &c. hy hydrogen, gas from the heat of any Irind of 
grates. 10th May. 

To M. Amhroise Michael de ^Saint Denis, literary Rumaeh, 
4a Loup, Bourdeaax, department of the Gironde, for 5 years, 
kfr a method, which he calls ^^ sonography,'' of writing morer 
correctly and expeditiously than stenography, l^th Msif. 

To M. Auguste Haton, Paris, Place Royale, for 5 years, for 
a carriage, whidi he calls ^* pyrum-rotans.'' 16th M^. 

f o M. Pierre Darid, mechanic, Cdtc Saint S^^astine, No. 1/ 
Lyond, department «if the Rhdne, for 10 years, for a eibeap 
Baackine to wind silk, either simultaneously or separsMbelj^ ekher 
for hohhins or shuttle-canes. 25th May. 

To M. Bernard Komain, instructor, Bagnols, departnient of 
the Gard, for an improvemut on a patent granted Febriiary 5th, 
for 10 years, for a method which he cafis ** graplhiamakgy," 
tbr teaching to read and write at the satne time. &5di May. 

To M. tloche, manufacturer, Saint Etiehne, for an imj^rove 
ment on a patent to him jointly Olagnoh, sen. granted th^ i25lh 
of Nereifaber, 1828, for 5 years, ibr a roller foi' ribboh-making. 
tBtik MSty. 

Td M. Van Hentem, merchant, PatiSj JRuci ^ Tracy, fer 
5 years, for a cylindrical box to grate sugar. 2!5th MaV; 

To MessBS. Joseph and Claiide Guyftii, brothers, locksmiths, 
I>51e, department of Jiira, for 5 yedrt, fbr a kitchieri stbve. 
25th May. 

To Miss Caroline Descroizilles, sojourning at Paris, M. Gar- 
din's, Rue Hautefenille, for 5 yeaH, for ah apptiratus to baste 
tissues without pneumatiic and Teiitlllating punipis, 25th May. 

To Messrs. Oudet and Arnaud, mechaiiies. Saint Etienne, 
deiiartmeat of the Loire, fer 5 yfears, -for a rbUer, which they 
call '^ battant brocheur,'' fdr weaving ribbons from many 
&axL^e8. 25th May. ^ ^ 

Tb M; fier^i^u,' refiner, Nahiz, department of the Loire Inl^-* 
ti^fute, for 10 yeftrs, Ira* a new refining filiire. ^h May. 

To M. Augnste Touron^ cutler, Paris, Rue 4e Richlieu,^r 
5 years, for a fixed and nioving cyUndi4eal instrumeiit to 
sht^en razors. S8th May. 

To M. Bronxae, iron master, Paris, qitaj ¥oHaire, for 15 years 
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for an apparatus which' he calls ^^ a moveable firc-^rat^." 
28th May. 

To Messrs. Biiruot, Pionnier, Decrouy et Botherel, Paris, 
Rue PapilloD, for 15 years, for a method of burning plaster of 
Paris by means of hydrogen gas, and purifying coal without 
any other combustible, and pulverising it. 28th May. 

To. M. Jean Pierre Valdeiron, Rue Silvabelle, Marseilles, 
department of Bouches-du-Rhone, for 5 years, for a syphon, 
which he calls " ^ .^coulement perp6tu61," for watering land 
from pits on sloping ground, and for making jet . d'eaox. 
28th May. 

Tp.M. Alexandre Lefranc, goldsmith and jeweller, Paris, 
Rue Taitbout, for 5 years, for a coffee-pot with a chafing-dish, 
which he calls " cafetiere Lefran€." 28th May. 

To M. Haetjens, merchant, Paris, Rue d'Kchequieur, for 
an improvement on a patent granted 19th August 1828, for 
5 years, for a machine which he calls " porte-encre anxiliaire, 
ou porte-couleur anxiliaire,'' for supplying ink to printing press, 
and colours to every other impression on stuff and paper. 
28 th May. 

To M. Frederic Athanase Lebreton, Bel Air, Commune de 
Gentilly, arondissement de Sceaux, department of the Seine, for 
5 years, for a composition to destroy ants. 20th May. 

To M. Folquin Fran^oix Leclerc, Paris, Boulevard du 
Temple, for 6 years, for a machine to clean and black shoes 
and boots. dOth May. 

To M. Pierre Louis Nicolas Conquerant, physician, Cou- 
tances, department de la Marche, for 1 5 years, for a series of 
safety cocks for liquors and gas» and for a new gauge to measure 
the contents of casks. 30th May. 

To M. Antoine Leopold Cheradam^, merchant, Paris, Boule- 
vard des Italiens, for an improvement on a patent for 15 years, 
dated 13th December preceding, for a new method of lighting. 
30th May. 

To'M. Alexandre Frangois Selligue, engineer, Paris, Rue des' 
Jeuneurs, for 5 years, for a kneading trough. 2d June. 

To M. Eugene Garnier, mechanic, of Boubers, represented 
in Paris by M. Garnier, Rue de Bourbons, for 5 years, for a 
machine for making ices. 2d June. 

To M. Antoine Dominique Jisco, locksmith, Paris, Rue Le- 
pellier, for 5 years, for an instrument which he calls ^^ monte- 
ressort-botte/' containing all the utensils to mount and dismount 
fire-arms. 4th June. 

To M. Segundo, represented by M. Mans, librarian, at 
Termes, near Paris, Rue des Acacias, for an improvement on a 
patent for 10 years, dated 30th October 1829, for curbs and 
bits for horses. 5th June. 
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To M. Paul Planchet^ mechanic, Saint Etienne, department 
of the Loire, fot 5 years, for a roller for making dilk ribbons. 
5th June. 

To Messrs. Pi tray and Viel, merchants of Charlestown, re- 
presented in Paris by Messrs. Perrier, brothers, Rue Neuve de 
Luxembourg, for 15 years, for a rice-mill. 5th June. 

To M. Roth, Paris, Rue d'Enfer, for 15 years, for an appa 
ratus to evaporate and prepare syrups without injuring them 
5th June. / 

To M. John Udney, Paris, at M. Daniel Glashin's, Ru« 
Vivienne, for 5 years, for a new steam machine. . 5th June. 

To Messrs. Thilorier, senior and junior, and Barrachin, Paris, 
Rue du Bonloy, for an improvement on a patent for 5 years, 
dated 12th May 1828, to M. Thilorier, senior, and prolonged, 
Jnne 6, 1827, to 15 years, for a lamp called " hydrostatique 
ii reservoir inf6rieur," to replace that called " k la Carcel," 
without any wheelwork or moveable piece ; and secondly, for 
an improvement on a second patent for the same purpose to the 
9th June. 

To M. Jo^seph Goetz, merchant, Paris, Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, for 5 years, for an apparatus to ferment beer* 
9th June- 

To M. FluryDouzel, manufacturer, sojourning with Messrs. 
£liz6e Devillas and Co. Lyons, department of the Rhone, for 
15 years, for a reverberating furnace, either by wind or draught, 
for vitrifying without moveable earthen plates, "^th June. 

To M. Jean Francis Lambert, mercer, Paris, Rue des Grands 
Augustins, for 5 years, for a machine to tag laces. 12th June. 

To Mrs. Rondet, alias Marie Louise Cheon, midwife, of the 
o£Bce of charity of the tenth arondissement of Paris, Rue du 
Four Saint Germain, for 5 years, for an instrument for blowing 
air into the chests of fresh born children. 12th June. 

To M. Lexcellent, comb-maker, Paris, Rue de Montmorency 
Saint Martin, for 5 years, for a method of rendering horn 
elastic. 12th June. 

To M. Antoine Perpigna, represented in Paris by M. Feron, 
joiner, Rue Saint Nicholas d^Antin, for 5 years, for a meth A 
of . brick making. 12th Jnne. . 

To M.Louis Joseph Salmon, chemist, Paris, Rue de M^iil- 
montant, for 5 years, for a method of producing a new manure. 
13th June. 

To M.- Edouard. Petersen, Strasbourg, department of the 
Bas Rhin,'for 5 years, for a universal steam mover. 13th JuAe. 

To Messrs. Orry, engineer, and. Houssaye, merchant, Paris, 
Rue Hauteville, for 5 years, for a couch indicator. 13th June. 

To M. Jean Antoine ^arie Collembet, professor , Paris, Rue^ : 
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Vivienne^ for 15 years, for a method oi teaching to write at 
the ktme time as pronanciation and orthagraphy. 13th Jniie. 

To Messrs. Rondeaux and Henne, pasteboard-makers, 3on- 
pmits. La Cho^ielle Saint Denis, department of the Seine, for 
l5 yt«»s, fo^ a method of making pasteboard and paper of old 
leather, which they call ^' water-proof aad common leather 
paper and pasteboard. 13ith June. 

1\> M. Joseph Delemcmtex, mechauiic, Paris, Rae Simea<-le- 
Franc, for 5 years, for a turning wheel to make cyiindiical 
aceews. IBtk JAsie. 

To Messrs. Eno-Salmon, mereihaDt, Paris, Rue Neume Sainte 
EustiMsiie, and Yoart Pavie and Jourdaisi, maoufiicturers, 
Eouen^ fior a funiiture stuff with both sides of different colours. 
)^h June. 

To M. <jwo"iidot, engineer, Paris, Rue du VaUde-Grace, for 
iy yearSj fer a iiiachinse to cut paper. 15th June. 

T^ MBfm^ irvk]g and 'Morsmi, Paris, the former at M. Kia- 
sotr's, fi^f^e Rkihdiea, and the latter at M. Lafitte^s, Rue 
d'Artois, for 10 j^ears, for a weighing machine. 1 6th June. 

IVd M€«ii^. Bn^thant and BoutIob, Paris, at Messrs. -Damon - 
iU«7 and OouftttdjiRae i^ifontaiartre, for 5 years, lor a ana^rbine 
, which they call " accelerator," for carriages. 16th June. 

T* Miessrs. de ^ttnjdol and de SaUter Dupin, ^NantK, and 
^ariS) H^ae de iCottMBcbler, 'Ivotel d'£spagne, for 5 years, for a 
liic^tliol 0^ Mnakitig ohiba mo«her-of-piearl. 17th June. 

T« M. Johft Byirjie fDadden^ Passy, near Pa#]3,qaay of Poissy, 
for l^yeiir^, ^r an 'apparatus to give^uotion tostag'aant water, 
wj^thout r«nsing the ^mbe!v ak^&fe its iidttnrsA lesirel, or to artificial 
-mriilets, wiiGliifthe least ^ssiUle tos^iof power. 17 th June. 

l^s'M. Fer34^lmd FatTve, painted calico ma^er, Naaites, 
4efi firrindettt of <the' ^Loii« &&de«re, for ^ years, iov carding 
and stuffing ^miH^hines >of v^ytaftery and ^kemate ioraivement to 
[0ttPiy «th#, ubA fttfitti dlsctily 4iBd fbstiini^ called >Nant68 cotton, 
«nd Olthdr^tdfs/ :i76ii Jiiine. 

To M. Teste Laverdet, locksmith, Saint 'Saiilge, represented 
4a Paris lny M. tiavei^idb, Rue du €optrat (Social, for d years, 
iVn-:aiiiand<^m>H €o^helil freni&^eans. 

To M. Godin, manufacturer, Pelit-Blft^neux, depavtaneiit of 
tbe^iSekie, for J^ yeavs, (for:aeaf«iage w(hie1i iie calk ^ mes- 
siijijfetle econotigqiie. i9tk Jane. 

To M. John Dixon, merchant, Benfield, departnsent >otf (the 
BastRliii^, foir j$ y€^, fdr>a maeikinew^ ^ omrdis, 

sOhp-aabometr^^^ for warping and mee^sofiBg ootton, ^lisens- 
^ooflen and silk thread, ^c. 19^ Jane. 

To M.' Josef^ Miarloix, colSai^'^Bttker, Rue Ssliat Dondniftte, 
: : !LyoB«, Aepartnent of the Sthone, £or i5 y«Ri«, £or a eollar, viftich 
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he calls *^ col <aMiriai4eyy tat^e id xMiiiB,/Bih99yo\B, castor^ &c 

skins. 20th June. 

To M. Oaly Cazalat> professor of physic, Paris Rue Croix 

4es PetJ^-Pfeaipp^^ f^r ^Q ;^ff, for an ^Qf:^^f^^ fQXffH^' 

pleting the liff^iting system with pure ,^a^Q^» ain and ml. 
22nd'June. . .> f „-r» v, ♦ 

Xo M. Fitigerio, apothcoavy of the lying-fin heii8e/Faa(by Bse 

de 1^ B(>ftr^jt, for ^^evfe for ^n ^pw^ti^ jB^^jfx^f^^fiff^^^" 
infecting privies of fopi air. 24th June. 

To M. Nicholas Itoozeau, apotiiecary, of -RhMnis, and of 
Paris, ]^mdfffionrfidlm, fpr W j^^rnyfoi^SMWPYM^S^ Af JIM- 

rying gas. 24th June. 

To M. Wattebled, engineer^ Paris, Rue de Menilmontant^ for 
15 ye«mlbr ani^ofahie, which he calls '^ Trogbetvoae/* forpre- 
serving grain, and dosl^oyiag wea^^ls. Mfik ^M^^ 

To M. Theodore Paul, enginecir, Pfiris, Rue Notre Dame des 
Victoires, for 10 years, for improvements on the mode iff con- 
veyance, known by the ^eme of tha i^Sfsteqia J^ahaer." 
24t}i Juna. 

To M. Jean Baptiste Qenoux, formerly pdnter, at ^Gap^ re- 
presented by M. Rusand, printer. Rue M^rciere, Lyons, depart- 
kiont of the Rhooa, ^a miethod of ttereotyptag, whiok \ha jcalls 
" fttereotypip gew)fl»eflpey' for 10 yeaijp. aSt^^fipp. 

To M. Chiurles fTan90is Gi^illaume, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, for IQ years, for a hand and -horse mill to gnnl 
com. 20tii i^ine. 

To jML ^epjwniii BcOljct^, (l^ftftipn, ,iceF^se|it^d }fi Pjwpp ^ 
M. Perpigna, Rue de Grammont, for 10 years, for mechanisiji, 
applicable to navigation. 26th June. 

Tp H- Aitflmhi Gipofl^n, goliJfin^tli a^^ iewftHwr, f o^ffs da 
J'Intendance, ^P^rd^ayx, department of the GifOQde, ^for 10 
years, for a machine, which he calls ^' aguaceleri^ere,^^ /or 
making 'vesstfb go'ia 9i& dk^tipna against^ha cmvent in Bmss, 
and at sea, by manual ff^t^^joj^. ^^A^^ JaQ9* 

To ]VI« Jacques Fr^an9ois ^ulli^, paper-noiaj^er, jit ya^jpoell, 
represented ai "Paris by M. Armonvfile, secretarj^ of toc con- 
-tarofstory of 4iits.a^itriide8,tRiie iieiSaiatJ([aitin,.fi(>ri^>]^«, 

substances. 26th June. 

To Mrs. Dulac, nome Delapierre, Paris, Hue duFanbofirg 
Sunt Msotin, tat^ Taaao^iw^ lajsqid; fdi^mA, J^^kM^vI^ i^^^^ 

.7*0 JVI. J^an ^^toine Raymond, timber merchant, Paris,'Rue 
SsiinHlf artitt^ for 0^^ yeanf, ^ a iDcMMio'toBgaa>i;^th«p wiUioat 

iiMiHifis»iwn(Mia4pfiP9fibWfl t90l%rilPMfi^b9^- 

29th June. 
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To George Henry Manton, of Dover Street, Piccadilly, in 
the county of Middlesex, gun maker, for his invention of 
an improvement in the construction of locks for all kinds 
of fowling pieces and fire arms. 2d. Sept. — 2 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of 
Middlesex, brewer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of cannon. 9th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Shaw Brandretb, of Liverpool, barrister at 
law for a new method or methods of applying animal 
ppwer to machinery. 9th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Joseph Ange Fonzi, of Upper Mary-le-bone Street, 
in the. county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain improvements 
or additions to fire places. 9tb Sept. — 6 months. 

To James Soames, jun* of Wheeler Street, Spital 
Fields, in the county of Middlesex, soap maker, for a new 
preparation or manufacture of a certain material produced 
from a vegetable substance, and the application thereof 
to the purposes of applying light and other uses. 9th 
Sept. — (5 months. 

To Thomas Morgan, of the par4sh of Tipton, in the 
county of Stafibrd, manufacturer of tin plates, for a new 
method of manufacturing or preparing iron plates or black 
plates for tinning. 9th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Robert Torrens, of Croyden, in the county of Surrey, 
. a lieutenant colonel in the royal marines, for certain appa- 
ratus for the purpose of coipmunicating power and motion. 
9th Sept.— 6 months. 

To David Lawrence, of Stroud, and John Crundwell of 
Ashford, gun makers, both in the coilnty of Kent, for cer- 
tain improvements in apparatus to be applied to -fowling 
pieces and other fire arms, in place of locks, I5th Sept. 
:6 months. 
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To George Harris, of Brompton Crescent^ in the county 
of Middlesex^ captain in the royal navy, for improTements 
in the manufactutre of ropes and cordage, canvas and 
other fabrics, or articles from substances hitherto unused 
for that purpose. 15th Sept. — 6 months. 

To James Milne, of Edinburgh, architect, for a machine 
or engine for dressing of stones used in masonry, by the 
assistance of a steam engine, a wind, a horse, or a water 
power, whereby a great quantity of manual labour will be 
saved. 15th Sept.- — ^6 months. 

To John Aitchison, of Clyde Buildings, in the city of 
Glasgow, and county of Lanark, merchant, for certain 
improvements in the conicentrating and evaporating of 
cane juice, solutions of sugar, and other fluids. 16th Sept. 
6 months. 

To Thomas Cobb, of Calthorpe House, near Bradbury, 
in the county of Oxford, Esq. for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of paper, intended to be applied to the 
covering of walls or the hanging of rooms, and in the 
apparatus for effecting the same. I5th Septi — 6 months. 

To Thomas Westwood, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square, in the county of Middlesex, watch maker, for 
improvements in watches and time-keepers. 23rd Sept.— 
6 months. 

To Isaac Brown, of Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, in 
the county of Middlesex, watch maker, for certain im- 
provements applicable to watches and other horological 
machines. 2drd Sept.-«-2 months. 

To Hayward Tyler, of Warwick Lane, in the city of 
London, brass-founder, (being one of the people called 
quakers,) for certain improvements in the construction of 
water closets. 23rd Sept. — 2 months. 
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]) the waxing moon. — ([ the waning moon 
RothMhitUb. J. LEWTHWillTE. 



The Select Cooimittae of the House of Commoas, op 
Patents for Inyentions^ not having publidied their Rcjporty 
vHs «te istiU t>reTi9Dt^ feyu%»d>e parlidiilars t>f tfuw pro^ 
ceedings before our readefs^Mtlidpe to be etlabled to db jsb 
in biir nexi niimber ; miich important iirformatioti liaving 
been jelicited xi|>on this .suhj^cti we trust the pcffiisal will 
be found gratifying^ 



Patent Office^ Chancery Lane. 
30th Sept. 1820. 
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Art. IV.— On M. A. Bernhabd's Patent for 

Raising Water. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, %e. 

Gentlemen^ — As we have proved that the discharge by 
this apparatus of the water raised is not the consequen6e 
of its expansion, it only remains to shew that condensation 
has little to do with the mechanical effects of the ma- 
chine — ^at least as a prime mover to an attached train of 
work. The condensation of a portion of the gases and va- 
pors evolved takes place as observed (page 10^) during 
their passage through the continually renewed column of 
water ; I reckon little upon the increased condensation by 
the tube condensers — ^for the successive portions of the co- 
lumn of water arriving at the condensers are only at 140^ 
Fahr. or less. The rest of the elastic vapors raised^ at the 
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same time that they effect the discharge of the water 
thrown out^ are themselves discharged at. the exit valve— 
for the formation and greateii^ ^pansive force of those va- 
pors is always in the hoiler. Now the principal mecha- 
nical force of the elastic vapors raised^ has heen employed 
in opening the exit valve against the atmospheric pressure, 
closing it with a force of 2,000 pounds upon the square 
foot. It is not therefore by condensation^ but by the elastic 
principle as contra-distinguished to condensation, that me- 
chanical power is to be obtained in this machine, — conse- 
quently the condensers, so far as they act, operate gene- 
rally against the power of the machine, although they 
partially assist the operation of the air pump in effecting 
at intervals a renewed vacuum. As to the condensation 
of the water of the column in transit that (by the table, page 
7,) can be only one twentieth part, if reduced frona the 
temperature of 142°.5 to 42*.5 the maximum of density. 

Mr. Bernhard does not inform us what is the average 
temperature of the descending cohimn at the exit valve ; but 
I should conceive it to be but little diminished by its pas- 
sage through the condensers in a tolerable re^pid motion; 
and if the quantum of motion be diminished, the quantity 
delivered at the dischai^ing valve is proportionately less. 
Co^ensation of tb$i[ wate;? h^ therefore Utile connexion 
with the mechaoicaJl rfis^ulta. Alttho^gh condensation assists 
ih» acftion of tbc^ air, puiii^p aft^ its operation in first forming 
the torricellian columjia^ it appears tp me tp be; a fojrc^ 
acting against the fosrce^ which effect the ^hBawi^g put of 
the.body o"f water, and a^ eanti»ry.force&d^5jtrqy eachptbeir# 
intdiia point, of view, the condensers may be dispensed with; 
J may be wrong in. several of my eonclusiQns, but.thexk).ta 
upoa which they, axe formed are imperfect and the machine 
itself novel, a&.fai! as re3pects the boilii^ of a. torricellian 
coliim^a o£ water for th^ crea^tion of ^a^ lapie^hanical pawer» 
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The correction of your scientific correspondents will be 
most acceptable to me^ as just conclusions from right 
principles ought to form the ultimate object of all phi- 
losophic research. 

The general mechanical powers of this invention as com- 
pared with those of the steam engine, which it professes 
to supersede, can scarcely be considered, for want of 
dat^^ and comparative estimates of expense in erection, 
power, fuel, labour, repairs, and numerous other particu- 
lars, which can be cbrrecfly given only by a series of ac- 
tual experiments. But a column of water is raised by this 
apparatus and discharged at the height of seventy feet. 
In this view Mr. Bemhard's machine acts precisely as a 
force, or other pump, raising the same quantity of water 
to the same height, in an equal time, and discharging it 
with an equal velocity. If any such column of water is to 
be considered a prime mover to a train of machinery by 
its force or fall from suiy given height, the question of 
comparative advantage between Mr. Bemhard's column, 
and any similar column, discharged in equal tiihe and 
quantity, with equal force, resolves itself into a calcula- 
tion of comparative expense for the production of siich 
equal effects. Mr. Bernhard thrill possibly oblige yOiir 
readers by stating the quantity of water dischairged ill a 
given time, the bore of his pipes, the velocity of Hie dis- 
chai^e, the quantity of coal consumed and other neces- 
sary particulars, which can stlone justify any conclusion as 
to the comparative or actiial value of his apparatus, eith^ 
considered as a mere discharging pump, or as a prime 
mover. 

As a prime movers the steam Engine J appears to me 
me to have a decided advantage ; in it the elastic vapors 
raised are supplied to the cylinder in det^rmmate and ev^n 
portions; each portion injected effects its object (that of 
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raising the piston and rod) by a vegulated movement ; it 
is then condensed or discharged^ and the regular pressure 
of the atmospheric column upon the piston is the even 
mechanical force which puts the connected machinery in 
motion. The whole of this operation is regulated to any 
given number of strokes per minute^ which advantage^ I 
apprehend from the nature of Mr. Bernhard's apparatus, 
cannot be given to that under any modification. As a 
prime mover, the steam engine is therefore preferable in 
its niechanical construction, and modus operandi. As a 
pump Mr. Bernhard's machijiie is a single instrument of a 
given calibre, stationary in situation ; to the steam en- 
gine ^ny number of pumps raising a given quantity of 
water in a given time, and with determined velocity of 
discharge, may be connected, in several situations^ and at 
various distances, as required ; or if one pump to produce 
a given discharge at a certain height be required, such 
single pump may be placed in various situations according 
to cirQumstances, which cannot be done with Mr. Bernhard's. 
machine. 

The comparative capital required, and all attendant 
expenses of working, are matters to be determined . by 
experience. As to friction, that must exist whether in an 
exhausting air pump, made air tight, or in the piston of 
a steam cylinder, made steam tight ; the quantum is still 
a matter of comparison, resolving itself into the ques- 
tion of comparative work performed at a given expense, 
or of the given work performied at a comparative ex* 
pense. As to the danger of explosion, I apprehend if 
safety valves be not fixed to Mr. Bernhard's retorts or. 
boilers, there is danger of explosion from the same 
causes ' which produce explosions in steam boilers ; the 
forces which are to produce the effects of the engines ori- 
ginate and produce their strongest and first meclianical 
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actibn in the boilers in either instance^ and as Mr. Bemhard- i 
misu^hine effects the discharge of his column of water not- 
withstanding the atmospheric pressure^ as we have shewn 
it does by nieans of elastic vapors^ these must act upon 
the interior surfaces of his boilers/ by the principles laid 
down, at least with a pressure of two thousand pounds 
upon every square foot. 

The purification of the water discharged may be effect- 
ed to a certain degree, which of course is an advantage in 
the supplies for domestic purposes. Mr. Bernhard's un- 
dertaking is ingenious— its degree of utility must be tested 
by experience. 

If I am wrong, in any conclusion, I trust that the ^tice 
of the principles of science which I have applied to this 
interesting subject will at least prove advantageous to the 
promotion and perfection of future hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic machines. The principles of all science are unaltera- 
bly fixed by nature, and we have, to bring our machines to 
the standard of those principles ; we cannot subject these 
to theoretical innovations for the purpose of reconciling^ 
apparent anomalies in the construction and action of our 

mechanical inventions. 

Yours, &c. 

iEOLUS. 



Art. V. — Mr. Aris on the Theory of Parallel Motion. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, S^c. 

Gentlemen, — As I perfectly agree with the observations 
made in the concluding paragraph of the very useful com- 
munication which appeared in your last nunaber, signed 
Plubib, that the path of the piston rod of a steam engine 
approaches the nearest to a straight line when the length' 
o[' the bridle rods is equal to the radius, or distance of the 
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hAck links from the eentre of the beam. I now h^. 
klftTe to propose an arrangement of the parts of Ae paral-* 
lei motion> whereby they may always be equals at any 
radius of the back links ; the insertion of which in your 
Valuable Journal will much oblige 

Your humble iserrant, 

J. R. Aris. 

Sim Fire Office, 
Nov. 1829. 

I shall give the proportion of the parts of the parallel 
motion^ on the principle of the proposed arrangement, by 
first putting it in the form of geometrical problem, and 
shall begin with that arrangement (as a standard) where 
the radius, or distance of the back links from the cen- 
tre, of the beam, is equal to half the great lever, as re- 
presented in the diagram, plate IV. % 1. (via.) a, 6, c, the 
great lever, or half the beam, c, the centre, 6, y, the back 
link, suspended midway between a, and^c ; in this arrajige- 
ment when the beam is in a horizontal position, the bridle 
rod p, q, will coincide with the parallel rod d, f, but if 
the back link is to be suspended at any other radius, it 
will be very easy to determine the places of the fixed cen- 
tres of the bridle rods by the following method : — 

The beam remaining in the horizontal position, produce 
a line from c, through ti{, and the plans of the fixed centres 
of the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line. Draw 
another line from c, through/*, and the moveable ends of 
the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line ; their plans 
may be found as follow : — 

Suppose the back links to be suspended from g, nearer 
ia the end a, of the b^un, draw a line from g, parallel to 
b,f, and it will intersect the line c,/, at s ; then g, *, wiW 
be the length of the back link ; then place the moveable 
€aA of the bridle rod (which is alwayis ^qual to the 
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ndiuii; or di^aaoe of the |)ack link ff om ti^ centre^) to 
tbe ei)d s, of file back link, in a position parallel to d, /, 
and the other end will fall on the point r, in the line ^, d^ 
This method will hold good under any other sitnation ed 
the back links. 

One case, will be sufficient, when the radius of the back 
link is nearer to the centre than b, see fig 2, at h, draw a 
line from A, parallel to b,fj it will intersect the line c,f 
in k ; then h, k, will be the length of the back link, and 
A:, /, the bridle rod, which is still equal to the radius A, c» 
of the back link. In this case a parallel rod will be ne- 
cessary to connect the back link with the parallelogram. 
I have placed it a little higher, that it may be distinctly 
^een. 

Now whether either of the bridle rod3,jt>, q, r, s, t, v, 
ip, Xy and their correspqnding back links, are made use of, 
the part of the point d, will be identically the same, and 
^ a proof of it, a model can be constructed to which may 
be attached the whole of the bridle rods and their back 
links, arranged, as in fig. 1, and it will be found that they 
can all work together. 

•As the length of the back links is proportional to their 
distance from the centre, it will be easy to find their lengths 
by the rule of proportion as follows : — ^If the radius 6, c, 
fig 1, requires 6,y*, the length of its back link, what will 
the radius gy c, require? The result will be g, s, the 
length of its back link, the small addition made to the 
length of the back links obviates the necessity of the bri- 
dle rods being longer than their radius, or distance from 
the centre. . 

. In this arrangement it will be seen that in the most ex- 
treme case, the bridle rod can never exceed the length of 
the great lever a, b^ c, nor the back links more than double 
those of the front. 
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- There are generally but two points in the parallel mo- 
tion that move in a vertical direction, viz. the point d, and 
the point m, fig. 1^ where the air pump is usually suspended ; 
but there can be any number of them from one end of the 
beam to the other, see fig. 3, provided they be all'on the 
lines c, d, and connected with the parallelogram, as a, 6, 
e, d, &c. and beyond the centre at i, &c. 



i^etent ^atent$(« 



To John Lihou, of Guernsey, but now residing at the 
Naval Club House, Bond Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, a Commander of Our Royal Navy, for 
his having invented an improved method of construct- 
ing Ships* Pintles for hanging the Rudder, — [Sealed 
14th April, 1829.] 

The very serious consequences which frequently attend 
the derangement of a rudder in stormy weather, by render- 
ing the ship unmanageable, has called forth the ingenuity 
of nautical men on many occasions for years past, in con- 
structing either a temporary rudder, or some means of re- 
pairing and replacing the original one. — ^The new mode of 
hanging a rudder proposed by Captain Lihou appears 
however to afford facilities, by which the inconveniences 
hitherto experienced will be in a great measure, if not effec- 
tually overcome, and from the testimony of some of the 
most able and distinguished officers in His Majesty's Navy, 
it appears to be a highly valuable improvement. 

The Patentee has favoured us with the following obser- 
vation, by way of prelude to his specification, which we 
give in his own words : — 
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'' It is an acknowledged fact, that when the rudder is 
knocked away from a ship, the pintles are generally found 
to have broken at the neck, or pin;. and when such an ac- 
cident occurs, the vessel becomes completely disabled, 
though the rudder may not be lost. Under these trying 
circumstances, the ship is forced to make every exertion 
to gain a port, . for the purpose of re-casting these broken 
pintles, or obtaining others, thereby losing much valuable 
time, and incurring great expense and danger in nearing 
the land in an unmanageable condition. All this incon- 
venience arises from the present mode of forming the 
pintles ; in consequence of which, when , the pin breaks 
the whole is ruined, and must be re-constructed merely 
to repair this intrinsically trifling defect; and further, 
should the brpken pin remain jammed in the googing, the 
vessel must be docked, or hove down (in countries where 
there are no docks) to get it out. I here. allude to what hap- 
pens to ships of war, Indiamen, and other large sea- 
going vessels, from the manner in which they are fitted. 
Small craft frequently use other means, not applicable 
to the former. 

Now, in order to avoid so much disaster, and to give 
a ship the means within herself, of readily reparing this 
most serious misfortune, at sea, or on foreign coasts des- 
titute of resourses, I have recourse to the following easy 
method, suggested to me by necessity and dear bought 
experience in a case of distress on board „ a ship I com- 
manded in Torres Straits. Namely, I construct the pin- 
tles in two separate pieces ; the pins or pivots, separate 
from their straps or braces, into which they firmly fix, 
and are shifted or removed as occasion requires, some- 
what like the crank of the steam engine. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'' The above named improved pintles are constructed 
of the same metal as is used at present for ships' pintles, op 
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of any metal or combination of metals proper for the pur- 
pose. They are of two kinds^ which may be distinguished 
from each other by the appellations of live or hanging 
pintles, and dumb or bearing or friction pintles : and they 
differ from those heretofore used by being so formed and 
constructed as to admit of much greater facility of repairs ; 
because each pintle is composed of separate parts as here- 
in after described. In my improved pintles the pin o^ 
pivot of the hanging pintle, and the bearing stud of the 
bearing or friction pintle, are made separate arid detached 
from the remainder of the pintle, and can be taken out 
and put in again at pleasure; consequently if the pin or 
pivot, or bearing stud, should become damaged or broken, 
it may be taken out and renewed without reconstructing 
the side brace or strap. The common or ordinary goog- 
ings are to be used in conjunction with my said improved 
hanging pintles to keep the rudder to the stern post. 

The improved hanging pintles consists of the usual side 
braces or straps, furnished with bolt holes for fastening or 
securing it to the rudder, and the head or boss, or mass of 
metal from whence its pin or pivot projects ; but instead 
of the pin or pivot of the pintle being cast, forged or 
fornied in one piece, with such head boss or mass of me- 
tal, a hole niiist be made through the boss to receive the 
pin or pivot ; which hole may be cylindrical, oval, square, 
polygonal, or slightly conical or tapered. 

Whatever shape it may be formed of, the head or upper 
part of the pin or pivot must be formed of a correspond- 
ing shape, and be made to fit it tightly, and without shake, 
the intentibn being that the pin or pivot may be firmly 
fixed, and rendered incapable of turning round in the boss, 
or of falling through it. To ensure this the more effectii- 
ally the head or upper end of the pin or pivot may be 
formed with a feather, or with fins upon it, let into, or 
countersunk in the upper part of the boss. 
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'f These pins or pivots, when so introduced from above 
into their places for use, are to be retained there, and pre- 
vented from rising, by the boss of the pintle being counter- 
sunk or let into the wood of the rudder, which must fit 
close and bear upon the pin or pivot and boss. The side 
braces, or straps, and the bosses of the hanging "pintles, as 
also the googings or braces, should be made stronger than 
the pins or pivots of such pintles. 

'^ It will be seen from this description, that any or all 
qf these pins or pivots may be removed, and others (which 
should always be ready prepared and at hand) may be 
placed in their stead. To effect this it will be unnecessary 
to do more than to take off the said side braces or straps, 
or else to remove a sufficient portion of the wood of the 
rudder that bears upon the heads of the said pins or 
pivots and bosses. 

'* My improved bearing or friction pintle consists of 
similar side braces or straps and boss as the hanging pin- 
tle, and may be made of the same ipatcrials as I have 
jbefore pointed out, and is to be affixed in the same man- 
ner ; but instead of inserting a cylindrical pin or pivot into 
the hole of the boss as hereinbefore described, I introduce 
a bearing stud of any hard metal or combination of metals 
into such hole upwards from below. This bearing stud 
has a shank and a projecting head or nob on its lower 
end, which I make hemespherical, parabolical^ flat, or in 
the form of a blunt inverted cone, and the shank that is to 
pass upwards into the hole of the boss of the pintle, must 
\fe so much smaller in diameter than the said protuberance 
as to leave a considerable shoulder to bear against the 
imder side of the above named boss, the shank that passes 
upwards through that boss, and the hole £hat receives it, 
must respectively be square, or of such a corresponding 
3bape as to prevent the bearing stud from turning therein ; 
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br for that purpose it must have feathers or fins, as before 
mentioned respecting the- head of pin or pivot of the 
hanging pintle. The upper end of the said shank must 
pass through the boss and project a little above it in 
order that it may be there fixed by a fore lock or cross 
key, or by riveting, or by a screw nut, or any other suffici- 
ent means to retain it in its place, and prevent it dropping 
out. 

'^ The pins or pivots of the hanging pintles may be 
also introduced and secured in their respective bosses in 
the same manner. This friction or bearing pintle may 
work upon the usual googing, but in order to reduce fric- 
tion, the friction or bearing pintle must work upon a 
counter or inverted friction pintle. The pin or stud of 
such inverted pintle is to be separatie and secured in its 
boss, as before described, and formed either with a flat, 
convex, concave, indented, or hollowed end, or protuber- 
ance of hard metal, for the purpose of receiving and sup- 
porting the underside of the corresponding protuberance, 
head, or stud, of the friction or bearing pintle of the 
rudder. -: 

'^ In fixing and applying these bearing or friction pin- 
tles, their respective positions upon the rudder and stern 
post should be such that the whole vertical pressure or 
weight of the rudder may be thrown upon them. Two' of 
these bearing or friction pintles will, I conceive, be found 
sufficient for the rudder of a ship of one thousand tons, 
fhough more may be used. The number of hanging pin- 
tles may be such as may be found necessary to secure 
the rudder to the stern post. Neither are these itnprbved 
pintles liniited as to the place or position they may b6 
placed in on the stern post and rudder from head to heel 
inclusive. - * - - 

*' The friction pintles may be placed on the stern 
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post^ and the hanging pintles on the rudder, or the hang- 
ing pintles may be attached to the stern post, and the* fric- 
tion pintles to the rudder, and as many may of course be 
lised as may according to the siie or quality of the vessel 
be required. 

'^ I mean it to be understood that my only claim under 
ray said invention is for making the pins or pivots of the 
hanging pintles, and the bearing studs (or heads and^ the 
pins to which they are attached) of the bearing or friction 
pintles, independantly and distinct from the remainder of 
the pintles. 

In Plate IV fiff. 4, A, is a rudder and B, the -stern 
post of a vesseFfitted with the improved hanging pixEtles 
at c, c, c, and bearing the friction pintles at ,d, d. Fig. 
5, A, is a view of the* back of a rudder which fits into 
B, a grooved .stern post in which the same hanging ' and 
friction pintles are shewn in corresponding situations. 
Fig. 6, is anj enlarged ^view of the hanging pintle and 
its corresponding brace or googing. Fig. 7, is the pin 
or pivot of that pintle, as it appears when detached from 
its brace, shewing the fins that prevent its turning or fall- 
ing^through. ^;The wood into which the pintles are fitted, 
prevents these pins from rising, as shown in figs. 4 and 5. 
Fig. 8, an enlarged view of the friction or bearing pintle, 
with its corresponding brace to bear the weight of the 
rudder. Pig. 9, is the pin or pivot of the friction or 
bearing pintle in a detached state. Fig. 10, shows part 
of a chain with a swivel joint for towing a rudder end; on 
in the event of its being knocked off, instead of towing 
it by the usual rudder pendants, which giving an oblique 
direction frequently occasion its \oss.-^[InroUed in the 
Petty Bag Office, October, 1829.] 
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To JAiq:s JVIabshall, of Chatham, in the county of 
Kentf Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, for his inven- 
tion ,pf imprqvemeff>ts in mounting Guns or Cantoris 
for sea or other service, [Sealed 26th June^ 1827.] 

" Ever smcp Bngland became the first maritime power in 
thp worlds her elevated position has required the conti- 
nual application of talent and exertion^ and the expendi- 
t^re of lax^!^ annual suxns^ to render the British Naify as 
efficient as possible ; for however varied the policy of dif- 
fexpnt admipistrations may have appeared on other ques- 
tioBS of expediency^ and however strenuously eoonbmy 
may hawe been advocated^ the maintenance of a powerful 
navy Jias at all times been one of the most decided mea- 
sures of Government^ and one of the most popular ap- 
propriations of no inconsiderable portion of the national 
resources. 

" Considering the efforts which have been made to per^ 
feet the construction and the fitting of ships of war^ by 
the adoption of many valuable improvements in ship- 
building, and by the introduction of those suggestions in 
their equipment which mechanical ingenuity or profes- 
sional .experience has been able to supply, it appears 
9JyQ^lar that no alteration has yet taken place in the 
mo(]^e of mounting ships' guns, though the existing in- 
Ci^nveniences of their carriages have never ceased to pre- 
^lefit themselves to practical men,, and to call forth 
nuQjierous attempts to improve their /construction. 

*' Tha^ the art of naval gunnery in point of national 
importance is deserving attention, equally with that of 
constructing ships of war, cannot be doubted ; since to 
neglect any means of improving the one, whilst every 
effort is exercised to advance the other, would be to con- 
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struct, at vast exp^nde, humerous pdwelrftil e'n^feB td 
effect certain purposes^ and to be regardfess of the ineaii» 
whereby their operations may be rendered usefdt in tkfe 
mosit extensive mahiler. Indeed so fully have the Lo^di^ 
Commissioners of the Admiralty consid^ted th6 import- 
ance of acquiring icelerity and precision in file exefrcise 
of ships' gxins, that they have mosl sfrtctly and eat- 
nestly commanded that the greatest exertion^ shotild b^ 
made for the attainment of these objects. 

'' Hence, the singular fact of a ship's giih feaiiiage 
Remaining the saniie unwieldy machine, which it has ev*f 
been since its first introduction on ship board, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. is far from being a proof that its 
construction h^i^ "not occupied th^ consideration of Hiisj 
Majesty's Government, or the attention of many naval 
officers and scientific characters, who have efffectfed fm- 
IJnrovements in other branches of ordnaric6 equipment 5 
'but the inference rather is, that either thfe estiiblished 
carriages answer in the most effective manner all the ptir-* 
poses required of them, or that, from the principle upoh 
which guris are mounted, they are incapable of improve- 
ment. 

'' How far the present gun carriage is calculated for 
sea service will appear by advertiiig td sbin^ of the duties 
it is required t6 perform ; when, to the unprejudiced at 
least, it will be evident that there Sfearcely elxiiSts a tdk- 
chine or instrument, by which important objefcts are tb 
t)e effected, more devoid of liriechanical contrivance 'tfr 
less calctdated to facilitate the e^orlB^ required iii 'its 
kpplicatioii. 

'' In the first place, a ship's gun required to be moved 
quickly in different directions, and is subject to be checked 
very suddenly in its motions : it is nevertheless placed 
lipon a carriage, whose axletrees are immovfeably bolted 
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parallel to each other, and upon which its weight is so dis- 
posed that^ nearly the whole of it rests upon one extremity 
of the carriage. When a gun is so improperly placed upon 
a carriage so imperfectly constructed, the inconveniences 
in working.it, as regards the violence with which it tilts 
up, and the difficulty which exists in laterally moving the 
fore part of the carriage, are consequences Vhich natu- 
rally follow. ' 

*' When a gun is much heated by continued firing, the 
recoil. becomes more and more irregular; and it conse- 
quently requires to be replaced more frequently in its 
proper position in the port. This should be effected by 
as little labour as possible ; for the prolonged continu- 
ance of the action, which occasions a more frequent oc- 
currence of- the operation, produces a reduction in the 
means whereby it is to be accomplished; the strength 
and numbers of the crew decreasing as the engagement 
advances. Yet to square a gun, or laterally move it, ixx 
. its port upon the old carriage, is attended with more 
difficulty and labour than any other part of the exercise. ., 

" It is evident, that the further guns can be pointed 
towards the bow or quarter, the more powerfully will 
they defend the ship and assail the enemy. It will con- 
sequently be supposed that the size of a port will form 
the limit- to the angle at which a gun can be trained or 
pointed across it ; but this is not the case : for the form 
of the old carriage generally prevents the guns traversing 
through an arc so great as might* otherwise be obtained, 
by from eighteen to twenty-four degrees : and thus, as 
it were, the application of the instrument is limited by 
the clumsiness of its handle. 

'' It niay be desirable to state briefly a few reasons 
why it seems impracticable to remove the objections 
which are attached to the old carriages, so long as the 
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ancient practice of mounting ships' guns by their trun- , 
nions is continued. 

'* First, since the width of the fore axle prevents a 
gun's turning to the greatest angle across its port, this 
must be contracted to ren^ove the objection ; as, how- 
ever, nearly the whole weight of the gun rests upon the 
fore axle, its stability, as regards any tendency to upset, 
would be decreased by thus narrowing its bearings ; nor 
would any extension that could be given to the width of 
the hind axle always restore that safety to the gun which 
a contraction of the fore trucks would endanger ; because 
the violent twisting check, which the irregular action of 
the breeching sometimes occasions, at the same instant 
tilts up the gun and throws its whole bearing upon the 
fore axle, which has alone "to resist any tendency the gun 
may then have to upset. 

'^ With the truth of these observations will appear the 
necessity of resorting to new principles in the construc- 
tion of gun carriages, in order to obtain those material 
u)iprovements in naval gunnery which it is the object of 
the patentee to effect. 

. '' The new gun carriage consists of two distinct parts> 
whose movements are independent of each other; afid 
whichy though jointly supporting the gun, have separate 
duties to perform : one is termed the breech carriage, 
the other the bbeast carriage. 

The : breast carriage, Plate V. fig. 1, o, consists of a 
block of elm, in which two plates of nearly similar form 
are let in flush upon the top and bottom surfaces, and 
secured in their places by the clinched bolts. The upper 
plate is; made much thicker than the lower one, and one 
bolt stouter than the others. By means of these plates, 
termed eye plates, the breast carriage is attached to the 
centre of the port by the breast bolt g, passing through 
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tbe holeg €, e, <aii4 thro«^h tbe gudgeons €, «l, whack am 
fixed to the ship's side* .... 

In the eye plates^ tbe holes oe, x, form su socket m 
<wtiich the spkicUeof the crutdi works ; a hole having-beea 
made through the breast block sufficiently large to pre- 
vent the spindle of the crutch from oTor 'becoming tight 
in tt« To the under part of the breast blocks is bolted 
an iron axle w, upon which a bushed wooden truck works, 
and the end of the breast earriage trayerses. The upper 
gudgeon c> is fixed to the Aip's side., by bolts passing 
through the timbers, and the top eye plate rests upon it. 
The lower gudgeon, or a 49iocket placed upon the watep- 
way, as most conyenient, is only required t:o steady the 
heel of the breast bolt^ and does not support any of the 
weight of the gun. 

The crutch h, shown also in fig. 2, is formed-of wrought 
iron, ^114 receives within tbe lower ^part of it a small 
blook of wood, upon wh|ch the gun vests and works« 
The block is made a little concave to receive the gun ; 
and, io the other direction of its uj^er surfoce, is so ctut 
away, or made convex^ as not to interfere with the gun's 
lodging on nearly the centre i^f the blo^k, when it is 
dleipated or' depressed. 

The breech carvi9ge,'%, *l/6> 19 formed ^in^Uariy to the 
q14 gun ' carriage, with the fore part '<>f it put away. 
p, p, are iron clamps with a hinge at o ; tbo'lower part 
is secured tothe Icont of the breech eairriage by a bolt, 
and by the eye ^ pin, wh^cfa if; clinched at^t^. < The^ upper, 
OF^movoable part, spans pound the tpuiyuon ; and, bein^' 
fore^loc^d down to the eye pin^ svspi^ds or attaches 
the front' of the i breech carriage to the gun. The breech 
of the gun » supported upon a bed and com, and is ele- 
vated and depressed liy th^n in the "usual way. . 

The eirciuBtta}iC€» which renders practicable this mode 
of mounting long guns, in ships of war, is, thai contrary 
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^ to htvisenrice^ the gun is stopped m its recoil by a strong, 
sope or beeeching as soon as the muzzle arrives suffi-- 
eieiitlyj withui' the port to allow of its beiag conveniently, 
lioaddd; for siftce it happens that 'the proper and usuai^ 
^||B£e ever whidi a gun is allowed to ruur m; (all unne^ 
eesaai^j^, renoii increasing the delay and labour of running, 
the gun out) is^ on an average of cases,, about- equal to 
tibe distance of the gun's trunnion rim from its tacuizzle 
rkn;^ it follows that, all the action which a gun should 
faave'>; ia.aad 01:^ of its port^ is obtained by its being; made 
I tet slider boekwards and forwards^ from its trxmnion tor its 

imlKajie upon the stationary rest or crutch of the breast 
earriagj^, 13ie gun: is pris vented from runnmg out any 
further by* the ' trunnions^ or trunnion rim*, ct)ming in 
eontaet .with the erutdi ; and when the gun is^ rim in; the 
appr€«fih of the nsuzzle any neasei^ to the crutch, or the 
dai^ef of its^ recoiling too far through it,; is^ not only pre- 
TieDftedbyra stout breeching, but doubly guarded agaiiist 
fa^ a slBong. breast rope, fixedrta the breech carriage, &nd 
prtiMgd/ round the crutch. 

Tlius are the two parts of- the carriage [nrevented from 
^ apprdaehing into contact,, or of receding too far from 

each>other> whilst the gun itself preserves the commnnir 
ealion'between 4lie two parts >of itii^: carriage. 

The chief novelty, of this principle of mountingi con-^ 
MUts in having removed* the bearing of the gun upon its 
carriage, from the trunnions (whichr have now nothing, to 
AA' with stt{^orting the gnu): to a fixed- point at the 
lfr0ech, .£^' a moveable point' somewher^ between the 
nnlzzle ^md the trunnion* 

li^^kKis of motion, upon which the gun is now ele- 
vated sLnd depressed^ is therefore no longer at the trun- 
nions, but at the point where the fore part of flie gun 
reste tipoftrthe crutch-block; and in each change which 
tUdt axas' under^oee; a suppoort will be afforded to the 
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gun exactly in the place where it is wanted ; for when i( 
is run out, (the only situation in which the elevation is 
adjusted), the axis of motion is nearly in the centre of 
the gun, to facilitate the operation ; and when the gun is 
run in, and stopped by the breeching, (the only case in 
which it has any tendency to tilt up), the axis becomes a 
prop at the muzzle to prevent it. 

With regard to the motion of the gun upon its crutch 
block, it may be remarked, that the quantity of friction 
produced depends in a great measure upon the hardness 
and extent of surface of the block. Upon a metal block, n 
a gun may be found to work too lively : on a broad elm 
block, not sufficiently so. Lignum vitae appears the most 
suitable for heavy guns, and elm for light ones. 

The breast carriage not only supports the fore part of 
the gun!,' but affords the means of traversing it from one 
side of its port to the other. Thus, in fig. 3, the weight of 
the gun, resting on the crutch at the pomt rr, may be drawn 
over to the position shewn by dots, with the greatest faci- 
lity, by the small breast tackles d, d ; when, by traversing 
the breech round at the same time, the gun is at once 
placed in any position across its port. The gun beiiig 
at liberty to move> round upon the crutch pin at a?, as an 
axis of traversing motion, it is not necessary, in training 
round, to move both the breech and the breast carriage 
at the same moment ; nor are both these parts of the 
carriage required to be in the same line when the gun is 
fired. By moving either the breast or the breech of the 
gun, the aim may therefore be altered, and the breech 
carriage may recoil in any direction, without producing 
any twisting strain upon the crutch or breast carriage. 

In the construction of the- new carriage, attention- has 
been paid to economy. The guns in use require' no alte- 
ration, and the present carriages may be converted into 
breech carriages by removing the fore axle. The gun- 
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iiers^ stores m -use lare &U6 UpptieaUe to tlie new 
system. / 

With regard to Hie weight of the respective carriages^ aiof 
old one of seven cwt. is replaced by a breeeh carriage of 
five ewt. and a breast carriage of three cwt. ; thus the 
total weight of the new exceeds that of the old^ in a 
twenty- four pounder, about one cwt. The moveable part 
of the carriage, however, or that which the crew has to 
put in motion in running out the gun, is less by two cwt. 
than the old carriage.— -/nroUec2 in the Inrolment Office 
in Chancery y Dec. 1827.] 



To WiujAM John Hobson Hood, ^ Arundet Street, 

Strand, in the County cf Middlesex, Lieutenant in the 

Royal Navy, for his invention of certain improve" 

ments on pumps or machines for raising or forcing 

water, chiefly applicable to jAf]p^.^-^Sealed May, 1827. 

The subject of this patent piurports to be ah improved 

and novel construction of ships' pumps, but after a very 

attentive perusal of the specification, we are unable to 

point out what are the particular novel features claimed. 

^The Patentee proposed to employ an apparatus on ship 
board, on the principle of the force pump, instead of the 
lift pump, on the latter of which constructions ships' pumps 
in general are made. The access to the bottom of the 
rising main is to be through a tube placed across the 
kelson, and open at both ends to the hold,- so that the 
water may readily flow in on either side ; and a grating is 
to be placed within, for the purpose of preventing the 
ingress of pieces of wood, or any other substances. At 
top of the rising mam a close square vessel is placed, 
called the condensing vessel, which is to act as a reser- 
voir, from whence the water is to be forced by the action 
^f the plungers in the pump barrels. This reservoir is 
divided into distinct compartments, with valves.. 



ia ascending'. bend round the periphery of a reciprQWbiii|| 
d^)ii$Qiir APW^wbttokb bub ia dteDe»dii|^. beewMr 9fij|a%ht 
iik%i^mAif» HkeAGfiiiA mihlisk. oav joint. of iWriHla 
)im %<»fitc]^>;whi0b< tr«U;bM»a9o intoadod to (bear . fiifiuMi 
^^r4iM>€>tbe^ skdbtoQB dna»$ and Umb by tkar votsftton 
#£^thll <lwnritliei todivMrevforcodt dowHi, aiid.lh0-^«|ow 
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by sweep rods .connected to craolUrupAai rotaitoijpvflbafi»« 
worked by men on the decks, above ; and one advantage 
pr<90sed by 4^ direaogeiRiBiitvwitbei^thni fxasfsx am star 
4iim«idt4i». Jbw^iA tke^veasd>. a!iiK>ta^«iitta£ tibe^KOBcfcof 

TSm resenmrviinr Miftdensingpiwsadi aniiir£CaUed> Jising 
xnscb .WEffjnalBQng^ if .itadissfaarging mriip^ft me^ pnqMrly 
cfeaodii^andbafib vble piper, or bosac attached) tOf^itatef>; i&f 
WtBrk]Bg^o£tfaftipiin90{ will came tiie. wator to^ba ferMl 
^mi'.UxBiijGti^Vk^n fimsen^^inei.ta which pluEpowthe'.Batoif 
teei purposat»' oceasiasiaUy; ttt apply 'i£.r«^[/9iroi{ezi ^ nl iie 



Ctl^Sbadi in thk parish of S§. LuUe, ih the c&KWt^ 
of'MichUe^sp',' WixtcN Manvfacturer-y fbt kiS Hetmng 
ittmn^i er fmmi <mi^a me^od of wmdhigd wat^M 
or^' cl^ick wltkout^ dykey ; whicH Afe* htdls' B^fcUafii 
Keflee9'Waick^or4Jti^k';' afid^v^so arcertdinwiprove^ 
mefvt to W appUed^ t9 Ms* lirie in^effibd^ detached 
dtorw«i#o#d*.— Steal64a8th D6c. 1827 ; 

Ti9H^ti^u];4ep aocasioned by^ tb^l ordiaa^jr miode o£ affply^ 
ing a deta<6ib^(Lkey;to tb^ back oi^.face^.of awati^ffof tth^^ 
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fmfom «( windittg^ it «qpy iOB telhieed %h6 ^F^^ i;b 
^onrtruet '«n ^pparfttUB ^f «l yWf iitt^e nft^ri^^ tHbich 
4rffeels ibdt ebJBctby drawing oiit^ button attib^ (yettn&uft. 

The Patentee says, " My inveiitron tOteistd in tft. iieiir 
imchaenieal arrangement, applicable 'to the winding iip of 
liorelogieid work ; &st, as respeets what is termed a 
going barrel the following are the tt^frtritansels Whidi I 
have VLVented w applieable tiiereto >^Plate V. fig. 6/ re- 
presents a wat& witli a going barrel, to whieh my inveir- 
tion^ is applied. In this %ure k part of the watdi face 
is temoYed, in order to exhibit the not^I pafts within, 
the operatioisi of which will be best understodd 'by der- 
«eribiag the sepadate detaehed ' figures. 

Fig. 7, is the bart>el i^tobet, with its «Ii6k and iiprili|f, 
whieh keep the maintaining power up. TUs ratdh^ Ift 
put on the barrel arbor, which is squared, and 'th^ pllit^ 
is smk, in whi^ it Ees) it^ls on the ^A6 of th^t part 
^ the^ plate that ^is under the did. This bftttdt ritldh^ 
18 SUI& or turned out as fer as tiie^t^etfa> td recdife «kik^ 
odier ratchet with its dick and Upriug, Whieh I call tJi^ 
Mcoiling ratehiet. Iliis reeoiling ratchet to fiiMted o& 
to the barrel pulley, ^e upper tflUle of this- bari^ pultfe^ 
being sunk to receive a spring, as seen in fig. 6^ whkA is 
tile reeoiling spring. 

^Oi^.th« -edge^f tfieifosot^l pulley a, ^dM« hti gtM¥^ 
tereeeire >a thain fr, ilhewtt detached «l fig. 9, Whi4lt *iB 
hooked to a pin in;tfae «aid gti^ote. THfe fig. 6, gif«is^it 
perspeetive^Tiew of tbe^studwlii^* kftepirthe b^M^l pdSejr 
steady ud^eleee te^ the ;barrel ratchet, ^^Pbi^ t^^nCt^ #f 
tftiB stud isLMund, aiiA^th^'eisttreof tb^i^ecdiling'i^ring 
i« hooked 0& ; ^tiie 6tbe« ettd at >tfa# )t«ca)liagf liptittg is 
hooked to the barrel ptdl#jr. 

^' P^. 6 and 8, riiew the In^endsittkc^ iftad^ 6t file 
MmtfnMrtal iftir the ease^ ; it turm Ireelyoavd pi^cd^f died 
d, fig. 8. This steel arbor has a small knob on one end e. 
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to prevent the impendant from slipping off; on the other 
end it is split to receive the end of the chain b, which 
is pinned on. The pendant of the case is perforated, 
tlirough which the chain passes. 

^* I shall next describe the manner in which this appa- 
ratus is intended to operate, and how it is to be put on 
the winding up arbor. 

*' When the barrel ratchet before mentioned is put on 
the square arbor, the recoiling spring is put on the barrel 
pulley, and placed over the barrel ratchet, so as to act 
in its click ; the chain, which is not longer than to pro- 
duce one revolution of the pulley, is put through the 
pendant, and hooked on to the pulley ; the stud is then 
hooked to the recoiling spring. By this stud the recoiling 
spring is set up one turn, more or less, and- the stud i8 
screwed on the plate. ^ 

'* To wind up the watch, the impendant is drawn by 
the finger and thumb from the pendant, as far as the chain 
will permit it, and on being released, the recoiling spring 
will bring the impendant back again to the pendant ^r and 
this operation being repeated till the pendant cannot 
be drawn out again, indicates that the main spring is 
wound up. 

'* When the works are to be woimd up by a fusee 
arjbor, the ratchet which keeps up the^ maintaining power 
is on the fusee itself; the fusee arbor square is on the 
same side of the plate as the going barrel^ under the 
dial. The recoiling ratchet is then put on the fusee 
arhor, its click and spring being on the barrel pulley. - 

^' Qere it is to be observed, that when any works ai!e 
to be wound up by a fusee, the fusee with the first wheel 
and its arbor return back again : which is not the case 
with, the going barrel ; i, is the relieving click lyhich has 
a double action ; first it acts as the recoiling click by its^ 
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action in the ratchet, and secondly, it acts as a reliever 
of the said click. It is placed on the under side^ of the 
barrel pulley with its spring. That part which is near the 
edge of the barrel pulley has a small pin, which pin goes 
through an aperture of! the barrel pulley into the groove 
where the chain lies. ; 

'' When the works are wound up, the impendant rests 
upon the pendant,, and the chain lays round the pulley, 
which is the same as with the going barrel. The pin of 
the • relieving click which goes into . the groove of the 
barrel pulley receives a pressure from the chain, and brings 
the click part out of the ratchet, and gives free action 
to the ratchet, on the fusee arbor to return back again 
without any drag or incumbrance of the click.*' 

A contrivance is proposed for setting the hands with- 
out a key, which consists of a rose head or milled edged 
boss, placed on the central arbor of the watch, and to 
which' the minute hand is made . fast. It is shewn in 
fig. 6. at /, , is described by the Patentee as '' the finger 
touch ; it is made of gold or some metal which will not 
rust. When the hands are to be set, a slight pressure 
with the end of the finger is required to turn the hands. 

'' The foregoing is a full description of the general 
principles of my invention, applicable to pocket watches ; 
the only alteration it will require for clocks is in the 
chain and the impendant, which must depend on the form 
of the clock case." 

A slight alteration is proposed in a part of the mecha- 
nism of the alarm watch, for which a Patent was granted 
to the, same party in April, 1827 (see Vol. II. of our 
present Series, page 84). It is now proposed to place 
the .discharging part, or we may . call it the trigger of the 
alarm in. a different position, in connection with what is 
called the elevator ; but this suggestion, as an improve- 
ment, being of a trifling nature, and not capable of 

Vol. IV. — Second Series. m 
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being understood without a full explanation of the alarm^ 
we consider it unnecessary to enter further into its 
detail. 

The Patentee concludes by sayings '^ The points upon 
which I ground my right of exclusive privilege to the 
above invention^ under my aforesaid hereinbefore in part 
recited Patent, are, the new combination of mechanidm 
which I have produped in the simple, easy, and conv^^ 
nient way of winding up or setting the hands of horolo* 
gical works or movements, by the con^bined operation of 
the recoiling ratchet, its click spring, the recoiling spring, 
the barrel pulley, the relieving click, the stud^ the im- 
|)endant with its chain, and the finger touch. But I 
hereby distinctly disclaim any exclusive right, benefit, or 
advantage to the individual parts hereinbefore described, 
which i claim only in their combined and collective ca- 
J)acity, my present patent being for a new mechanical 
arrangement and combination of parts already well 
known, but now applied by me to the production of a 
new purpose and effect."— [/wroZ^^d in the Inrolment 
Office in Qbancevy, February , 1828.] 



To Jqse;ph Aps^y, q/* John Street , Waterloo Road; in the 
Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, Engineer, for his in- 
vention of an improvement in machinery to be used as 
a substitute for a CrawA:.— [Sealed 27th November, 
1827.] 

■ - • • w • 

This coBtriirance i9 intended as a mode o^ converting a 
reciproeating ipot)OQ into a rotatory motion, as the vibra- 
tory action of the beam of a steam engine, which is usually 
conveyed to th« shaft through the agency of a crank, and 
thereby is caused to exert a rotatory power. 
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In the present bstance^ we have a repetition of the old 
plan of two wheels between a double rack, as in the 
Patent of Mr* Aldersey^ described in the Second Volume 
of our First Series, page 267^ but with trifling difference. 
In the former instance, a pall connected to each wheel 
was made to take into a ratchet fixed on the rotatory 
shaft, whereas in the present, clutches are employed. 

Plate V. Fig". 9, represents the eliptieal frame a, a, to 
which the -racks fi, c> are affixed ; d^ d, is the axle of the 
wheels e^f which are shewn detached ett fig. 10. These 
wbeels and their bosses slide loosely round'the axle c{, and 
are severally locked to the axle, when the notch or clutch 
of the boss takels hold of the corresponding notch ef tb^ 
end piece g, or h. These' end pieces are confined to th^ 
axle by small projections fixed on the axle, called feathers 
or leaves, which fall into notches in the hollow part of 
the end pieces; but these pieces are allowed to slide s'ida 
ways, and are pressed up towards the wheels by spiral 
springs confined by the ends of the.Cytindrical case. 

If it be supposed that the eliptieal frame a; a, be at** 
tacbed by a perpendicular rod to the end of the Vibrating 
beam of a steam tsngiiie, and by thai means be made to 
move up and down ; the rack 6, as it descends, taking into 
the teetb of the wheel e, will cause it to turn round, and 
the notch of its boss lockinginto the clutch or end piece> 
will drive the axle d, round with it, in the same direction ; 
but as the eliptieal frame a, ascends the notch of the boss 
of the wheel e, will unlo<^k itself, and the wheel will retro- 
grade without effecting the axle. The other rack c, being 
opposite to the wheel /, which drives round its boss, now 
locking with the other end piece, causes the axle d, to 
continue revolvitig in the same diriection as before. 

Thus it will be perceived that the racks of the recipro- 
cating frame d. bctidg in the teeth of the wheels e, and/ 
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will cause those wheels to perform a reciprocating motion 
on their axis, and by their occasional locking to the clutch 
pieces will communicate to the ax^Ie a continuous rotatory 
movement. — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Officce in Chan- 
cery Jan,, 1828.] 



I'o Daniel Ledsom and William Jones, of Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, Manufacturers , for their 
invention of certain improvements, in' machinery for 
cutting Sprigs, Brads and Nails. — [Sealed 4th De- 
cember, 1827.] 

The machinery which constitutes the subject of this Pa- 
tent is designed to cut off wedge shaped pieces from nar* 
row; strips of sheet iron/ but as it has no provisions for 
forming the heads of nails, it must be considered as con- 
fining itself to the production of brads and sprigs | only. 

Plate V, fig. 4, is a side view of the machine; fig. 5, 
is an end view of the same. The sprigs or brads are 
produced by tapering or wedge shaped pieces cut in suc- 
cession from the ends of a strip of iron, shown by dots 
at a, a ; the cutters are 6, b, and c, c,*between which jthe 
strips of iron are pliaced. The cutters by are made to slide 
horizontally ; the cutters c, are fixed in the end pieces of 
the frames or bearings dy d*^ and the reciprocating action 
of the sliding cutters brought against the edge of the 
fixed cutters, cause the pieces successively to be severed 
off from the strips of iron by the strokes of the sliders. 

Rotatory motion is given to the main shaft e, by^a^band 
from a steam engine, applied to the fast rigger /*, or the 
machine is stopped by slipping the band on to the loose 
rigger g". On the maiin shaft there is a crank h,fr6m whence 
a rod iy is carried to the jointed arms Ar, A:. These arms 
are attached by joints to the sliding blocks of the cutters 
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b, and as the crank ^oes round the arms are raised into 
a straig-ht line, and the cutters by that means put in 
operation. 

The feeding, that is, th6 mode of conducting the strips 
of iron into the machine, is as follows : — 

To a beam near the ceiling of the workshop a hori- 
zontal rod is attached, from which any required number of 
rods are suspended by hooks at their upper ends. Upon 
each of these rods a carrier is placed, which slides down 
the rod by its own weight. The carrier has a recess or 
socket at its under part, into which the upper end of the 
strip of iron is inserted^, and the lower end of the strip is 
brought between the two cutters. 6, and c, bearing upon 
an inclined plane my m, which aots as a stop, and limits 
the breadth of the brad or sprig to be cut. - 

It is necessary to cut the ends of the strips in a 
slanting direction, in order to give the piece cut off a 
wedge form, the cutters, with their frames or carriage, 
are made to oscilate. The mode of effecting this pendu- 
lous motion will be seen bv the end view of the machine. 
On the main shaft there are two excentric wheels /, /, 
which work in frames, w, n, affixed to the under side of 
the carriages of the cutters; as the main shaft revolves, 
the frames n, n, vibrate, and cause the frame d, d, with 
the cutters, to incline a little from the true horizontal 
position; consequently if the strips of iron descend per- 
pendicularly, their ends will be cut off in a bevel which 
forms one side of the inclined plane of the wedge shaped 
sprig or brad : the next stroke of the cutters taking an 
inclination in the opposite direction^ causes the other 
edge to be bevelled in the reverse way ; which completes 
the wedge form of. the brad or sprig. In this manner, 
by a succession of operations, the brads or sprigs are 
cut, the point of one being next to the head of that 
which follows in succession^ and so on. 
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The length of the brads or sprigs 'thus 'made will de- 
pend upon the breadth of the^ strips of iron from which 
Ihey are cut^ and any number of strips may be suspended 
in the manner described. The weight of the carries 
sliding down the rods, bringing the strips down^ so that 
their ends shall always bear upon the stop^ and any num- 
ber of these strips may be suspended alongside of each 
other, so as to cut a great many brads at one time.—- [/tz- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office in Chancery , Jtme, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee appointed* to' inquire into the present 
state of the. law and practice relative to the granting' of Patents 
for Inventions ; and to report their observations thereupon to the 
House ; together Tvith the Minutes of the Evidence taken bdbie 
them :•— have agreed to the following Report : — 

The subject referred to the consideration of Your Committee, is 
in iU natiure so intricate and important, that it has occasioned the 
n^esdity of e^^amining Witnesses at great length ; at the present 
late period of the Session, they are only prepared to report the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, together with several 
documents : and they earnestly recommend to the House that the 
Inquiry may be resumed early in the next Session. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Thb foUowii^ sdecticn is made not exalstly according to the order 
in which it is published, but for the sake of shewing the contra- 
riety of opinions given by the several parties : — 

Dftvies Gilbel-t, Esq. a Member of the Committee, examined. 

What is your opitiion of the policy of the present law, in grant- 
ing patents upon abstract pdnciples ?— The object of the pre- 
sent' law of patentB is to excite ingenuity; there mUst be en- 
couragement 'held oil* to persons by the community, to exert 
their tklents f<6r the benefit of the publfc. 

What is your opinloii in respect to principires being the object 
of patents? — I conceive that the invention of a principle is 
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a much greater atcbievemeDt^ and nmeh more Hkely to produce 
great public benefits than the invention ol any mode of apply- 
ing a principle already known ; I therefore think that d .^»r- 
tioriy there should be protection given, and encouragement held 
out to the discoverers of new principles, and that they should 
be secured to their inventors for the legal number of years, 
but always assuming that some practical mode of applying them 
to useful purposes make a part of his invention, and is included 
in the specification, and then I think that the inventor sl^ould nol 
lose the benefit of his temporary monopoly in consequence of 
another or even a better mode of application being discovered^ 

What is your opinion of the expediency of appoibting a com- 
mission, composed of scientific men and lawyers, to examine a 
specification before it is enrolled, to ensure the patentee from 
having his patent afterwards impugned ? — ^I think it would be 
highly expedient that some person or persons more competent to 
judge of scientific matters and inventions than the Attorney 
General^ from the course of his ordinary parsuit», are in gen^id 
to be found, should be called to his assistance ; but I would not 
preclude either party from any subsequent legal remed he may 
choose to adopt. 

Do you not consider it might be beneficial that a commissioik 
should be appointed to examine a specification before it is en* 
rolled, in order to see whether the discovery is sufficiently de- 
scribed or not ? — I have stated that it would be highly expedient 
to assist the Attorney General in such cases, and especially when 
any points are disputed ; but I would not have the determina- 
tion in such cases preclude persons from proceeding to a court 
of law- 

¥ou would not have a commission then to inquire whether the 
specification really agreed with the invention or not 1^— 49o htt as 
It went to guide the opinion of the Attorney Qeneral as to grant- 
ing patents at all, and to whom they should be gnmted,! think 
a commission would be highly usefi^l ; but I entirely dissent from 
any opinion which would give authority to such decisionsySO' as 
to preclude persons from recovering afterwards in a court of law. 
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Do you not think it desirable that a commission in some cases 
should be appointed? — ^Yes. ^ 

Would it not be desirable that the evidence taken before the 
commissioners should be perpetuated so as to b^ produced in 
a court of law, in any case where the patent should be impugned 
in order to enable the patentee to defend his* invention? — I 
should not have .the least objection, if it were practicable. 

What is your opinion of the policy of the law which vitiates 
a patent, if one feature of the invention, described in the spe- 
cification, is proved to have been known before the sealing of 
the patent? — I think that the rule of law which vitiates the 
whole of a patent in consequence of a partial defect, is inexpe- 
dient, unless fraud- can be proved. 

If it should be found convenient to make an alteration in the 
present law, do. you think that a tribunal of scientific men would 
better decide the validity of a patent, than if it was tried hi a 
court of justice?— It must frequently happen in a court of law; 
that neither the counsel nor the jury are qualified, by their pre- 
vious knowledge> to decide on such cases, and consequently, men 
of general science, acquainted with the subjects in dispute, must 
be more competent to forming accurate judgments in respect to 
them ; but I am not aware how a tribunal of such persons could 
bef0rmed,'unless it was done through the medium, of arefer- 
ence. . The definition of a man of science, would seem to be a 
matter of no small difficulty. . ' ' 

• Do you think it would. be convenient to have a commission of 
scientific men, and not a jury '?—^With: respect to a commission 
of scientific men, I certainly think they would be more cotnpe- 
tent to decide, but public opinion would probably not be so cOn-^ 
fident of their exemption from bias from esprit de carps, perhaps 
from influence, as in the case of our ordinary tribunals. 

What is your opinion of the policy of allowing a person to 
take out 'a patent for an invention (Communicated to him by a 
foreigner, and excluding him from taking out a patent for an 
invention communicated by a British subject ?— ^I am of opinion 
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that it should be lawful for a person to take out a patent for an 

■ 

ioventioni communicated to him by a British subject, provided^ 
of course, that it appeared the communication was voluntary. 

Will you stiate your opinion as to the propriety of allowing 
persons to take out a patent for a shorter period, paying a pro^ 
portionate smaller fee ? — I should think the fees of patents 
cannot be made proportionate to the importance of the inven- 
tion, and consequently it may be advantageous to allow indivi* 
duals judging for, themselves, to secure a monopoly of less than 
fourteen years, on paying diminished fees. 

Might it not be advisable to make different regulations iot 
the different sorts of inventions, separating, for instance, the 
mechanical from the chemical discoveries? — I think it would. 



Mr. Mark Isambard Brunei, called in ; and examined. 

You are an engineer ? — I am. 

Will you have the goodness to state any views you may 
have with respect to patents, or the patent laws ? — ^I know very 
little of the patent laws ; I have had several patents myself. I 
think that patents are like lottery offices, where people run with 
great expectations, and enter any thing almost ; and if they 
were very cheap, there would be still more obstacles in the 
way of good ones. I think the expense of patents should be 
pretty high in this country, or else if it is low you will have 
hundreds of patents more yearly, and you would obstruct very 
much the valuable pursuits. 

Do you conceive that 500/. is not too much I — ^That is too 
dear ; I think that the expense of three patents is too dear ; 
there are very few that take them from that circumstance ; 
they imagine that it is enough to have a patent for £ngland| 
and they think it is of very little use to have a patent for 
Ireland. 

Voi,, IV.-— Secomp SEaiKi. If 
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Could you suggest any means by which this too great facility 
of granting patents might be remedied otherwise than by the 
expense? — It is very difficult; it would be a very desirable 
thing to give more time to improve the invention^ and then to 
come with a complete specification. 

Do any means occur to you of protecting the applicant for a 
patent during the interval after he has applied for a patent and 
before the patent is sealed ? — ^What is called a caveat is one 
of the means of doing that, and it has some effect, because then 
notice is given if another person comes to solicit a patent, if it 
can be detected in the head of that patent, that it has a similar 
object with that for which another person has taken a patent 
who has already entered a caveat. The caveat might be a little 
more extensive than it is, because if you change the name of 
the thing, it escapes the observation of the officers, and the two 
patents both go on ; but if they are alike, there is a stop di- 
rectly of the second. They are called before the Attorney 
General, who hears both sides, and he says to the second, you 
are like the other, and therefore first come first served. 

Have you considered whether it would be advantageous to 
have a commission of persons appointed to examine the speci- 
fications ? — I think it would be a very good thing ; I should 
imagine that it would be an object for that commission to re- 
ceive a rough outline of the invention, and to give the inventor 
a year or two to improve his machine, and then he may come 
again to the commission, and deliver a specification with all 
the improvements he has made during that time ; that, I think, 
would be desirable. 

Do you agree with the last witness in recommending that 
the patents should not be issued before the specification is 
ready, but that the certification should be contained in the 
patent when it is issued ? — ^I see no inconvenience in that. 

Are there any particular points with respect to patent or 
patent laws upon which you could give the Committee any in- 
formation ?— Nothing occurs to me. 
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What do you think of the present rule of law« that the pa- 
tents cannot be given for an abstract principle ?— *I think, that 
is wise, and ought to resiain as it is ; it would be danger- 
ous to grant a patent merely upon a principle. 

Supposing a person to have discovered a valuable principle, 
should he not be entitled to some remuneration from those that 
carry it into effect 1 — Of course. 

Supposing any person should discover a means of mak- 
ing that principle useful to the public, would it not be right 
that the person who discovered the principle should have some 
compensation } — Certainly. 

But you think that the person is not entitled to any patent 
right for the discovery of a principle, unless he has discovered 
some mode of carrying it into effect ? — ^No, as a principle it is 
of no use whatever ; it may remain ages^ as steam has remained 
ages, unused. 

Are you aware of any valuable inventions for which patents 
have been granted, that have been lost upon some technical 
point ? — ^I cannot specify any one in particular, but it is gene- 
rally known that there are such cases, and a great hardship it 
is, when, for a trifling flaw, a patent is set aside ; I have had to 
support my own right in one instance ; I took out a patent for 
an improvement, and I specified the thing altogether ; I could 
not maintain my action, because I was told I ought to have 
specified and defined what preceded, and what was my im- 
provement ; now, every body could know what existed before, 
and they might have used it, but it was very hard for me to lose 
the patent because that was not exactly specified according to 
the law. 

Have you considered any remedy for that inconvenience ? — 
There would be no inconvenience whatever in allowing the pa- 
tent to stand good^ because any one might take the preceding 
part, without infringing the patent. 

You are aware that if a person specifies any thing old in 
patents he loses his patent ; do you se any objection to that ? — 
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There is a great hardship in that, if it is a thing which dQpB in 
fact set his patent aside, then of course it ought to fall ; hut if 
it is a trifling thing> he ought to have the henefit of ^he remain^ 
der* It is a thing which nohody can guard against, because 
no inventor can know the thousands of. patents that have pre- 
ceded. 

When a patent has been bfringed, what remedy has the pa* 
tentee ? — ^An injunction against the supposed infringer ; but if 
he closes his doors, you have great difficulty to get a know-* 
ledge of what he has done : the person says, My invention is 
not like yours, and I will not show it, because there are impor-* 
tant things in it. 

Upon the whole, do you think the patent laws are beneficial 
to the public ? — ^Very much so. 

What is your opinion as to the period of fourteen years ? — ^Jt 
is a great deal for some, and not enough for some others ; I shall 
lose probably six years before I come to make any thing of my 
Jpresent patent. 

Are you aware of the practice in France, with respect to the 
period of time that is granted ? — ^Yes ; that is better. 

Can you suggest any better plan than that 1 — Perhaps there 
might be better plans for this country. 

Do you think it would be desirable to allow a longer time for 
mutnring the invention, befpre putting in the specification ?— * 
I think it would ; if a longev time was allowed for an invention 
to be matured, the fee might be increased without any bad 
consequence, 

Would you increase the time beyond fourteen years? — I 
think that might be done, in some cases. 

In whom would you leave the discretion, of giving a loi^ger 
period 1 — That is a difficulty which I am not capable of r<^- 
moving. 

Should the longer period be given by way of extei^sion of 
the old period, or as an original period ? — I think it ought to 
be an extension of the patent. 
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Woi;ld you think it 4«skal>|^ ib»t a tam i&igbt talie out a 
patent for a shorter period ibaQ fa^rteea years ?*---Ya8« 

In tb^t <^ae do you think he ought to pay $. amaller fee? — • 
Yes. 

The estahlishment of a commission has been mantidBed as 
one of the |>rop08ii(iioo8 for the xegul^tion of patents ; do not 
you conceive that there would h^ faMh olvjeetioa to a oooi'* 
mission of that description, ariwag fr«w tiie jealousies that 
would suhsist ? — ^Very great ; if the invention could he laid 
l)!efore them, without knowing from whom it comes> it would he 
very desirahle. 

Do ypu thbk that in most cases pai^ties could fae brought to 
agree in the appointmi^iit <tf ref«fieQ9 ?-^It wiould then b« par-* 
tial ; beoaq^ each party )vould of coarse namfe as many of his 
friends as h^ caujLd. 

Do Qofi you jcppceiye that the Secretary of Staite might ap-* 
ppiqt prq re nafo coipmis^ioBS of proper peraoBS that wouid be 
fi^tisfs^tory, upon t\^ w^ole, to the public 1 — I havoaot tiiought 
enough pf tliat ; it is a serious question to answer. 

What is your opinion as to the pi^aent osode of trykig Ib^ 
validity of a patent by a jury f-r-I have Ireqaeatiy said^ that I 
might as well toss fqr the fale etf a patent ; it is an iatrieate 
question fpr a jury, and ii^ many cf^s it is q^uitc miintelHgible 
to them. 

In such casea would apt the appplutitient of a tribunal com- 
posed of scientific mm, be very desirable l-MiJertaiftly it woul 4 
be a very good tbing ; for ensample, oioe might say that the Royal 
Society would be a proper tribunal. 

Do you conceive that the chance of having a patent fkirly 
tried is greater with a spe^iad jury than i^rith a comnoii jarjf)?^-^ 
I think it is blotter/ but if it is to' he decided by a jury^ it 
would be much better that l^ should be by some persoiis in the 
profession; ^t any r«ke.it sboidd be by competent persons. 
Is not the awiajb#r of such eompeteiit persons so limited, that 
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the choosing them would abncg^ amount to appointing a com- 
mission ?-rCertain]yy that might he so. 

Do you conceive that many persons are deterred from taking 
out patents hy the insecurity of the present law ? — I think it is 
a great discouragement. 

Do you think that more people will depend upon secresy than 
upon patents ? — ^Prohahly so. 

And in that case many good inventions are prohahly lost to 
the puhlic ? — ^Yes. 

What are the prices of patents in France ? — I think it is 
1,500 francs for fourteen years. 

Do you consider that too low a price ? — For France it is very 
well, hut for this country it would he too low. 

What would he your opinion of giving a power to the Secre- 
tary of State or some other authority, to direct the specification 
to he concealed in certain cases I — I do not know what is the 
motive for concealing it; if it is on hehalf of the inventor, that 
is some reason, hut if it is to prevent its going ahroad it is of 
no use, hecause if it is good it will soon make its way, and if it 
is not it is of no consequence. 

Is not that the mode adopted in France ? — It is ; hut it is not 
that liheral principle which exists in this country. 

Is any inconvenience found to result from it in France ?— I am 
not aware. 

May it not operate with great injustice upon individuals who, 
not knowing of the patent on account of its secrecy, may he ex- 
pending sums of money in accomplishing the same thing? — That 
is a great inconvenience. 

Could you communicate it sufficiently to the puhlic to enahle 
them to avoid pirating the invention, without at the same time 
enahliag them to make it? — Certainly not ; hecause if a man 
gely two or three things, he will find out the remainder. 

What do you think of the policy of allowing a patent to he 
taken out for an invention communicated by a foreigner, and ex- 
cluding a person from taking out a patent for an invention com- 
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mnnicated to him by a British subject ? — I think it would be 
better if it were the same in both cases. 

Is there any inconvenience in the present law which limits the 
number of persons interested in a patent to the number of five? — 
That is a commercial question^ to which I cannot give any 
opinion ; I think it would be mischievous to extend it without a 
limitation. 



Mr. Charles Few^ called in \ and examined. 

Arb you conversant with the practice of taking out letters 
patent ? — I have taken out several. 

Do you agree in the opinion which was given by the last wit- 
ness, as to the expediency of the Attorney General appointing 
assessors or commissioners to examine the matter of the peti- 
tion, before he recommends it to be passed ? — ^I entirely concur 
with him on the efficacy and the propriety of a commission, in- 
stead of the present mode ; because the practice before the At- 
torney General is little better than a farce at present ; I would 
allow every person that chuses to take the risk and expense, 
apply for a patent and have that patent, in case no caveat is 
entered against him. In case of a caveat, I would have it come 
before the Attorney General or a barrister to be appointed, who 
should be the head of a commission, which might easily be 
formed of scientific and practical men. When Mr. Howard was 
obtuning his patent, we attended before the Attorney General 
and Mr. Constant, who was soliciting a high pressure patent, 
I believe, we were heard before Sir Vicary Gibbs^ and he stated 
that he was so satisfied that Mr. Howard's patent was the same 
in effect as Mr. Constant's, that he would not allow them to run 
on together, and therefore suspended ours ; we had to wait till 
his specification was in (I believe six months), and when we 
saw his specification, it was as little like as need be^ and we 
obtained our patent. 



I 
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Tilkt. M\&fi vISsb fiftated, tbfitt be tljotigM it ^tould ber d^dt^dBte 
that a commission should bW atvpiokited tb examine tbe' spedne^- 
tion, in otder to aS6ertaist ^be^Kei" it is a sufficient specification ; 
io foil t^iMsnt with hini in th^t ?---tJpon thW point, I differ Tdth 
llink entirely ; I tMnk it ought td be at the risk of the party pttt- 
tinjg in hk own st)ecification ; but I wottld leave the i^fficiency 
of that specification to be decided not by the courts of law, but 
by a commission. If a patent was granted, and any person 
wished to set aside that patent, he should do it by a petition to 
the Great ^eal ; and, that petition should be referred to a com- 
mission, who should decide it. 

You wouU not har^ the validity' of a patent tried by a jiiry ?— 
Certainly not ; for very frequently they can know nothing about 
what they so try. 

Then you would confine the operations of tfie commission to 
cases in which the patent ifr in dispute ? — ^Certainly; there are 
many objections occur to me at the moment to Mr. Aikin's plan ; 
the commission ought to have the patented article brought before 
them perfect, not be themselves bound to be present at the ope- 
rations ; suppose it is an improvement in a diving bell, or an' 
improvement in a ship's cable, or an improvement in some col* 
lilsry, are the conmiissioners to go into the diving bell, or are 
they towitness the efilcacy of the cable, or ^o down into the col- 
liery ; if I choose to risk my money in a patent, that is my look- 
out ; I cannot agree with Mr. Aikin as to th)e expense of obtain- 
ing a patent being smfall; I think it should be a pretty heavy 
sum, and I would have the iiivetitor protected from the moment! 
he made his affidavit and petitioned for hid patent^ but I would 
mtSkt the first payment somewhat heavy, to show that he was in 
earnest; I would give him six months to deposit his specification, 
and I Would also give to the same commissioners, in cai^e that 
specification appeared defective, and they thought h&iia fide it 
was an eri^or of his in making the omission the power of allows 
ing hiitt to amend the specification. 
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To whom would you have the inventor apply originiill^ ? — 
To the Attorney General or to the Secretary of State. 

Would you ahridge the period hetweeh the application for ithe 
patent and the sealing of it ? — The period would not be very 
materia], if the patent right was protected from the time of peti- 
tioning for the same ; the fees payable at the Privy Seal Office 
and the other offices may be as well all paid at once. 

Supposing the expense of taking out a patent to remain as it 
is, is it your opinion that it would be better that the party apply- 
ing should at once pay that sum than that he should pay it 
through the variety of offices through which he now pays itt — 
Yes. 

Would you increase the fee upon patents ? — ^Yes ; I would 
have it such a sum as would pay the commissioners ; thief e is no 
reason why they should not be paid by the patentee ; he ought 
to pay the expense of the commission by which he is protected ; 
I think that the commissioners should be the ultimate judges ; 
I would never have the validity of a patent tried by a jury ; on 
a trial witnesses come and state, that they have read the spe- 
cification, and that the thing can be carried into execution in 
the easiest manner ; then others, on the opposite side, depose 
that it cannot be done ; and the judge knows nothing about it 
more than the witnesses state^ and the jury less ; that is the way 
in which patent rights are tried ; we are just on the eve of clos* ' 
ing Mr. Howard's patent, and we are going to have three issues 
tried, which will cost a thousand pounds at least, perhaps twice 
that sum. 

When you say you would rather increase than diminish thfe 
fees, do you allude to the separate fees for the three countries, 
or would you make one patent to stand good for all the three 

« 

countries, putting one sum upon the whole ? — ^I see no objection 
to that, except that the fees belong to tbe different Secretaries 
of State of England, of Treland, and of Scotland, they must be 
provided for and apportioned somehow or other ; one patent 
Vot. IV. — SaroND Serirs. o 
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would be just as good if it extended to the three kingdoms ; 
but my attention has not been before called to the subject. 

From your experience, do you not believe that any patentee 
who is sincere about the sort of patent that he means to take out, 
.would. rather pay double the fees that he does at present, if he 
could be allowed to pay them all at once and instantly secure 
his patent right, instead of being detained three months, during 
the whole of which time he is never safe ? — I think the present 
.delay is decidedly objectionable ; it depends upon the illness of 
the Chancellor, or his absence from business, or the Attorney 
GeneraFs engagements ; and I think a patent ought to be pro- 
tected from the moment the person presents his petition. 

Are you prepared to suggest any plan for the composition of 
such a commission ? — I think it should be composed of chemi- 
cal men, and men acquainted with mechanics, and a barrister. 

Would the decision of such a tribunal give general satisfac- 
tion ? — -lam not sure that it would, but it would be a more sen- 
sible one than the present ; and I am sure the present mode 
never can give satisfaction. I quite concur in the suggestion 
Mr. Aikin made as to protecting improvements after the patent 
is obtained, because at present if you deviate in consequence of 
subsequent improvements very considerably from your specifi- 
cation, a judge will be very apt to say you are not working* 
jpurself on the patent you have got, and hence infer that you 
are to be taken as admitting it does not answer the end intended. 
If those subsequent improvements, as they were bona fide made, 
were allowed to be appended to the specification, so as to run 
concurrently with the patent, it would be good for the public 
and good for the patentee. « 

. Would you make it compulsory upon him ? — ^No, I would 
make it permissive ; and in doing that it should protect him. 
With .regard to Mr.Aikin's proposal of keeping the specifica- 
tions secret, I think there would be more mischief done by clos^ 
specifications than by open specifications. 
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The Committee have heen informed that cases occur not un- 
frequently in which for the first ten years of a patent very littlitf 
profit is derived from the invention, hut that during the last 
three or four yiears it hegins to he very heneficial ; in such cases 
as those would you recommend a power of extending the pa- 
tent ? — I would in all cases leave it to he extended for another 
sieveii years ; at present we must go to Parliament to get it ex- 
tended, which is ver y expensive. 

To whom would you give the power of extending it? — A 
commission of which I would have the Attorney General at the 
head. ' 

It has heen stated, that if a man has ohtained a patent for 
an invention and not carried that invention into effect, it would 
he desirahle to set that patent aside after three years of noa 
usage of the invention ; do you consider that there would he any 
advantage in that ? — I think it would he for the henefit of the 
puhlic that it should he so. 

You consider it inconvenient to the puhlic that patents should 
he kept in suspence for inventions that are not used ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Are you satisfied iu your own mind that great inconvenience 
would result from considerably reducing the expenses now ne- 
cessary for taking out patents ?— I am quite satisfied ahout it, 
even with the present expense there are so many trifling patents 
taken out. If the fee was much higher, parties that are now 
taking out patents for little speculative things that do not 
answer, would not take them out. They act something like 
the dog in the manger ; they prevent the puhlic from benefiting 
hy the invention, or imiprovements on it for fourteen years 
and yet do not henefit themselves. '' 

Do you think that one patent should extend to the three 
kingdoms ? — ^I rather think it should. ' 

Do you not believe that many persons conceal their inven- 
tions only because if they go for a patent they must give it in 
such a way to the public, as that others can instantly pirate 
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fbeio, and that men work in private in preference ?-^I think 
it is very likely, but I do not know it of my own knowledge* 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the average expense 
of protecting a patent ? — ^It is very uncertain ; the patentee 
files a bill in Chancery for an injunction, on the hearing of 
which the Chancellor either retains the bill for a year, leaving 
(he plaintiff at liberty to bring an action, or directs issue, in 
either event a trial at law is the consequence, the expense of 
which is very uncertain, but v#ry great, and after the trial the 
party, if successful, has again to return to the Court of Chancery, 
and obtain a reference to one of the Masters to inquire into the 
profits made by the infringement, after which the cause comes 
on for further directions and is finally disposed of. 



Mr. Wm. Newton called in ; and examined. 

What is your profession ? — I am a patent agent, and machine 
draftsman. 

Po you conceive that much inconvenience arises to a paten- 
ts, from the length of time that elapses between his applica* 
tion for a patent, and obtaining the Great Seal to it ? — There 
are many inconveniences arise from that circumstance ; frequent- 
ly his invention is superseded ; that happens from various 
caase9 ; one cause I consider to be the irregularity with which 
the documents are delivered from the Secretary of State'9 
0£ce« I have frequently known that those papers which have 
been sent first, have been delivered last; that many boxes 
ofpapers have been sent to the King, and retained for weeks 
together ; and I have known instances in which the warrants 
and the bills have been kept for some months under pecuJi^ 
circumstances, His Majesty either being indisposed pr greatly 
occupied, I presume, with other business. During tlie whole of 
that time the patent is stationary, and the patentee has no -pro- 
tection till the Great Seal is appended to the patent. 

Wh^at is the usual time that elapses before the patent is 
•J»ejalfi4 ?-^I can sppufc^ly pt^t^ imy usi^al time fpr the delivery 
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ot <^e pftp^rs fcoffi jtbe King ; we begin to look (tit titet^ 
Skftex p, weelc^ bpt H ds very seldom that we get tbem ^ 
soon. I refer to the two stages of the patent, thejKjbg's war- 
rant, and His sign manual to the bill. There is another Hing 
which is prodoctive joi inconyei)ienGe| which is the repeated 
jattmies that the agent's clerH has to ihose offices, which induce 
him frequently to stay away three or four'days, not apprehending 
that anything will be ready, and soHie other agents perhaps, 
more TigiliiBt than himself, get 4thdr papers forward ; aiid I 
hi^ve known iastances in which patents have jumped one vtcv 
another, to the prejudice of the first applicant. 

How would you propose to secure the patentee from piracy^ 
during the time between his first application and the sealing of 
the patent ?i — I think it would be very desirable to append a 
sort of specification to his petition^ in the first instance ; and 
that from the isAe of f resentipg that petition he should have the 
priority of right. 

Then you would not have him appiy till he had matured hie 
invention I — i think it is very olijectionable that a man should 
apply fotr a patent upon a rague idea, which he has not at all 
matured. It is frequently the case, that he has to make out aa 
iuFention about the time that his specification is due ; in ffict, in 
many iqstances the subject is not absolutely invented till within 
a day or two before the inrolmept ot the speeification. 

Does not that happen from the circumstance that the invea^ 
tor is afraid of being forestalled ?^^Frequently so ; I have 
known many instances in my own practice, of an inventor decli- 
ning to pursue any experiments, and waiting till the last vio^ 
nsi^nt, till another person has specified an invention bearing a 
similar title. In one instance I travelled from Nottingham to 
London on purpose to see a specification that was inrolled on a 
certain day, not daring to inrol the specification I was engaged 
upon, till we had seen that which had the precedency. Ours 
was due the next day. . 

Is not a patent frequently vitiated hy the disclosures of wof k- 
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kient — ^If the workmen are not faithful to tbeir employer, ^^ ^t 
but the mere exposure to workmen, I consider to be experi- 
menting, and in consequence would not yitiate the patent ; but 
advantages may be taken by workmen, and the thing may be 
communicated elsewhere, and in some cases that has been done 
and the invention publicly used, before the Great Seal was ap- 
pended, so as to destroy the patent. 

How would you remedy that I— By the mode which I pro- 
posed, that when you prea&t your petition, you shall deposit a 
specification incorporating the leading features of your object, 
what one may call the principles, sufficient to render it ob- 
vious that you have a certain intention, that you mean to do so 
jandso. 

Do you conceive there would be any difficulty, when the in- 
ventor afterwards proceeded to give in his perfect specification, 
in identifying the thing which he should then describe with the 
original draft of it? — I should think if there was any mode of 
examining and approving this ultimate specification, the corres- 
pondence of the two would be evident, and it should be alto- 
gether rejected if it was not upon the principles of the former 
one. 

Do not you think there would be great difficulty in identifying 
the description given in the last specification with the original 
draft? — ^That would depend upon the pursuits of the peraons to 
whom it was submitted ; a board constituted of gentlemen 
versed in mechanical matters, would see at once whether the 
second specification followed entirely the principles set forth in 
the first. 

Would it not be very easy, in the first instance, to give in so 
general a description as to include a vast variety of particular 
descriptions that might be suggested by him afterwards ? — It 
would be possible to do so, but I should think such a specifica- 
tion would be rejected at once as not conveying suitable infor- 
mation to grant a patent upon. 
* Then you would propose that the specification, in the first 
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instance^ should be precise ? — ^Yes ; I think it should be a pre- 
liminary specification^ such as I have myself tendered to the 
French government. 

Are you acquainted with the French law of patents ? — ^I am 
tolerably well acquainted with the progress of patents in France. 

Will you state what is the course of proceeding in France, on 
applying for a patent ? — The course of proceeding in. France is 
to deposit the specification with the petition and other papers 
called the Prochs Verbal, which immediately upon depositing 
you take a certificate for ; you then pay one half of the govern- 
ment charges, which vary according to the length of time for 
which you solicit your patent ; you immediately take the certi- 
ficate and get it inrolled, for which you pay a small sum, and 
that gives your patent precedency of all others that shall fol- 
low, even if another for the same subject came in the course of 
an hour ; and that is the reason why it has been deemed expe- 
dient sometimes to deposit a preliminary specification which 
shall not contain all the particulars that might be ultimately 
called for. 

How soon is the party obliged to put in his ultimate specifi- 
cation in France? — ^It is possible that they would grant the patent 
upon that preliminary specification, if he did not take care to 
have a better one inserted, but if the consultive board, upon 
opening those papers, which are all sealed till they come before 
them, find that the specification is not satisfactory, they call for 
further information, and then a more perfect specification is 
delivered. 

When you say if the specification is not satisfactory, do you 
mean, if it is not sufBcient to describe the invention ? — ^Exactly. 
^ Is there any examination, by scientific persons, of the speci- 
fication, with a view of ascertaining whether it gives a correct 
description of the invention ? — There is an examination before 
scientific persons, who constitute what are called The Consultive 
Board, and that examination has several objects, perhaps not 
the primary one of observing whether the specification is full and 
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cottplete ; but one ebjeot is to ascerteia whether the ii^tretition 
is (Ai|flnftl so far as the j kiie#. If it has htett j^ttbllskedt tn any 
printed book, they will refuse the grant, and OK tefosing the 
grant will retarn the fees paid. 

Bcyes not the dthei" point come under their eomsiderdiihim ? — 
It does eertaioiy ; but I should suppose where there may be 
matny patents, that point would be very likely to be sKghted ; 
because sometimes I htve myfijelf inrelled a specificatiott 
fliat has contained a very long account of a very elaborate 
Ihachh^y and a greilt many drawings ; and it would be very dif- 
ficult for gentlemen to sit over those drawings and consider all 
the bearings of the different pieces of the mechanism c6nue<ited 
with It ; and therefore, I think, they would take it for granted 
that it is a correct description ; it appears to be cledrly 
described, and accordingly take it to be a good specification. 

Are patents in France ever set aside after they have been 
granted, on the ground that the description is not sufficient ?— 
f am not aware, but I should think it could not be so ; because 
in France, a patent is open to have all improvements added and 
all amendments made during the whole period, upon paying a 
dmall fee ; and perhaps a year or two after, when an inventor 
has made a sufficient number of experiments, he applies for a 
patent of Pre/eetionment, as they call it, and then he inrols his 
amended specification, and whatever the consultive board ap- 
proves of, as falling within the range of the first claim and en- 
tirely belonging to it, they grant as part of the original patent, 
on paying a trifling fee. 

Bo you think that would be an improvement in the practice 
in England ?— I think it Would be highly desirable in England ; 
because I have known many instances in which the patentee, not 
being able to pursue his experiments and construct his machinery 
before the inrolment of his specification, hto ultimately found 
that he was deficient in parts, and has been obliged to go 
through the whole process of obtaining patents for the three 
kingdoms again. 
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' Would you enable him, by application to the Patent Office, 
to add bis new discovery to his former patent? — Certainly, 
I would. 

And would you have it concurrent with the exbting patent ?— ^ 
■Yes ; I will state' an instance in point. * A gentleman in Bir- 
mingham, has lately invented a very ingenious machine, for the 
manufacture of silk buttons, composed of course of many move- 
ments: and parts ; and one part of the process was to introduce 
small discs through a little opening like the opening through 
which you would push a letter into a box ; he has now, half 
a year after the inrolment of his specification, discovered a mode 
of introducing slips of metal, which he Can cut off in this ma- 
chine without the difficulty of feeding in the discs, by hand, for 
•which he has now been obliged to take another patent, which 
is not yet specified ; and he is paying all the English fees again. 
It happened that he was enabled to put in an account of this 
invention into his Scotch patent ; and his Irish patent, from the 
tediousness of the process of obtaining it, has not yet been 
granted ; and therefore be will be enabled to incorporate both 
in on& there. 

With respect to the commission for the examination of patents 
in France, do you know how the board is constituted ?-*-! be« 
lieve, by appointment of the government ; but that 1 am not 
positive of; I know that Monsieur Bupin, who is a well known 
philosopher, is a member of the board, because I have corre- 

. Bponded with him upon some points conneisted with the practice 
of the boardp 

Do you know whether the decisions of that board have been 

; generally satisfactory to parties applying for patents, as well as 
the public ? — ^I believe, they put the most liberal construction 
upon thbgs, and they grant the patent statedly at the risk of 
the applicant, not holding themselves answerable for his reprc* 

1 mentation. 

Have you heard that any complaints have been made of par- 

> Vol. IV,»t-Sicowd Series f 
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ti^lity P-^No ; I thitik they would not be partial ; there are too 
nittfrf of them to suppose that there could be any oonniTance 
that would be unhandsome ; and I am not aware of there havhig 
tieen any complaints that were worth considering. 

Bo you consider that a board of that kind Wotld be benefi- 
cial ih this country ?-— I tliink it would, if composed of gentler- 
men who are not actually manufacturers or operative engineers ; 
but who hiive been, and who are wdl acquaint^ with scientific 
matters. 

Are there any French patents set aside on account of In- 
sufilciency in the description of the invention ? — ^I should appre- 
hetid very few, ih cbnsequence of the ease With which a defect 
of that sort might be amended. 

Supposing an insufficient description is given purposely, with a 
view of misleading th^ public, hOW Is it likely to 1)e amended ?-^ 
Then I conceive that ^M ^rties could only maintain that as the 
matter of their invention which they have described. If they 
haVe described a gr^at many other things which are of no use, 
or that are not new, that doe^ not as in !&igland affect the vali- 
dity of the patent. If there are twenty things claimed in the 
patent, and nineteen of them sliould turn out to be old, the 
twentieth Still stands its ground without overturning the patent, 
whitih I think wohld be exceedingly desirable here. 
' Is'il; not the practice In some instances in iPruice that the 
specification should be con^aled? — I am not positive upon that 
point, it is an expensive thing to gain access to a specification, 
but I have seen specifications through my agent, wh6 hte 
taken'm6 to the office. 

'What'is the expense of iiispeeting a i^pecifieation f-^t^rtops 
two or three pouuds. • ' ' 

But you are not aware of ahiy case in ii4itch tho speolfieatlon 
of a patent has been entirely concealed from the pubKls^^I 
think I have heard of such things, but I aim not compeMit to 
speak to the fkct. /. « 

Do you think it is a common practice ?«-^No9 1 should think 
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itoly as a mmbelr of the speeificatione of Fi^^icb invontions are 
published by the Society at Paris for the Eacouragement of 
Arts* 

Then the moment a man has made an application for a pa-, 
taut, his Invtotion is secured to him t — ^He e^eilres whatever the . 
board chooses ultimately to. grant to bstn fron that moqieot. 

Is there any precautioiMiry step that a persou can take in 
Fraaee before his yiews are completely matured^ in order to 
secuare priority ?— Nothing whatever, but the preliminary speci- 
fication which I have dcfcribed. 

Then he mufift in fact have gone through probably, in jpnost 
cases, a couraa of ezperimonls before he can pat in a speeifi-. 
calaoB ?-*<-iISe most absolutely have a^ciHopUshed something 
that lo^ks like an inrevtioa ot pa|»er. , 

Do you think it would be ezpedbeat to mend the lav in this 
cotmtry so as to make it sfanilar to that of France in that re^ 
Spect I-— I think it would. 

Is it net generally understood that .the French specificatioaa 
are concealed !— rl do not know what may be the common unn 
derstanding ; I know it is not the fact. I believe the specific- 
cations are not shewn but through apetition^ and that cfiuses. 
the thing to he expeqtfive. 

Is the petition in most oases gnoited as of course. ?-^I believa 
it is of course to a native, but not to a foreigner. I gained 
access to the specification of an invention which I was anxioua 
to see, because the invention had been stolen from a printing 
machine which I sent ovar, and applied to another purpose, (a 
power loom,) and therefore I was anxious to see it in order that 
I might stop the same thing happening here in Snglaod, which 
I did when a patent was applied for hese, for the improved 
power loom. . . 

In the case of a patent being infringed where the specifica- 
tion is concealed, how is the satisfactory evidence given to the 
court as to what the original inventioft was ^^I presume that 
the patentee produces his. patent which has the copy of his 
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8|)ecificatiou appended to it regularly sealed and signed by the' 
proper authorities* 

In that case, does his specification at once become public ? 
»^I suppose it does* 

In France, how many commissioners are there? — I do not 
know ; there are, I think, ten or more. 

Is it an answer to an objection against a patent in France, 
that the process has been examined by those commissioners, 
and that the patent has been granted accordingly ?— The com- 
mission sit for the purpose of examining the petition and speci- 
fication, and they report upon it ; which report, if favourable 
causes the patent to be issued ; but if unfavourable, from a 
defective specification, generally calls for further information* . 

Supposing a patent is attacked in a court of justice, is it an 
answer to that attack, that the commissioners have investigated 
it and have granted the patent, and that therefore any objec- 
tion to it is precluded ? — ^No ; I believe the commissioners do not 
take any such responsibility upon themselves, and I do not 
think it would be expedient that they should do so ; I think 
that that which the commissioners do is tantamount to that 
which the Attorney General here ought to do ; he reports that 
he has examined this subject, and thinks it will be for the be-^. 
nefit of the country that the King should grant a patent ; whereas 
we all know that the Attorney General is otherwise occupied,' 
and that he is not at all acquainted with any more than the 
petition. 

Then you conceive it is no defence to the patentee himself^ 
to say, that this has been examined by the commission ? — ^I 
think none at all ; because, if it was, no patent could, be over- 
turned upon any grounds ; for the commissioners having a- 
warded the application, and a patent having been granted, 
would, upon those grounds, be estalished as a good one; 
whereas it frequently happens that, either because the thing 
has been used before, or has been published before, or upon 
some other ground, it is overturned. 
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Are patents ever overturned, upon the ground of their not 
being sufficiently described? — ^I think that never can he d 
ground, because it would be known in the progress of the 
investigation that such would be likely to be a ground of op^ 
position to it, and the parties would take care to amend it. 

Is that the case in England ?-*-No, it cannot be the case in 
England ; because, in France, the specification is always open, 
to have a rider appended to it, which is a further explaantion 
of the matter ; but in England you cannot alter a single letter 
which you may even have inserted in error ; I have lately been 
obliged to go over a patent again, in which there was an error 
of a single letter only; it was the word pressing instead of 
dressing ; and I have been 4>bliged to solicit the patent again* 
t What expense might that have pUt you to f-^The principal 
fees and stamps being allowed, I should suppose it will ulti- 
mately cost thirty or forty pounds. 

Do you happen to know whether it is a bar to taking out a pa- 
tent in France, if they know that that patent is already in existence 
in another country ?— ^No^ that is not a barrier to taking out a 
patent in France ; there is a condition that, when you take out 
a patent in France, you shall not take out a patent any where 
else, or, if you do, your patent in France is vitiated ; this same 
happens in all the other Continental states, but that is got 
over with the greatest ease, because you employ your agent, 
or your brother, or your friend ; and so an invention runs 
through all the countries, beginning in America and coining to 
England, then Scotland, then Ireland, then France, . Holland, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia ; and that is the course they 
generally take all the way, under different names, beyond Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Before what tribunal is a patent defended, when it is infring- 
ed in France ? — I have understood it is before the Court Royal. 

Is it tried before a jury 1—1 believe it is ; but I am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the proceedings to answer that ques- 
tion* 
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btte qutttfeflirefeiffttd (oifaeco]iiBii8riomf-*-No> to tbeVsov^; 
I know Ab.% because the eourts luiTe differed as to tbe inter- 
potftdifcioo of tiie laM of i^ots; tbe oourt, in one p^t^of the 
cowotfy, liM decided one Wffy* &M the oonrt, in another part, 
has occnaiottfdly deeided in abo&er ; for iietaaeei it was first 
e^nsiderei th&t the puhlicadon of an inveiatioB which ehotld 
iaissiidate a patent^ must he in the Fren4h language ; it was 
afterwards detennined that, if it was published in aay other 
lasgilage, and produced in France, H would ritiate the palsent, 
and It ^iras ultiinatelj ftiserted (bat I do not know whether it 
was established as the law) that the mere iarolment of an in- 
rentioa in another country* where it was open to the ezanuna* 
tion of the world, wns a publication. 

What is your Opinion of the protection afforded by a caveat ! 
<-^It affords scarcely any protection at all ; it merely gives the 
party notice when any one else is applying for a patent for any 
thing that iatolves evfen the same sort of expression in it ; for 
instajMie, if a man was applying for • patent for an improved 
hnmi for the weaving of fabrics made of fibrous materials, and 
he were to lodge a caveat ; if somebody else were to petition 
for a patent for preparing or spinning fibrous materials, it is a 
hundred to one but that the other party would have notice, 
npon the words /4rioif# maierialB, thoughthe things are totally 
dissimilar even in their objects. 

Have you ever known a petition for a patent successfnlly ref* 
sitted, in consequence of notice which has been g^ven %— Yes, 
frequently, I have opposed patents myself, and they h^ve been 
8topf>ed upon producmg sufficient evidence to the Attorney 
General or to the Solicitor General that we were in possession 
of the same secret ; they would of course refuse to grant a pa-* 
tent to the petitionjhg party, on the ground of the invention not 
being exclusively in the possession of the applicant 

Can you mention any cases In wluch a patent has actually 
been refused upon such a ground ?-— Yes ; Iremember a patent 
applied for by Mr. Dickenson, for metallic buoys : Mr. Steb- 
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biag, of the dock-yard at Portsmottth, had the SMie iiiventioii« 
and he opposed him ; aiid the patent was refused by the Attot* 
ney-General of that day. 

At what time was that ?«— It was four or five years agow 

Is not a patent liable to be vitiated, if any part of what Is 
claimed shall be proved to have been preidoiisly invented ^-^ 
Yes ; that is the misfortune of the existing pra^^iee in Englaiid ; 
but I think it is extremely detrimental and hard. 

What rule would yon apply in such a case l^-^it arises oat 
of the circumstance, that it is impossible for a person to know 
every thing that has been done, and therefore, through ^na^ 
ranee, claims that which has existed before ; I dionld say. 
You cannot maintain this part of your invention ; you oanpot 
have an exclusive right to it ; but do not let it interfere -mO^ 
the merits of other parts whioh are new ccbnbinidabns^ aaless 
it forms an essential feature of the invention. 

What is your opimon of the present cost of obtaining ftk' 
tents f — I think it would be extremely desirable if it eouM by 
any means be reduced. 

ArlB you aware of any case of rival patei^ees, in whic^ one 
of the parties being nnsucfctesful has published the Inveqtiim, 
and thereby prevented the other party from obtaining a. fttr 
tent^-^ know such cases fakve existed^ but I am not ptepored 
to state the names, it is the nataxal eonseqv^ice ; I have 
•known it often to hate been threatened^ that if sucbl and ftuo)! 
ttings aire a^ dime, I will immedifttely mflke public wh»t i 
knoir of the niatteir ; It Imm beto done, perhaps, i»>dor ^skciwi- 
stances rather of aa aggrav&ied nature, when paittes have ob^ 
tailed tbe information siiiir^titianily^ and tave endftiyouref 
to extort a something that they anked for.; aftdil >]0ia9':thiit 
instanoea have occunol df floatiag «a^data^ for tte fw^pff^ of 
iniddng op a^eney bntfness, aiid getting a g^atult^ tia 8«ip^ 
any^furtlier opposltien. 

DoeathAt oeeasionally lead to coiipra4ii0^ tk-It ha^Mne- 
times led to compromises of one sort or other. 
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*. What remedy do you propose for that? — ^The only remedy 
that I think can be proposed, is, depositing the specification at 
the time of the petition, and then allowing the parties to go 
into an investigation ; in some of those instances, the opposing 
party had not ^the invention, hut merely pretended to have 
something to • annoy the other party. Where two persons are 
really in possession of the fact, I should, think that an appli- 
cation to the. hoard, if a hoard is appointed, would naturally 
stop the progress of the patent, .because it would be impossible 
to enter into- the question how you became possessed of it, or 
whether it was your own invention. 

' To what- extent would you think it desirable to reduce the 
expense of patents ? — ^I can hardly say ; but they are more ex- 
pensive in this country than any where else. 
' Do you know what is the expense of a patent b France ?*-^ 
It depends upon . the length of time for which it is granted ; 
the patents are granted for. five, for ten, and for fifteen years ; 
the 'Government duty upon a five y^rs patent is 300 francs, 
about 12/., exclusive of other fees, inrolments, and so on, 
which are tiifling ; for ten yews, it is 800 francs, which is 
32/., and for fifteen years it is^l,500 francs, which is about 
60/. 

Do you approve of the plan of being able to apply for a pa- 
tent for ;a shorter lime than fourteen years ? — I think it might 
be desirable, for there are many trifling things that pay the par- 
ties very well ; little, matters which they, have suggested in the 
way of business, the stopper of a smelling bottle or some little 
thing of that sort, from the sale of which a great deal of 
profit* has been derived; and I think fourteen years is too long 
to give security for such a thing. 

' Do you think that the great manufacturers would experience 
any. inconvenience from the. reduction of the. expense of taking 

r 

out patents, by their becoming exposed to frequent actions for 
making use of little trifling improvements for which people 
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would take out patents, if the expense were materially re- 
duced ? — That will cure itself, hecanse if those little imprbve- 
ments are worth adoption, they should pay the ingenious man 
who has invented them, and if not, they have no business to 
make use of them. 

ts not one of the objections to the ezpensiveness of a patent, 
that it is an unequal tax upon inventions, the expense being 
nearly the same upon one which is of a very ephemeral nature, 
as upon one which may be in full use for fourteen years, and 
bring in a large sum ? — Certainly, that is a reasonable ground 
of objection. 

Do you think that the present cost is too much for a patent 
for fourteen years ? — ^Yes, I think it is, because it is a tax upon 
ingenuity in any shape. 

Do you think that any useful inventions are now lost, in eon- 
sequence of the expense necessary for taking out a patent 9 — 
I am convinced there are many things lying dormant that will 
ultimately be lost, and many have been lost. 

Do you think those are lost on accoimt of the expense of 
taking out a patent, or on account of the uncertainty of the 
law if a patent is obtained ? — Both ; but the first considera- 
tion applies most immediately, .because if a patent could be 
obtained at small cost, the uncertainty of the law in being 
unable to maintain it would be quite a secondary considera- 

» 

tion, for they would only have lost the small sum they have 
paid. 

Might not that operate also against the public, inasmuch as 
persons might be tempted to take out patents which they would 
afterwards not attempt even to maintain in a court of law, 
merely for the sake of any short-lived advantage they might 
derive from it ? — ^I do not think it would affect the public in- 
jurionsly. 

Are you aware of any patents that have been taken out 
where the invention has not been carried into effect? — A great 
many. 

VOL. IV. — Sbcond Series. q 
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Is there at present any means of setting aside those patents ? 
— ^There is not aX present, but I think it would not be objec- 
tionable to provide means, for I know some very valuable in- 
ventions that, if they were in the hands of the public, would 
spread far and wide, and be very useful, but for some cause 
or other they are lying dormant. 

Is the expense of maintaining a patent right in a court of 
law -very considerable? — The expense arises generally from a 
cause "that cannot very easily be remedied ; it arises from the 
number of professional persons that must be brought from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to speak to the points under con- 
sideration. 

Do you think the present tribunal is a satisfactory one? — 
No, I do not, for this reason among others, that there being 
no existing basis of law, the dictum of the judge is one thing 
one day and another thing another ; and they frequently make 
up * their minds before they have heard the whole story, or 
they are biassed by the respectability of some evidence, and 
so without intending it pronounce a judgment that is highly 
objectionable. - 

Have you ever considered any means by which that objec- 
tion might be obviated ? — ^I really do not consider that the 
judges, are the most competent men to decide such points, and 
certainly juries are not the most competent men to consider 
them, because when a party of ten or a dozen, of scientific 
men in court cannot make up their minds upon certain points, 
how is* it likely that a jury of inexperienced men should even 
understand the* question. 

Do you not think, that from the nature of the thing, a 
patent must be a butt at which everybody must be allowed' to 
shoot ? — ^No, I should think not, it has unfortunately been so 
frequently. 

How would you remedy the present unfitness of the tribunal 
for trying patent rights, would you appoint any other ? — That 
is a question that involves a great deal of consideration ; I do 
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tiot know how to reply immediately to it^ without some reflec- 
tion; but I think another tribunal might be appointed that 
should be more competent, subject to a further appeal .to^the 
courts above, if the decision was deemed unsatisfactory. 

Do you think a commission, consisting partly of lawyers and 
partly of scientific men, would be more satisfactory ? — I think 
'lit would, if composed of both lawyers and scientific men, but 
certainly not of one class alone. 

Should that commission, in your opinion, be a permanent 
one, or one liable to be changed 1- — It should be, to a certain 
extent permanent, because the parties should not- be so : far 
subject to be shifted horn their stations as to feel that their 
decision might be reversed by another board who might be 
appointed in their place. 

If a commission of that sort were appointed, would you give 
parties who were tried before it the right of challenge ? — 
Certainly ; I think that is a matter that we ought to insist upon 
as part of our libertiea, because there might be instances in 
which a - certain commissioner present might fe«l an interest.. 
1 have, in my recollection, one gentleman, who might very 
likely have been appointed upon such a con^ission ; and who, 
in many instances would have been an exceedingly objectionable 
judge^ a gentlemen who is not now living. 
. Do you conceive, that if such a commission were appointed, 
the expenses you have spoken of as incurred now upon trials 
before juries, might be lessened? — Yes, I think • they might, 
but at all events the decision would be more satisfactory,, there 
would be fewer witnesses necessary, because there are many 
legal points which it would not be necessary to prove in the 
, way they are proved in our present courts of law. 

Is it not the fact, that in France, persons having patents must 
work them within two years, or else forfeit the right ? — Yes, 

Do you think that lowering the fees considerably would much 
increase the number of patents 1 — I think it would. 

Do you think it would be desirable to have patents for all 
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sorts of siqall improvements? — I do not see any difBculty on 
tbe subject that would arise^ because if those improvements 
were to be so trifling as not to be worth notice, they would sink 
into insignificance ; and if they were good for any thing, the 
parties thajt introduced them would have a tight to the benefit. 

Do not you think that the existence of a great many small 
patents might operate as an impediment to the progress of other 
co»nsiderable improvements ? — No, I do not. 

Might there not be patents taken out for very small things, 
which might be applicable to larger processes ? — ^I think the 
mi^rity of small things would be little shopkeepers^ fancies, 
little things that they would imagine that, if they had the exclur 
sive right of selling for five or ten years, they should get some- 
thing by. 

In the progress of manufactures, has not it frequently occur- 
red that workmen have made some small discovery that has ifaci- 
litated'the progress of machinery very much ? — ^Yes. 

If patents had been granted in such cases, would it not very 
miich have impeded the improvement of those great machines, 
inasmuch as it would be almost impossible to know whether they 
had been previously used or not ?— No, I do not think it would, 
b^Qause they would soon be known, and the parties who wanted 
them, would purchase them. 

Then you think that for any discovery, however small, made 
by a practical workman, a patent niight^be granted without in- 
curring the risk of any considerable impediment being thereby 
given to the future progress of machinery, or art ? — ^I should 
tbink> in a generiJ point of view, it could not be objectionable. 

It has beex) stated to the Committee, that the cost of taking 
out a patent for fourteen years in England, Scotland, and Jse^ 
land,.aiDOunta:to 35Q/. ^ how far do. you think it desirable that 
thut expense should be reduced ?— There are several questions 
to be co;isidered before that can be answered. I think, in the 
fi^st instance, tbe cost of an English patent ought not to exceed 
60/. or 60/. exclusive of what the patentee may have to lay out 
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for drawings aiiS description, which mdly b^ elalbofiitl^; CKMi^I^ 
think the patent for England ought to extend over the wheftdf^^ 
empire, and the colonfe^, if it rcT asked fof ; hut theol Fd« n^t 
know that it would h^ deeltl'able; <3/ir that it wduld Ife ttedi^M^ 
at least that a patient sh6ttrd diWnd dvef tW T^lfdle ^p!¥^i^ 
the same price, h^cati^e thefe aWpi^fitin^'ifitiSrc^l^d l&'th^'pj^*i< 
curing those ptitehts in $i Variety of offlc^er iii'Sbbtl^nd a(nd iA^Ii>6^^ 
land, and unless sdm^'^cotnpensation'could bl^'hrftdfe td tlritta^Idd^ 
not' see that i^ would he quit6 cbtVet^ flif tfbdli^h iUm^AW* 
gether. -:.... . . .i • 

T)o you tliink th^t the whble^bst 6f tdXh^ oiV^'pkt^» tSt 
England, Ireland, iScotl^d and the Colonic, shBiihliiM'ea^^' 
60/. or to/. ?— I think tliat tot 'Sk^mi al6tie fj A<MW f^^t'^^ 
ceed that sum, hul t think Vfi^i'^ iV H itecedbary td !flk^i« out^ 
for the three kingdoms, it might tH^ fkir to put bh ^m^ Addi- 
tional fees, saving the goVerhihbni i:iia!rg6^ ainfd %h^ tlkwApsf 
perhaps it)i. for each cbuntnf, ihdkiii^ tH^ ^MU' §e»i& 49f m 
three kingdoms tOO/. '\ ' •*..>.. 

Supposing you allowed a patent t6' M t&k^fa* dth fki fit 
years, what do you thinfi: should Hi the I6blt6f ^Mtl-uilshokld 
ihinic that it would not be desirable to g^ht ^iilt^tfir fof thft 
Ihfee ^iugdomis for five years, biii if it i^r^, pe^hti]^ I IhbuM 
say ed/. or for two of the ktngdduid, 40^. or fd^ oti6 &0f. I gf1f% 
this merely as my own opiiiion, ^iid \MH£hbh% HbVihg ^^iiisMett^ 
the subject. , ' 

Are patents granted to foi-ei'ghers wh;h6iit Be^iig ttlU;tim^ired ?^ 
They must be resident. There has a tihest^d ilHiefl, ^elber it 
foreigner who is not naturalised, <ian hold his patent ; ft |9aieofC 
also may be granted to any person i^ho'te'cetfe^ k MMAAMiMtidh 
from a foreigner, providing that foreigner is residing abk^o^d^ ' 

Do you see any objection to the rule of IkW; thftt'i ndkh eaiH 
not obtain a patent in England foir ah InVeh'tldn t^kt has be!^ 
communicated to him by one 6t his oWu bouiiti'yiheto l^i^t thtx^ 
there are objections to that, but not very treighty <>bjeMdilS', 1^- 
cAuse if the original iiiveiitor is in being, he can generally take 
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out the:patent9 and the other pay forit on his assigning it to 
him. 

If any agreement .of that sort was made between ;them^ and 
it;0ou]d be^proved^. would it destroy the patent? — It would, 
as^ the lawnowstands; but I think it would be desirable to 
correct that, and it would also be desirable I think to receive 
communications from natural-born British subjects resident 
in any ^ part of the world ; now we. cannot take a patent for any 
thing that is sent here by. one. of our own couAtrymen ; if my 
brother was in France, and there picked up a valuable inven- 
tion and send;it«to me, I could not. take, a patent for it, but if 
he were to hand it to my agent, who is. a Frenchman, and^ he 
were to send it to. me, I. could obtain a patent for it, because 
it-would.beaicommunication from a foreigner .residing abroad. 
. Does not the communication of any. particular, however mi- 
nute, from a person residing in England, . set aside the patent, 
however important the object of it may be ?— It does, because 
it is no part of that subject which was sworn to in the affidavit 
appended to the petition. 

'■ Do you think the law should be amended in that respect ? — 
I do not know that it should, because some evils have arisen 
to my , knowledge from that circumstance;, for instance, a 
gentleman takes out a patent for a certain improvement con- 
aected with' the clarification of gas, and another individual has 
by some means become acquainted with an object of the same 
.kind' which another party had in view, and he acting disho- 
nestly, goes and. sells that, invention to. the party who has se- 
cured his patent, who gets it entered in. his specification, and 
.destroys the claim. of him who is to come afterwards ; that has 
occurred recently. 

, Is, not . it fair that any individual who has made a small dis- 
covery, should have the right of selling it ? — ^Yes, but it is not 
fair that it should be included in a specification which is to 
be the echo of another man's affidavit. 

{To be continued,) 
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To John Moore, of Broad Wier, in the city of Bristol; 
gentleman, for certain new or improved machinery for 
propelling carriages ; also for propelling ships, vessels, 
or other floating bodies, and for guiding propelled car- 
riages and apparatus for condensing the steam of the 
steam engine after it has propelled the steam engine pis- 
ton. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To William Rodger, of Norfolk Street, Strand, in ' 
in the county of Middlesex, lieutenant in the royal navy, 
for certain improvements in the construction of cat head 
stoppers. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Banks, of Patricroft Within, Barton-upon 
Irwell, in the county of Lancaster, civil engineer, for im- 
provements in steam engines. 30th Sept. — 6 monttis. 

To Paul Descroizilles, of Fenchurch Street, in the 
city of London, chemist, for certain improvements in 
apparatus for removing the down from cotton and certain 
other fabrics, by singing. 7th Oct. — 6 months. 

To William Church, of Heywood House, near Bir- 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, Esq. for certain 
improvements in machines for propelling vessels and 
other machines' capable of being propelled by steam, and 
in boilers applicabte to the same, and also to other pur- 
poses. 15th Oct.— 6 months. 

To William' Church, of Heywood House, near Bir- 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, Esq. for certain 
improvements in or upon instruments for* sharpening 
knives and mother edge tools, and in the machinery or ap- 
paratus for manufacturing the same, i 15th October — 6 
months. ' 
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To James Wills Wayte, late of Drury4ane, in the 

^county of Middlesex, but now of Gougk-street, Mount 

Pleasant, in the same county, printer, for " certain 

improvements in Printing ilfacAfnery/'— [Sealed I9tb 

March, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

** My improyements in machinery for printing, consist in 
the first place, in a new construction of printing press or 
machine, in which I employ two tables, each having its 
distinct form of types, for the purpose of printing both 
sides of the sheet of paper, called perfecting. These tables 
are supported upon vibratory arms, and are alternately 
brought up under a pendant platen, to receive the im* 
pression^ by the agency of a rod connected to a rotatory 
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crank. Secondly, in a new construction of printing press 
or machine^ in which only one table and form of types is 
employed, vibrating upon arms between two platens which 
stand obliquely, the table cotomg in contact with the 
platens alternately. Thirdly, ito a new construction of 
inking apparatus, which may be adapted to the table of 
a printing press of any of the ordinary constructions. . 

" My first mentioned printing machine is shewn in the 
accompanying drawings (see Plate YL) in several figures, 
in all of which the same letters of reference point out 
similar parts of the machine. Fig. 1, is a side view of the 
machine in complete working order. Fig. 2, is a horizontal 
view, shewing the appearance of the machine from above. 
Fig. 3, exhibits the reverse side of the machine to fig. 1, 
the frame being removed to shew the working parts more 
clearly. This third figure represents the positions of the 
parts of the machme at the time that an impression is 
given to the sheet. Fig. 4, is a similar view to fig. 3, 
shewing the positions of the parts immediately after the 
impression is given to the sheet ; the platen being raised 
for the purpose of allowing this table and form of types 
to pass away, and the other table and form to come up 
into its plaoe for giving the impression to the reverse side 
of the sheet, which is turned over during the alternating 
movement of the tables.— a & b are the tables with the 
forms of type, each table being supported by the arms 
of the double-armed levers c, d, c, d. The tables are 
attached to these arms by hinge joints ; and the double- 
armed levers, which are all of equal lengths, vibrate on 
bolts or shafts passed through their fulcrums at e, «, the 
tails of the levers having weights /,/, to counterbalance 
the tables. 

'' The crank g^ to which the actuating power is to be 
applied, is connected to the levers c, by a rod A, and 
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lielKoe the rotation of the crank causes the douUe-arnied 
levers to vibrate^ and to carry the tables up and down in 
horizontal positions^ always preserving their parallelism^as 
shewn by dotted line in figure 3. In order to raise and 
lower the platen i, paiallel to the tables^ the platen ic^ 
suspended to the cross head of the press by double-jointe4 
pieces* as seen at/, and is guided in its parallel movement 
by a longitudinal bar k, k, connected by a link joint I, to^ 
an upright standard m, at the feeding end of the machine^ 
which id particularly shewn in figures 3 and 4. 

^' The sheets of paper to be printed are placed in a 
heap upqn the feeding board n, and are slidden forward 
singly by the boy attending the machine, over the. edge 
of the board, into a situation to be taken hold of by the 
springs* clipsy'or fingers o> o, o, mounted on a slight bar p^ 
crossing the machine^ and connected to the endless chains. 
q, as seen most clearly in the horizontal view^ fig» 2. 

The construction of the clips or fingers is very simple ; 
their upper chaps are formed by small pieces of thin 
steel plate o, fastened at one end to their bar p, which 
constitute the lower chap ; on this bar they lay flat* and 
as the endless chains traverse the ends of these springs, 
severally* come against small enclined planes r, r* r, afiixed 
to the top rail of the stanc|ard s, which enclined planea 
raise the ends of the spring clips, or fingers, and when: 
they have passed over the enclined planeathey fall* and 
their ends take fast hold of the edge . of the sheet of 
paper* ready to conduct it between the platen and table*, 
to be printed. 

The endless chains q, are carried forward through the 
machine by means of toothed gear, actuated by the rota- 
tion of the crank shaft g, seen in figs. 1 and 2. On the end 
of the crank shaft, a bevel toothed wheel t, is fixekl, which 
takes into a pinion on the enclined shaft Uy at the upper 
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en4 of which shaft there is a similar pinion^ which by mitr^ 
gear drives the toothed whepl i>. This toothed wheel v^ 
takes into a pinic^n w^ ontheaxle of one of^he conducting 
rollers Xi seen crossing ihe machine in the Horizontal tiew; 
fig. 2« The ends of ttds^ and the other -similar eondiieting 
rollers have spear wheels^ whieh take into the links of the 
endless chains q; tod henccf^ -by the rotation of Xy the 
chams are carried forward. . . : 

When the machine is in operation^ the crank shaft g, is 
driven by a uniform continuous rotatory motion ; but as it 
Is necessary that the eUdless chains eondudting the- sheets 
of paper should test at intervals^ ii^hile th^ impression is 
given^ a portion^ of the teeth of die' wheel v, are removed^ 
hy which means^ though the wheel v, ' continues revolving 
uniformly^ yet the pinion iDy is 'allowed occasionally to 
remain at rest^ in order to leave the conduotingi^U^rs and 
endless chains stationary> 4uring the time thiit the knpres-' 
sion is given. ^ . . 

Let it be supposed that a sheet of paper is now receiving 
an impression^ the parts of -the machine will be in the 
situation^ «bewn in fig. 3* After the- impression is given 
to the sheets the parts of the machine will assume the pO'^ 
sitions shewn in fig. 4. The crank and the rod hy coming 
into a right line^ will then have pushed the arms c, dy 
which support the table b, beyond the perpendicular/ and 
as they arrive at this position^ the upright bar or lever y^ 
locking itself to the arm dy through the agency of the catoh 
and spring levers Zy Zy will be made to move the* hcnri- 
feontal bar ky laterally^ by means of the pin< 1^ at the top 
of the bar y^ acting in the slot of the arm 2y which 
descends from the bar A^. This bar ky is fixed to the 
platen^ and it will be remembered^ hai^ atone end on 
the link joint ly hence as the bar moves sideways^ it risesr 
and lifts the platen off the table, as seen in fig. 4. . 
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It may be here necessary to observe that the impression 
jmt gmn fay the.table.^^ is tketl ithieh 'prints the reitera' 
(ioQ^.of stcond side .oF- the skieety'QaUfKl^erfeptiiig. Qhgt 
of tbe Mts:ef <frigcd*»xare'ftt»thi»tiaiei byitbe 8ltdi[igc0£ ther 
bar^ passed over/the^jencliiUMi {fkaeb descifiied abl»vej aad: 
8heHvn>mr %. 4y aapdjwre'msuM tor^tailei hold of thei^oge of 
a • sheet iof paper f from the pile^ ready tobe dirawninifor 
recesvihg the ^|>re8sio]X 6f the tbble a. 
^ fTho teetibof dieirevolyiiig'^hciel v,m^m]Mmgim/^oi1tbe 
psoion/t^y the ! endless -ibtmisi dra»sno^iodibrward> «iid the 
firesh sheet is^.hvotighi uiid«F:thev.plateii> nrhile the- printed 
sheet is oarried ;aioiig die jendlossiwek .3^ and disehargped on 
ta a rececviiig^ bc^d-phteed ^A- any :eaki¥«ment sitnation ; 
the spring clips opening as they passcorer small :enclii»ed 
pfautes at A', ia^n siniilar^ wa^ txr that descnihed above: In 
olnder thai^the? platehmayrli^ raisodraaid lerwelred by a small 
force^ a comEteor-.balancd -wei^t .5, is.affixed to;a lever^ and 
connected to the pliten thr6i^ thep^rpendioiilai rod 6. 

The rdciprocating movements- of ' the tables a, > and b, 
himog beeii described' as. efiSdoted by^tjie rdtat^ry^'CiiaBk^ 
andits ooimecting rod h,'l ti^w.fiooeei to point ant &e 
ibeans by. which the forms* receive the ink^ prefious^to 
ghring'ieaeh impif<eBsion. At each ^id;<of ^e frame of the 
machine> there is a trough T^^eostaioing the ink:, to each 
oCihesB'is'appended'a^daGtor roller^ as in oliher^ printihg 
machines^ for the panpose^of/giving the necessary^ oappliiso 
o€iink<;^8> 8^ arer thereeedviBg^ roUersr^'ilDa pilots of which 
ave> ntLbniited in BmalL levers 9>; 9, having a sprii^ behind 
eac^^jfor thet pixrpose! of loeeping the receiving rollers in 
Qont^t vFith the: disteibuting * rollers 10> '. 10. The. levers 
and, the distiibutingFrdlleirs arC; imbimted in the side rdils 
attached to the tidd^s^ and'as'theitd3les come down into 
their lowest situations^ as at a> fig. 4; ihetailof^tholevei^ 
93 strikes upon a small stud^ which brings the receiving 
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roller 8. in contact with the ductor roller. At thii tiiM 
the roller 8, receives its supply of ink, and on therising^of 
the table, the spring causes the roller 8> to €onie again 
into contact with the distributing roller lOl .-..a 

In order that the ink may be uniformly spread upon tii«i 
distributing rollers, they are kept continually reitolvii^ by 
means of an endless baud ll, \\, passed oyer pullies al^ 
their ends, and over a pulley 12, near the middle of the 
machine, which band is kept tight by a tension pulley 13j 
A pulley fixed on the same axle as 12, carries a band from 
a similar pulley 14, on the crank shaft, and thus by the 
rotation of the crank shaft, the distributing rollers are kept 
continually revolving. 

^' The rollers 15, 15> which give ink to the form on 
the table a, turn loosely in the pendant guides 16> 16, 
and consequently, as the vibrating table a, rises andialls,. 
as shewn by dotted lines in fig. 3^ the rollexis will pass 
over the form and supply it with ink* When the table 
has risen to its highest position, the rollers 15> 15, will 
bear upon the distributing roller 10, and thence obtain a 
fresh supply of ink. The form on the table b, is inked 
in precisely the same way as a> therefore a repetition of 
the. description is unnecessary. 

'^ After the first impression has been given to the sheet 
introduced under the platen by the spring clips or fingers,, 
they in their progress reverse the dieet to receive the* 
second impression,, and then discharge it as already ex-^ 
plained^ A frisket or tapes may be suspended to the 
under side of the platen, for the purpose of keeping the 
sheet close to the blanket, which blanket is kept in ten-*' 
sion between two rollers, and its surface may be shifted 
by an endless band and pulley, connected to one of the 
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spur wheels^ or by any other convenient means. Th^ 
method of adjusting the unpression is by sliding wedges 
in the cross head> as in other printing machines, 

^' The printing press or machine in which only one 
table is employed^ vibrating upon arms between two pla? 
tens, is shewn at fig. 5 ; a, is the crank shaft> driven by 
any adequate power ; b, the crank ; e, the connecting rod, 
iftttached by a joint to the vibrating frame d, d, on wluch 
the table e, and form of types is placed, with a balance 
weight f, attached to an arm at bottom. The ends of 
the table on the frame d, as it vibrates, alternately strikes 
^^[ainst one of the levers g, g, at the extreme ends of 
which levers there are joints h. A, connecting them by 
the bars t, i, with the platens k, k ; the platens being 
suspended by double jointed pieces /, /, in a similar way 
to the machine above described. This action of the table 
and brings the oblique platen down to give the impression; 
on the return of the vibrating frame and table, the counter 
weight m, raises the lever g, and causes the platen to be 
lifted to its former situation. 

. '^ The inking apparatus in this machine is in a great 
^ measure similarly constructed to that above described, 
and as the table passes to and fro, the rollers n, n, pass 
. over the form and ink the types. 

^* The sheets to be printed in this machine, are intro- 
duced by a series of tapes passing round an endless 
blanket, as employed in many other printing machines ; 
the tapes and blankets receiving their motion from a 
rigger on . the crank shaft. As this machine is calculated 
Uy print with great rapidity, several laying on tables may 
be employed, 

'' The inking apparatus, constituting the third part of 

my invention, is represented at figs. 5,^ 6, 7^ and 8, in 

.which eorrespondmg letters point out the same parts in 
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all' thes^ %ut^. Pigv 5,^' h a.sidet; view^ fig. 6^ a. top 
lA^Wy andi figs.. 7 ^nd- 8^ end- viewsi The apparatus is 
m(Ainted dfltd^ ftttinii' or standard aifa,*a'; and is to 1w 
plftctigd on Hieofl^ side oi^ the taUtr^ofi a^ pimtiiig press, 
hani]g"11irfbniiiofi typ^^ as ati i^ bi Tlm^^iXKetjoj troagiz, 
Cdnttdtiiag llie^kik^ is^shetrn: at'Ci fr<>m ivhmea the. yikis 
tldci^a- b]^ th^^Jdiioibi roVLwdy atidirafitrferrH'to.thejnieB* 
setiger rotten 4, ^tiiiicfa' carries it tto the I1B0^ir^lg roUeD^ 
i^ben-the^aMagfe^mns'out.; gf g, gig-yiss^ li^^csai* 
riage or frame^^ suppoitiiig the axibs- of die^ two inkiiig 
i<oll^r!i( hy andVi-md^e'^hessengierroltop e, which is ak&m. 
detached at^fig;-9. This- carriage rtmB^upoii four wheels 
on the two* slde^ raHwaye' atdi^ top^ ed|feft o£ the frame 
or staiidai^^Ia.' Mbtion^ is' given to the' caarroagB: by 'a 
welghtied^CoM-dr gut k, passing over a pulley aad^ pound 
a h&ti^\l, &^taL- whieh ban^l atiother cord: orgat^H', is 
coiiHeeted-to^the rouQce ff>. 

^ Tlietbuiiee^ifiFto^be- wound up by a boy, oi* oAercon^ 
vehieat meiiii^ Tt4Hch-by the same operation gives motion 
to the distributing roller j, by a cord- aBcl pullies'; the 
barrel' I turning loosely upon its spindle during the wind- 
ing; is dieri' locked to the |Epindle'by ar, oatoh acting in^ a 
notch at top of the barrel. The wei^t is by this^meaos 
retained in its elevated position until the pressman 
lifts the- tympan, when- the tail- or lever at- the bottom 
of the tympan strikes against a small' weighted^ lev€* a, 
at tlhte side' of die standard; This lever m connected 
by a rod p, to a- small' lei^'er q, which carries a pajl, 
taking into ^Hner ratchet wheel on the axle of the* duicStor 
roller rf; and thereby • imparts the neoessary ni<>ve^ 
ment to the ductor, and at the same time depressei^ a 
pafli or catch r, which held fast the frinne or e&Lrriage g. 
The fmme or carriage now being at liberty, tJie^ weight 
*, descettdit, turning the barrel- 1, and the spindle locked 
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lociced to it ; on> the tiop of which is a spur wheel s. Hkis 
s|>ur ii^el and another of similar diameter i, are em- 
brae^d by aii ettdliess chain u, u, in which a stad 9j is 
fix^d^ workings in' a Blot at the back part of the carriage 
or Aranie g, and thence^ by the rotation of the barrel!^ and 
spindle^ and the spur wheel s, th!b carriage^ wiili the 
inkiBg' rollers, is suddenly projected over the form' of 
types, as shewn by dots in fig. 6, and instantly br6ught 
back again. The weight being now wound up again, 
prepares the force by which the carriage, with the f oilers, 
way be projected forward for another inking, in the way 
iibove described. 

" In order to prevent the ink gathering on the rollers, 
and delivering in stripes, a lateral movement is given to 
the distributing roller, by means of a barrel w, with an 
inclined groove which receives a stud on the under side 
of the frame of the distributing roller, this barrel deriv- 
ing motion from the lever o, on which the tail of the 
tympan ^cts. 

^' Fig. 10, represents another method by which a press 
ef the ordinary construction may be altered, and fur- 
nidhed with a self-inking apparatus ; a, is a stationary 
table with the form of types ; 6, is a carriage, in which 
^e inkmg rollers c, c, are mounted, and also the platen 
d, turning upoii^vots, or ah axle. At one end of this 
axle, a toothed segment e, is affixed, taking into e rack 
/, which must be fijjed to the table, or to any other sta- 
tionary part of the press. I^o the ribs or frame of the 
press two spur wheeb g, and h, are attached, carrying the 
endless chain f, t', t. This endless chain is connected by 
a stud to the carriage b, which runs on rollers upon the 
railway Xr.' Now supposing the rounce handle /, to be 
turned, the carriage will be brought forward, conducting 
the inking rollers over the form, and also the platen d, 
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wbich by the action of the toothed segment ia the rack 
i9 turned uppn its axle into a horizontal position over the 
types, ready to receive the power which gives the impres- 
siQij. At this time the inking rollers c, c, will be brought 
oyer the. distributing roller w, and they will receive their 
supply of ink in the niai^er above deftcribed. 

^^ Figs. 11 and 12, 4shew a plan and elevation of a 
mode by which the. long ductor i oiler and ink trough, 
described in the former figures, may be dispensed with ; 
a> is a small in^ ductor with a trough attached to it, 
placed at one end of the framing of the inking apparatus^; 
b, is a small roller attached to the end of the tympan 
frame, made of the usual elastic composition. When 
the tympan is raised, as shewn at c, in fig. 11, the roller 
6, is then brought in contact with the ductor a, but when 
the tympan is laid down upon the form, the roller 6, will 
bie raised into the position shewn by dots at d, in the 
same figure ; e, e, e, e, are blocks of wood or metal 
placed upon a bar at the off side of the press; these 
blocks .being made adjustable to suit different descriptions 
of .forms. Oa running the tympan in, the roller b, 
passes.over. the blocks, communicating ink to them, as 
shewn by dots aty, and in order to prevent the roller 
delivering the greater part of its ink upon the first two 
blo.cks, tUey are so arranged, that only one half of the 
width, of the roller comes in, contact with the two first 
blocks,, the other. half delivering its ink to the third and 
fourth blocks. These blocks are placed so as to come 
opposite to the pages of type, and the inking rollers in 
passing over the blocks take up ink in those parts only, 
so as .to avoid waste. These blocks may be either placed 
on th.e .bar, as shewn under the roller, or suspended 
^bove it, as. may be found most convenient. — [Inrolled at 
the Rolls Chapel Office, September, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To William Parr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, and James Bluett, 
of Blackwcdl, in the same county, ship joiner, mast, 
block, and jrump maker, for their having invented a 
new method of producing a reciprocating action by 
means of rotatory motion, to be applied to the working 
of all kinds of pumps and other machinery in or to 
which reciprocating action is required ormay be applied, 
[Sealed December 22nd, 1828.] 

The subject of this patent is a repetition of the old plan 
which has been so often proposed as a new discovery, 
for converting a rotatory motion into a reciprocating mo- 
tion, by the agency of two toothed wheels upon one axle, 
alternately taking into one of two racks in a sliding frame, 
and thereby moving the frame up and down, or to and fro. 
We need only refer to Apsey's patent, p. 82, and plate V. 
of this volume to explain the contrivance. 

Upon a rotatory shaft driven by any convenient power, 
two spur wheels are placed and made to slide round 
freely ; but a pall or catch affixed to each of the wheels 
is intended occasionally to drop into gear and lock its 
wheel to the shaft, by which locking the rotatory motion 
of the shaft is communicated to the wheel, and the teeth 
of the wheel taking into a rack on the side of a sliding 
frame, causes that frame to be slidden forward. 

Supposing one of the wheels to be locked to the revolv- 
ing shaft, when by its rotation it has moved the rack and 
frame a certain distance, then a pin strikes and raises the 
catchy and thereby unlocks the wheel from the shaft; at 
the same time throwing the catch of the other wheel into 
gear and locking it : which wheel taking into the rack on 
the opposite side of the sliding frame causes thei frame to 
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be driven back agaiu^ that is^ the reverse way. Thus by 
the raising and lowering of the palls or catches the wheels 
are alternately locked to the rotatory shafts and the sliding 
rack-frame receives a reciprocating motion^ which may be 
communicated to a pump for raising water pr for any other 
purpose. 

The only peculiarity connected with this proposed piece 
of mechanism is the position of the catch levers^ by which 
the wheels are locked to and unlocked from the shafts but 
as this object may be ejQTected in a great variety of ways with 
equal advantage^ we consider it unnecessary to enter into 
any further details. [InroUed in the Inrolment Office in 
Chanceiy^ June, 1829.] 



To Jaues Shudi Broadwood, of Great Pulteney Street^ 
Golden Square, in the parish of St* James ^ Westmin- 
ster, in the county of Middlesex, Pianoforte Maker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in theHrund 
Piano/or^c— [Sealed 9th April, 1827.] 

Thb objects of die improvements which form the subject 
of this patent are to give strength to the fcainiing of ^ gcand 
piano forte, in order that the tension of the strings may be 
more effectually preserved under variation m the tempeF- 
ture of the atmiosphere. 

Round the curved side of the frame of the grand piano 
it is proposed that a metallic plate shall be JBxed^ to be 
called the string plate, into which the.hiteh pkisare set, 
for the ends of the strings to be fastened to. This plate, 
which forms the first suggested improvement, is placed 
6ome distance abov^ the sounding boar<jl> and is made, fast 
to the side of the wood 'frame by very strong screws. 

The frame work is further braced by metal rodsf ex- 
tending from end to end of the machine, three of which 
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havebe^n employed before for that put^ose ; but a fourth 
is naw ^proposed to be applied toward the base side of the 
instrument. It is fastened at each end^ and supported in 
the middle by a perpendicular piece^ which passes through 
an apenlure jn the noxmdijQig board, and is made fast tathe 
bottom of die frame.*r-'[i^ro//ed m thelntolment Office in 
Chgmasry, Chtober, 1827.] 



To l^NJAMlK Cook, of Birmingham, in the couniyof 
Wannck, Btass Founder, for Aii having invented 
animproned method of making rollers or cylinders 
of copper and other metaii, or a mixture of metals, 
for the purpose of printing ctdicoes^ silks, cloths, 
^md Other ar^ac^/e«—4 [Sealed 28d April, 1B29.] 

This invention is .a mode .of securing illie copper Yiyiinder 
or outer ditell of a fimntiBg roller upon its mandrel or 
axle. If the copper .cylinder or outer .surface upon »shidi 
the pattern or subject is jSBgrayei he peisqaanently fas- 
tened to the steel mandrel or axle, it is imcesisajty, when- 
ever another pattern is wanted, to remove the roUbr, and 
iO'SjL another in its place in the prihtiiig press: mxi when 
the piattern is done with, the Bur&ce is taken irom the 
roller, by turning away ithe metal, which reduces its 
dia;meter, and consequently produce great trooUe in ad- 
justti^ it again in the press. To obviate fliis anconajre- 
fdenoe, it bas been ifound desirable to adopt sdiells of 
copper, or tubes with engraved surfaees, widsh ma^f be 
sliddeh ojBT the mandrel at pleasure, and others attached 
with new subjects ; but the modes of fastening these shells 
by means of nibs and slots (see Attwtiod'B Patents, VjqI. 
VH. page 285, and Vol. X; p. 3Q7, of our First Series) 
has been attended with cbnsidecaMe expense and difficulty. 
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The present invention is an improved mode of fastening 
these shells on the mandrel^ and consists as follows :— « 

SPEaFICATION. 

*^ My invention consists^ first, in the novel form which 
I give to the maindrel or axle on which the cylinder or 
outer shell of copper or other metal or alloy is mounted ; 
and secondly, in the internal form or shape of the copper 
or other external shell, and the way or method employed 
for 80 forming, it. 

'' Instead of making the. mandrels or axles of. my im- 
proved printing rollers circular, that is of a cylindri- 
,cal form, and slightly conical, which is . the way they 
have been made heretofore, I now shape the. mandrel of 
an elliptical form, or otherwise eccentric, or cylindrically 
rose, shaped, and slightly tapered or conical, which may 
be done by turning it in an oval or eccentric lathe, or 
by any other convenient means. Having, prepared cylin- 
drical ingots of copper, brass, or other proper alloys, of 
suitable lengths and diameters, a cylindrical hole is to 
be bored, drilled, or otherwise formed, through the axis 
of each ingot, leaving a small shoulder or inwardly pro- 
jecting ring at one end, to act as. a stop against the man* 
drel when . drawing the ingot down, that is, shaping it 
to the form and size required. 

'^ I. then introduce the mandrel into the hollow ingot, 
which is to form its shell, and place them in a draw bench 
or other, suitable machine, and draw the external surface 
of the shell, perfectly cylindrical, through holes or draw 
plates, to the dimensions I wish ;. which ca.uses, the shell 
to form itself internally to the elliptical or eccentric 
figure of the^mandrel, and when so fitted and turned truly 
cylindrical,. and polished on the outer surface, this con- 
stitutes my improved printmg roller. 
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" The mandrel on which the copper or other shell 
has been drawn^ as above described^ may have journies 
turned on it^ and be employed as its working axle in the 
printing press ; but if not so used, all the axles or. man- 
drels must be formed of exactly the same iGgure and, di- 
mensions as the original mandrel, in order that any num- 
ber of external shells may fit in common upon them, for 
changing the patterns. The dei^igns or subjects employed, 
for printing are of course engraved on the polished sur-* 
face of the external shells in the same manner as is now 
usually adopted for printing calicoes, silks, cloths, and 
other articles. 

. '* Lastly, I do hereby declare, that my improved 
method of making rollers or cylinders of copper or other 
metals, or v' mixture of metals, for printing calicoes, 
silks, and other articles, consists in the above described 
employment of elliptical mandrels or eccentric axles, on 
which the copper or other shells are formed, and fitted 
as aforesaid, and in the means employed for fitting exactly 
the inside of the ingots of copper, brass, or other alloy, 
to the mandrel, as above described. — [InroUed in tie 
Petty Bag Office, October, 1829.] 

Specifieation drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To William North, of Guildford Place, Kennington, 
in the county of Surrey, Surveyor, for his having 
invented an improved method of constructing and 
forming ceilings and partitions for dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, workshops, or other buildings, in order 
to render the same more secure against ^r«.— [Sealed 
4th July, 1829.] 

The object of the Patentee is first to .produce a fire- 
proof tile by the combination of such earthy materials 
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ad' ire will have liltld or no effeet wpoit'; aii<l secondly, 
l^e appKcat^m of suak til0» to eeilings^ wumdc'otB^ wiBttts, 
and partitions/ in orefer to render bdildiiig» imupeinnous 
toi ilam«s. ' 

The* proposition' doei^ not appefeir t^ posdoss aivf great 
deifree of n<oveItjr« b«ft withQ«rt{ dotibt would in'^an«f 
eaiBie» be eiS^tiiai^ and i» dierefere to be veeontmended', 
as a siiifvple^ cfa<«p^ and eoitvenient method of impediiig 
the ravages of fire. 

The Patenteie dese^ibes his invention in these words : — 
'*^ My improved method of coraitructing arid forming ceil- 
ings and partitions for dwelling houses, warehouses, 
workshops, or other tKrildinjgs, consists' in ap(>lying, 
fixing, and retaining upon or against the woodwork of 
sueh ceilings aiid partitions, certain flat tiles/ which have 
been previously moulded, and formed of a composition, 
which, when set and become dry, will sufficfenify resist 
tlic action of fire. 

. '' To make these tiles-^-^-tahe the d^wt of Bath stotie 
obtained from the chipping and refuse small pieces made 
by masons in working such stone ; grind the saike to 
powder by a suitable mill, of the kind called runners, 
on edges, or rolling stones turned by a horse or by other 
mill work. With the said dust of soft Bath stone, mix 
half as much by measure of Dorking quick lime, incor- 
porating the lime ^d stone dust well together in a dry 
state ; and to the mixture of quick lime and stone dust 
add, half as much by measure, of plaster of Paris^— - 
Then niix the materials well together, and beat up 
the coniposition with as much water as will give to the 
same the consistency of soft mortar. This composition, 
when well worked, is to be put into moulds and spread 
out in smooth layers, in the f^^rni 6f tiles> which if the 
materials are good and wdl miKed> will 'soon set hard 
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eiHMl|^ to be removed from the moulds^ and set up on 
edge ta dry. 

, '^ Ttte. eon^osition k therefore ti;^ parts by measure of 
Dorking lime^ three parts by' measure of plaster af Pans, 
and four parts by measure of dust of Bathglone. 

'^ [The moulds for forming these tiles ara prepared on the 
horbontal surface of a flat table or work-bench, which 
is m{i(ie very smooth, and long straight rails are fixed 
thereon parallel to each other> at such distances apart 
as to leave a clear space between them, equal to the in- 
tended length of the tiles, usually about twenty-four 
inches; other shorter rails are applied across between the 
long rails, their ends being fitted into notches cut in the 
long rails, the cross rails leaving clear spaces between, 
equal to the intended width of the tiles, usually fifteen 
inches. 

^' The thicjcness or jiieight that all the rails rise up above 
the surface of the table, is equal to the intended thickness 
of the tiles, usually one and a* quarter inches; each of 
the rectangular spaces being thus bounded on four sides 
by the rails forms a mould. . 

*^ The interior edges of the bounding rails are made 
to overhang on one side and one end, and* to underhang 
at the opposite side and end of the same mould,, in 
order to form t^ tiles with bevelled or rebated edges, 
that they may fit one to another by overlapping. 

'^ The inside of each mould is smeared with oil, and the 
composition being well mixed up to a consistency of soft 
mortar, is filled into the spaces between the rails ; and 
iron staples, which are for the purpose of fixing apd sus- 
pending the tiles, are then imbedded intb the soft plaster 
near to the edges of each mould. The staples are pressed 
d^^n ip contact with the boards of the stable, but do not 
stand up high enough to reach through, the thickness of 
the tiles within about one' eighth of an inch. 

Vot. ly. StooKD SimiBi. % 
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*' The composition must be well spread within the mould, 
and completely filled up to the edg^e^ of the, rails with a 
plasterer's trowel^ or other suitable tool : the uppcar sur- 
face being worked very smooth^ in order to give aguish 
to that side of the tiles which is to be. do(wi^wfurds> if 
th^y are applied,, for a ceiling> or, outward^^ if thpy are 
applied for a pai*tition. And if it be required tcjLJipve 
the outside of the tiles a finer surface^ a thin lf|]F<sr'Of 
fine plaster may' be spread over the same, before the 
mass of the tiles are set. <; : 

: ^' If thelime and plaster are of good quality tho:. tiles 
will soon set in the moulds, and then one of th^e Ipng 
rails is. taken up off the table, and all the cross rails are 
removed ; and also by rapphig upon the boards of th^ 
table with a hammer, in the spaces between the tiles, the 
jarring will cause the boards to detach from the undersides 
of the tiles, leaving* them loose on. the table, (mm which 
they may be removed and set edgeways to dryland harden 
ready for use. :; 

^' The oil which was applied upon the boards of the 
table, and the edges of the rails, which formitbe mould, 
before the icomposition wais filled. in, by filling up the 
pores of the wood, facilitates the separation of tha tiles 
from the boards and rsuls. ; : > ' ; 

^' The width of the tiles must correspond with the.dis- 
tance between the joists or pieces of quartering, or other 
woodwork forming the framework for the ceiling or par- 
tition ; and the tiles are to be applied against the wood- 
work, so that the sides in which the staples are provided 
may correspond as nearly as may be with the edges of the 
joints or pieces of wood framing ; and a, small iron hook, 
bent like the letter l, is inserted with its short end into 
each of the staples, and dien the longer end, applying 
against the side& of the piece of wood, is fastened thereto 
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by a^ nail^ or two n^ils if need be ; and by the said hooked 
oir*4' piece the tile id fastened against the wood. 

'*''The first row of th^ tiles which is thus fixed or applied, 
may require staples at the two opposite sides of each tile, . 
in order to apply four hooks to fasten each tile ; but when 
one row of tiles is thus securely fastened, the overhang- 
ing edges of those tiled will support one edge of the 
succeeding row of tiles, whereby two staples ahd two • 
hooks to each tile will be sufficient to fasten them se- 
curely in their places. Or instead of four staples - and 
four hooks to each of those tiles, that are put up in the 
first row, the first edges may be fastened by nails or 
screws, put through the thickness of the tiles into the 
wood behind or above the .tiles ; also the last row of 
tiles which is put up must be fastened by means of hails 
or screws, put through the thickness of the tiles into the 
wood behind or above the same, and the heads of such 
screws or nails, being countersunk deeply into the thick- 
ness of the tiles,maybe concealed by filling up with the 
composition whereof the t^es are made, or with plaster. 

" For forming ceilings in which there are large and deep 
girders, those girders may be encased or enclosed with 
tiles of a suitable width; those at the underside of the- 
girder having four staples in each at the opposite edges, 
for the reception of as many hooks or l pieces to nail up' 
against each side of the girder. The edges of the tiles 
should oveiiiang or project beyond the width of the 
girder at each side, as much as to aflTord a lodgement for 
the lower edges of other narrower tiles, which are applied 
at the sides of the girders, and may be fastened thereto 
by nails or screws put through the thickness of those 
tiles into the wood ; the upper edges of the narrow tiles 
fit up close beneath the tiles of the ceiling. 

" The tiles in each succeeding row or course that is put 
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up are made to break joints^ by putting up a half tile 
at the beginning of every other row or course next to the 
wall, or next to the girder, and a whole tile at the be- 
ginning of every intermediate row or course, 

*' The .tiles when dry and ready to pu tiip, are e^y cut 
. to any dimensions that may be required for filling up 
the spaces at the beginning and end of each surface in a 
ceiling or partition. 

'^ The tiles hating bevelled edges which overlap each 
other, leave no direct fissures through which datne or 
fire can penetrate, and hy fixing one row of tiles with 
overhanging edges upon or behind which the under- 
hanging edges of the next row are inserted, the latter 
edges are thereby confined and retained in their places, 
the opposite or overhanging edges of the same tiles being 
fastened by means of the hooks and staples." 

The Patentee concludes by saying, '^ My invention 
consists in the hereinbefore described method of fibung 
such tiles, viz. .by inserting staples into the tiles during 
the operation of moulding them ; by plaekig such staples 
in suitable positions to receive hooks or h shaped irons, 
for the purpose of fastening the tiles to the wood-woik ; 
atnd also in forming the edge of each tile in which there 
a^e staples overhanging^^ and the other or opposite edge 
under hanging, in order to interlock and fasten behind 
the adjacent edge of the tile next to it.*'— [/Mr^^/Zecf m 
the Inrolment Office in Chancery, September, I82ft] 
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Ta PbKALD CuRBtE)^ of Aegeni'^treei, St, James's, in 
the emmt^ of Middlesex, for Us method of preserving 
Grain and biher vegitabte and^anivmlSuistanees and 
Liquids. [Sealed 21st January^ 1828J 

The object of the Patentee ia to prevent the* decompoai- 
lion of vegetable anid aninial substanbes by removing the 
oxygen of the atmosphere from them^ and substitiiti9g in 
its place an atmosphere ofcarbonic aeid gas. 

The substances to be pnederved, trhether vegetable or- 
animal^ are to be placed in dose reeeptaclesysuch as vttulte^* 
or tanks ; the atmospheric air is then to beextraCsted from 
such receptacles^ and carbonic acid^gas introduced^ which 
being heavy ^ill readily itisimnte itself into etery.eavily 
of the vessel and rest upon the top of the goods depo$ited 
therein^ and by that means prevent the re-entry of atmos- 
pheric air containing oxygen^ in the absence of which the 
decomposition of those substances could not take place. 

The carbonic acid gas may be obtained by any of the 
known modes^ such as the burning of charcoal, or the 
fermentation of liquors, and when the articles, such as 
fruits, are preserved in glass bottles, the corks will like^* 
wise be prevented' from decaying by the gas within. 

The Patentee has not described any particular appara- 
tus or mode of performing this operation, which in itself 
is certainly not new, we are therefore unable to point out 
wfaatmay be considered as constituting the essence of this 
invention. [Inrolled in the Inr^mtnt Offiee, in Chancery, 
July, 1828^ 
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To Jane Bbntley Lowret^ of Exeter, Straw fffU Manu- 
facturer, for certain improvements in the rmtmfactwr' 
ing of Hats and Bonnets. [Sealed 2501 March^ 18S8.} 

Tub subject of this patent is a mode of eemfaiBiiig witib 
straw plait fillets of silk ribbon or o&nr woivn &brtc. 
In order to ^eet this objeet die straw is platted in such 
a way as to form the appearance of a ladder \ when this 
ladderof straw has been produced (^e particular method of 
plaiting which is not described^) the fillet of silk or ribbon^ 
or other fabric^ is conducted through the ladder by means 
of a needle passing it alternately under and over the bars. 
The strips of straw plait thus prepared are then to be 
sown together into the forms of hats and bonnets in the 
usual way. {InroUed in the Inrollmeni Office, in Chan- 
eery, August, 1828.] 



To JosiAS Lambert^ of Liverpool-street, ir the city of 
London, Esq. for his having invented an t^mprovement 
in the process of making Iron, applicable at the smelt- 
ing of the Ore, and at various subsequent stages of 
the process up to the completien of the rods or bars, 
and for the improvement of the quality of inferior 
Iron. [Sealed 30th March, 1829,] 

This unproved process for n taking iron, that is for bring- 
ing it into a usable state from the ore, and of improv- 
ing its quality in any subsequent stages of the process^ 
consists simply in the employment of salt and poti^ in 
connection with the iron in the furnace. 

The Patentee describes his invention in these words : 
'' liie improvement consists in the application of salt and 
potash mixed or combined together, to the iron ore, or 
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iron in the blast furnace^ the refinery furnace^ the pud- 
dling furnace^ or the balling or re-heating furnace^ or in 
any other process to which iron in its manafacture is sub- 
jected^ when considerable heat is applied. 

'' The proportions in which I recommend the salt and 
potash to be mixed or combined^ are two parts of salt to 
one of potash ; but should the proportions in some de- 
gree differ from that best adapted to the purpose^ the 

useless portions will be dissipated in the process of the 
manufacture. ^ *** 

'^ The mixture or combination employed during the 
process in the blast furnace^ should be applied at the 
time of the smelting of the materials^ which are to pro- 
duce the iron, at the rate of about fifteen pounds to 
the ton of iron ; and may be introduced in proportionate 
quantities at the tunnel head of the blast furnace, either 
at intervals or with every charge of the materials, which 
are to produce the iron. 

" If not used in the process of smelting, it may be ap- 
plied at intervals to the metal during the operation in 
every charge in the refinery furnace, or in the puddling 
furnace, or to the iron in the balling or re-heating furnace, 
or in any other process to which the iron in its manufac- 
ture may be subjected, when considerable heat is applied. 

'' A proper proportion of the mixture to be used in 
the refinery furnace, may be at the rate of about twelve 
pounds and a half to the ton of iron ; and in the puddling 
furnace, about eleven pounds to the ton of iron ; but in 
the balling or re-heating furnace and other processes, the 
quantity to be applied must depend upon the quality, 
form, and substance of the iron, taking care that it is 
sprinkled over and amongst or brought in contact with 
the iron ; the quantity will vary from about ten pounds 
to twenty pounds per ton. 

'' The quantity to be applied will differ in some degree. 
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acc<»rding to the quality of ii^e^ materials or the iron ; but 
the proportions above mentionedj are about ^lose proper 
upon the average. 

'' The processr for the improv^nent of inferior iron, 
conskto in the application o^f the same mixture in similar 
proportions to suoh iron^ when subjected to considerable 
heat. For this purpose the mixture may be applied to 
the iron, and the iron melted in combination with it; it 
may be applied to -the iron in -any re-heating or other fur- 
nace, and the metal then be subjected to a red heat for a 
time proportioned to the quality, form, and substance of 
the iron, care being taken that the mixture be applied in 
contact with the heated metal ; and for this purpose^ if 
the iron be in the form of tubes, such as gun barrels, the 
mixture may be introduced into the tubes. 

'' Although I have mentioned Common salt and potash 
as the substances to form the mixture to be applied, there 
are other compounds of sodium atid patassium, which may 
respectively be substituted for those materials, which will 
have the same effect, so that the basis in the compounds 
are combined together, but I recommend the salt and 
potash as being the most convenient and economical. «— 
[Inorolled in the Inrolment Office in Chancery July, 
1829.] 

In tb^ Xth vol of our First Series p. 250^ will be foun4 
tbdspcieifi^tion of Mr. Lfuckcock's patent, granted inM$ty.> 
1824^ for improvenii^ts in the process of making iron, 
jvhich improvements he states consist in the employn^ent 
of muriate, of soda (cpnunon s^t,) in that part of the pro- 
cess called piiddling.; and he further says that the chemi- 
cal action of (he salt upon the iron produces a great im- 
provement in. its quality. 

Editor. 
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SCIENTIFIC ADJUDICATION. 



Court of King's Benchy Westmister, 4th.. Nov. 1829. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice. 



LEWIS V MARLING. 

Tfibs subject of this action was the alleged infringement of 
a patent right. The plaintiffs, Messrs. J. and.W. Lewis, 
of Brimscomb, Gloucestershire,, are the proprietors of a 
patent granted in 1818, to themselves and their then .part- 
ner, Mr.W. Davies, for ^' certain improvements on shear- 
ing machines, for shearing and cropping woollen and 
other cloths that may require such processJ** The de- 
fendant, Mr. N. Marling, of Lodge Moor, near Stroud^ 
water, in the same county, is a woollen manufecturer, in 
a very extensive way of business, and having employed in 
his works certain machines for shearing cloth, by means 
of rotatory cutters, traversing across the cloth from list to 
list, made upon the plan of Gardner and Herbert's pa- 
tent, the same was alleged to be an imitation* of the p^^- 
tent granted to the plaintiffs, and an infringment of their 
patent right. This being the same question that had been 
tried before in the cause of Lewis v. Davis, (reported in 
the 2d vol. of our present Series, p. 258, which see for a 
full understanding of both machines, represented at plate 
IX.) Evidence for the' plaintiffs' produced the specie 
fication of their patent, and proved the working of ma- 
chinery by the defendant, constructed upon a similar plan. 
Counsel for the defendant took several legal objections 
to the claims set out" in the plaintiff *s specification. First, 
that the triangular wire coiled round the revolving cylin* 

Vol. IV. — Second SERixSt v 
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der^ which formed one of the claims of the patent^ was 
not now u¥ed^ bilt a irtHp Of mie^ \i^thl^bi[k)eave sides like 
the blade of a bayonet was found better, and employed 
iii it|( stead. Hecoildly, thM Ae bhish, or jstrip of ^^fkish 
attached to.thie edtting cyiinder> 'Which formed another 
claim, for the purpose of raising the pile of the cloth 
as it approached tiie ^titters, wafi not useful, and in 
fact had never been applied to any machine used by 
the pla^tiffs. Thirdly, that the spring bed, claimed 
'for keeping lip tlie cloth against the cutters, was not 
new, as it wds proved 1biy two witnesses to have been 
previously descriBed in the specification of Start's patent 
in 1813 ; and fourthly, that the last claim of the plaintiffs' 
'^ the descril^^ liJ^tHoa of ishearing firoihlist to list By a 
rotatory cutter," ^as a very aifferfent method to that em- 
plbyeA By tne delencUSit ; l)r*that if it was to be considered 
'teat tne plaintiff intended by Inis claim to embrace every 
mooe of sheannff jrom list to hst oy a rotatory cutter y 
thathb claim, cdmd not Be mamtamed, as that invention 
was known before the date of their patent. 

n support ot this assertion it was proved m evidence, 
tnal the specmcation of a macEine for shearing from list 
to list by a rotatory cutter, was sent from America about 20 
years bacK, and a liiacliine was made upon that plan m 
YorkisHlre, but never set to work in consequence of the 
'riots which at that tiike took place iii the Norths ft was 
alsd) proved that the model of a machine with a rotatoiy 
cutter for shearin£' from list to list, the same in principle 
with tttat of 'the plamtins , was brought from America 
eignteeiv ve^s a^b, and that it had been shewn to many 
persoite withbuttHe charge of secrecy. This model was* pro- 
duced in Court Vy ttie gentleftian who brought it. LasUy, 
it'\S^as%iveh m evidence by a person named Jones, a clodi 
dresser, that tie employed for some months, several ma- 



list to list^ in his factory at Bermondsey^ nearly twenty 
years back. *. 

. '^; ]^f!Bm^^ ^^^^i ^9}m^% th^ ^al obi^tftonft Qot 
wprth entertaining^ and left the Jury tolfind their verdict, 

« 

' QA cqmpairag the. €^jidM<^0 in this, oauset^ a^ the ver- 
dict which followed it^ with all the precedents in oqr courts 
<^. }^y^ ^91 t^iei last fifty y^^^ on ^^ ^ubjeqt gf c.oi^fesip4i 
patenti rights^ w^ think that no man with a particle 06 
cpmmon sense will doubt the necessity, of revising pur 
laws relative to patents^ or, rather o| e9a.C:tiqg; $91^^ qe^^i^, 
principle whijch may be qeit down as law and not deviated 
frpm. 
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Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
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John MiUinflfton. Esquire, Professor of Mechanics in the .Royal 
^p9ti^^t^pI>;of)efWtB<i^«W>^* iw4.e|tWAa^ 

You are a civil engineer f — ^I 'any " 

Have 
the 
patent^ 

Do you affree iiriih him ??— Yes, I.dq anee with him in ma^y 
particulars. The reason, m sreneral, of takinir, so wide a title 
is, for the ve^ry p^rpose or protecfiij»n, that otfter p^pes, m^y 
not nit upon the i^ame thing. ' ' " ' ' ' " ^ 

po yo,u thin^:^ in the present stat^ of the.layf^ it wo\]^d be^a 
hards'tlfp upon inventors it t^ey werp compelled to^give a more 
particular ntl$.T— 1 tbiaj||: *it!wdul(d Be advantageous. Mfhen- 
ever a title does come bc^re the At^rney, Qj^neral or t)ie 
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Sblidtor general, if it is at all Vagae, tliey wiUnot piehrmit it 
to pass. - i' ■ 

How is it that so many vague titles pass ? — ^Because there 
happens to he no objection made to them under caveat, or in 
any other tirayi I hate aeted for many years 'as agent lih ohtain- 
injg patents, as well as in drawing specifications, and in many 
instances t have known a title refused hy the Attorney General, 
hecause it was too general; A Short time ago Mr. WoUatiis 
applied for a patent for improvements in carriages ; that was 
sent back agttin, because it did not stater in what ptot of the 
carriage the improvement was to be. 

If the inventor is obliged to state his invention very precisely 
in the title, is not he exposed to the chance of having the in- 
vention discovered before the sealing of the patent 1 — ^As the 
law now stands he is. I certainly think |that itw/ould. be^an ad- 
vantage to'the public, if security, in some way or other, coutd 
be obtained from the date of the first application. 

Would you recommend^ that the applicant for a patent should 
state very^precisely what his invention was i — Perhaps not very 
precisely. I myself think that the French law of patents is 
very superior to ours, and there the process is to lodge the 
specification in the first instance, for which the heavy fees are 
paid ; but then for a trifling fee of about thirty francs you 
may improve upon that which you have taken out in the first 
instance. 

is there any limitation of time within which that must be 
done ? — ^No, provided it is within the term of the patent, which 
may be for five, or ten, or fifteen years. 

That is done without obtaining any extension of the term ? — 
Yes, it is merely an improvement upon the first patent. 

Supposing a person makes a great, improvement upon his 
original invention, might he take out a new patent for that, or 
must he, of necessity, add it to his old pateiit as an improve- 
ment ? — He can take a new patent, as in England, for the imr 
provement, but not for the whole thing. 

So that he has the choice, either of adding his improvement ^ 
t6 the old patent for the remainder of the term^ or of going to 
the expense of a fresh patent for the improvement only ? — .Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents in France ?*— rNot 
very minutely ; but having been employed to' obt^n French 
patents, t have their code of laws at home at lelngth, as well us 
those of most other countries. . 

Does the specification undergo much examination before the 
commbsioners in France ? — -It does not appear to me to undergo 
any ; l^ecause I have known them inrolled with imperfections; 
vnd they pass them without any difiiculty. 
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^ After a specification has passed that commission' ihFraniiey 
ate the pumic at liberty to question it in a conrt of law updn 
any doiiDtful point? — ^Tliey arc precisely as in Bngland*; there 
is this difference, that in France the inMngement of. a patent 
is penal, which it is not here. In England tt is a mere question 
of damages; btit in France it is penal to evade a patent, pro-^ 
vided it is proved to be an evasion, and the infringed articles 
are burnt ]^y the hangman. 

What is the penalty l-^-^tfaiprisbnit^iekit or fine.; every thing is 
seized ; it is considered as trenching upon a government right ; 
and as a. contempt of the crown, rather than as a matter be- 
tween tlie parties. 

diippoisibg a patent is issued in t^rance, and afterwards a 
small iirtprovement is added to it by the sameparty;. would it 
be good against a person making similiir improvement at a sub- 
sequent time ?— It Woiildf be good as to that improvement ; but 
if an improvemeht wab made which did not belong to the pa- 
tentee, and he incorporated it with his original patent, and it 
afterwards did not appear to beliis property, that would titiate 
the whole patent. ' 

Supposing a man takes out a patent in France, and afterwards 
adds a very extensive improvement to it, perhaps larger than ' 
the original invention', would it be protected ? — ^It would ; be- 
cause ii is then incorporated with the original invention. 

So that the law of France goes to protect not only a little 
addition to the orlginiAl patent, but a very extensive alteration 
of it ? — ^Yes, it does. 

' Are you aware, whether 6r not the specifications are , con- 
cealed in France from the public ?— -I should apprehend they 
are not, but I am not aware of that precisely. 
' Can yon give the Coinmittee any exampleof a patent in France 
which was originally taken but, and afterwards improved to a 
great extent f — No, I cannot ; I have taken out many French 
patents ; but 1 have not taken out an improvement upon any one 
that I have taken out. . \ 

iThc Committee have' been informed^ that in France a speci- 
fication may, upon application to the Secretary of State, be 
concealed; are you aware that that is 'the 'fact? — ^I am not 
awi^*e.that it is. In Bhgland I believe they can only be con- 
cealed by application to Parliament, because there havje been 
concealed specifications ih England. ' . " 

•Are you aware, whether there is any office in France where 
you can go and inquire whether such and such a patent exists . 
upon any particular subject ? — I fancy there is, because I have ' 
made inquiries of my agent in France, and he has furnished 
me with the information ; but whether he got it officially or by 
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very desirable for him aometunes to be able i9,raKn,4j^i^ tg, 

J^din OfdeHit^ifet^, itw<wd^D^9ies^^,tdbRye TOBW, 
iiW*. VrJ Iw^^ >ft W 01^ iflHt^Wi W '■y^^- occasions, ha«i 
t^.igake (fflti Mfto, af xpfy.gre^ l?.boi; ;, J, raa^e <m lftt^,%?. 
CftPfW %wb TTfflcJv.l^e ^4?i to hipaccftupt o^ 5toi?i, Ki*^. 
SfttiftBfl •« Mif »t,% Ijat; o^. 41 thq pat«|itt., IM bftve b^eu, 

list of all the patents for fire-p 
gp^ Ubps, a«(L i(i M T^iy ^qjei 
only, tV, ogc^fep tj^ b?, pwd for 1 
Pfijfloj ift.giyegraaAaWiii^n, in! 

Unless ^.{^spq iriio if ^gag^d.i 
*Mto 8f Ipqking 4 "ii tb^ previ 
jwte ^ (alw, 0M( ^ pftt^w^ fpr sf 
been pat£Dted 'i — I should say tha 
idrfffji tfsp tft(cen, q9^, are, not fo 
t«fttP/I llpfftWi M for Uipw. that 
from a want of lEQ(w)ed^e,in the 

ons.qf, (Iff] i^is<a«i!f^.tifljl;a^^tl ^ 

^W9a.<JVS » Bat«»fc thrt ipapy p^iw faj^w'ihfiy.lwTe Dfif,^, 
^ Wmi^** "^^"ftW Vey.lwig »|bW>? *¥ WW* M fliEr 
P«I»,t4Hft<*jflg th*lf q?Mtoa &e»«, 

Do yoD conceive that it would be a great advantage to h^ve 
^^•^ V^9*fi,Nfi>V^\f^-—l<^^ a liat aTrRnged accojr^ipg 
tft,%-WranttP^,TP«l4bei]fOK^ es^eij^ial tVijt tb^listof najmeft. 
^^JWf'tiM %e^. Wi t!tfi . *#*¥j; hepau^e now tbe. qn^ thi^ tfll^^ 
is.]M>piip a,li^,($jt[i(! vai^eci o| (he. patei^teea. 

WLsftii^'SHJntbg.Q^'nWtS^e, ho^r. yoM ohtainc^ t^wlfe^ 
of the patents, which yoa sfi^y ypjj glpt £pr CftpM«n &os».(— , 
flK ffl*'«,tff:.tj¥ flffififi wd looltinft'oyef t\^ boq^fc tftWp* ^r??? 
PWteA W >t ojcffsiffid^^hrftiysb ^, i^um^ter, 9^ yeff^ ^ >,y^„ 
<^flWiwVftMfi tj'ffiibler 

Wl^pilt!^ didi you g9 tqt-T-To the, Inrolment Ofl^cc. ip 
ChM<;61[y, fewe, tp, thq Ect^y, Bi^g Office, a;^^ tp t^e ^Ua 
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«Mo^ thf^ 6mk ; )^ekas^y if HhM tb Bi/d (wt fikbitoSfi-- 
datidh ^ir h pbti^t, Which Wa§ ta^keii otit b]^ %. "B. oh a^]t^- 
*ealilr day iii k ^ftrticulkr ^^ar, I 'ntt^'hdi^ H6 *gb tb'W the 
tlSy^ «ffic^ 1)&f6te I find n. 

Is it optional on thii ynitirt of the ]()^t^ti^ Whh^hWttie Vflfibs 
Ik shsn Ihl^Ol iat>— tt lb qMl6 6pti6ni&I. 

Whht fe tll(^ dtocHplSoh df bt or book fhat'is'k^tkt ^itihi 
those offib^lit^At tte Itiirdhnent Office thefrfe is Ab '^aiticul4r 
!»66k kej^t fcfr patetits for hi^etttioHs ; becaWde hlehibrilals liid a 
"^iuii&ty toff debdft hkve to %e etmteA at tUer^Me oScSeri&H tliiy 
hite tin iftkitetidd hi cMninon hi the order in Wh^h Hiey ' joffie ib. 
The^^nYy ffldOty th&t they^ve ii^, that'ther VHte'fhe ^o^d 
'>lllj^MActo(min^ther1ar^^rMters ; so that If ^o^ &i^e 16'otcfAg 
for a patent, you jump from one specification to another. 

Ib th6re ahy hidez to th^ bobk ?— There is: ^ Mieity If you 
ldA>Wl;1lis AM»ieiMr<Hhl^lHVeiJt^r aittd the »ate ; 1»ulb Vhe Ihdcx is 
'Aht^OWft^ mtfAeiq^ Yo'tb^tihie df the i^^arch. 

"is the practiiie th^ ^^aftife'att'the otifer biBeis, «r'aiiI^^«S(M: ?— 
'rrf6'tt«M*ly the satei^. 

At the P^tey Bag Office Is ndt th^re a book siiiiply for pa- 
«ftlslv^Thejm>S'e^Wfe'bther ri^^^^ ; biit HiSy^&iAve a 

iMok ^pV<$«gly ibr^pft«eiite;idii«ih Mr. Abbott kecjt^s ; 1)utTthink 
\\Si%iB Hdt official. 

Wbitt ib ^M^ted fn tlife bbbk?— Thb ha^e «f th^-^i%;tfie 
date of the iitMimt; ahd the title talteh froin ^etiateiit, tMi- 
*«*8r Tt'ito%T)^, lid dile llfae or iibre^ ilii the case hidy '666ur. , 

Would not it be terim^MWe tb hdve % isoibpte ffit ifiade 
©Wftf «1 tee pfttfchts ?^I tWhk tt ^dttia. 

'tiftiitkSttgthttt l»«ai'^h'fbr Captialii Rby/Wdhld n^tlt h^tVblifin 
^kitiekt icWhVdferide if VoU hkd hhd the lift to wHl^h yi^ TBf#e 
t^feii^ f-^He had Vo |my ^e fdr diihtg It, hki%'ipitmyiie 
:iH>ii^'have Md n(khii% tb! db but to ^^ the 1i^ ; Wi^elsyb- 
thing to pay but a shilling for the search, and half-i(A;'f o^' iMr 
'f<sad!iilg a tp^H^t^tm. Ybu di*e hbtm BJt^'^tAoik ^HKft^W- 
ffiHfted: «6 <&(^ h^iiigleVdM : ybu m^y takie'fts hiuOi 'ds y8h^88n 
'^t^y tn Votir h«hd, and tt Is chie^y'fh th^ Way thftt iHk ^iWi- 
fiSiiiti^^ftfiim&i\m6\i is insertedlnthef i^eHbdicalptibUKSti^i^i^; 
bht iif fdtL %idi tb ttaV6 kh b&ce bb^y, 3^011 &^st l&ve )t'tt)^i[b 
er, atl think six and eight-pence kfilib ; 'alhdTl&i^e 



stamped paper, 

^hftdhsnAh^h as ftiiiil^^ or dbtteen pounds to ^^%i(n'i)tece 
copy^ tdid I heVer knew any bhe hhd'(dr tiM) ^Itlias. AitSt'it 
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What is the fee for a search for a- specification ? — At the 
Inrolmeiit Office it is one, shilling for the first year, and- four 
pence for every year ; at the other offices it is a shilling for 
any length of time you, like to search, and half-arc^own at 
the whole of them for reading a specification ; you pay half*a- 
crown for each specification you read over. . \ .'. . 

Then the search is not very expensive ? — :It is only expensive 
inasmuch an it wastes time, . and if you. are unacquainted with 
the name of the patentee and the date < of the patent. . 
' Is it the same with regard to searching for any other papers 
there? — Just the same; it applies to deeds and registers, be- 
cause the same books. contain. many other things besides jpatents 
for inventions ; there are offices, titles, appointments, and 
other things held by letters patent, and they are all inroUed 
together. 

Have you any other observations to make with regard to the 
laws relating to. patents? — It; has always appeared to me that 
the great inconvenience attQndii^g. obtaining ^patents,, was the 
necessity of preserving secrecy during the period .of two, four, 
or six months ; and that you are likewise under, the necessity 
if you wish for a period of > six months for inroUingyqur spe- 
cification, of making an affidavit, that the consciences of some 
people do> not exactly like, inasmuch, as they have to swear 
that they have an intention of obtaining a patent for Ireland 
and Scotland,' when perhaps ' they have no such4ntention9 but 
they cannot get the six months without doing that. _ 

Do you think that two months is too short a time ?-^That 
depends upon the nature of the inventipn. 

Suppose a party shows reason to the Attorney-General for 
an extension^ does he not usually obtain an extension of the 
term? — ^Yes. Another great inconvenience is, -the parties being 
obliged to attend personally to acknowledge their specification ; 
it cannot be done at present by a power of attorney, or in any 
other way. 

Cannot it .be done by persons residing in the country, by 
going before a master extraordinary ? — ^Ycs ; but an instance 
occurred to me with regard to Mr. Collier, who had to go to 
the continent, and he only arrived in town a few ];iour8 before 
the time allowed for finishing his specification, otherwiEe his 
patent would have been lost. 

• Do you agree with what the last witness stated, .that it would 
be very desirable that the applicant for a patent should be se- 
cure from the period of his first application ?— :I do. . 

Do you see any way in which the protection of pat^ts after- 
wards could be improved, so as to. give greater security than 
the law affoids? — I do not see any way. 
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What 18 yoiir opinion of the appointment of a commi8sU)n 
for the decision of ail qnesstions relating to patents ? — ^iTliat 
^as a favourite notion of n^iinc some years ago. I thought that 
c^dmmissioners might be appointed from among the most em)- 
i^nt met^. in the poui^try^ in diSeveixt branclves ; talcing one set 6f 
men fbr chemistry, and another for mechanics, and another for 
agriculture^ an^ 30 on ^ instead of g(^ing tkrough the pre-r 
sent almost non-efficient process of petitiouiBg th^ Kijig through 
the Secretary of State, and then the King referring i\, to tne 
Attorney-General to report whether the patent is worthy to 
be passed, and Ws signing a warrant or certificate again, ia 
say that it is worthy to be passed, I thought U ought to be re* 
ferred to commissioners, and that those commissioqers might 
be paid nearly in the manner of comnaissioniers of banlcrupts, 
no very large fee» but still enough to make the business worth 
their attention, and that they should declare whether the 
patent is fit to be passed or not This would increase the ext 
pense of the patent ; but it occurred to me that the stamp duty 
might b^ diminished, and that a greater revenue might be pro« 
duced by a stamp duty on the articles sold,ui8tead of upon the 
original patent ; because as the matter now stands, whether a 
man does not make a penny by his patent, or whether he makes 
an immense fortune, the country gets no advantage ; but, on the 
contrary, if any thing o£ anad valorem duty could be devised, 
so that that man who made nothing by his patent.^ should n^rely 
have the eipense of his patent, and he who made a large fortune 
by it, should contribute a portion of that fortune to the state, it 
might be advantageous ; but there seems to be a great doubt as 
to the possibility of obtaining commissioners, or of getting the 
dtity performed in an efficient manner without partiality pr 
prejudice. 

With reference to the security of a patent after it is granted 
and specified, if there is great technpklity connected with it, 
could not such a commission better decide whether there was an 
infringement upon it than a jury could do ? — ^Most certainly. 

Would it not be necessary to subject the evidence given be^ 
fore such commission to the same provisions of law, in case of 
false evidencie being given, which appjiy to evidence given before a 
court of justice ?•— Certainly. 

It has been stated, that a jury is very often a very ineompe* 
tent tribunal to try patent rights, do yon concur in that 6pi« 
nion ? — I do, from very long experience. 

Would you prefer a commission of persons who understood 
the nature of the inven^tion ? — ^I would. 

From the incompetency of a jury, are not parties often put to 
great expense, in order to explain the nature of their invention? 

Vo^. IV.— Second Sbrim ;» 
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<— No doultiit they are ; because it is customary in all patent trials 
that are of importance, to subpcena almost all the engineers in 
town 9 who attend at very considerable expense to the' parties ; 
and if the commissioners understood the things of course it would 
not require that explanation. 

So that, supposing that tribunal were subjecied-to all the rul^s 
of tlie courts of law with regard to the truth of evidence, such 
a commission without a jury would be better than the present 
mode of trial before a judge and a jury ? — ^I conceive it would 
be more advantageous to the patentee ; he would have a greater 
chance of losing his patent if it did not deserve to stand, luid a 
greater chance of maintaining it if it did. 

In fact a dishonest man at present has a greater chance than 
he would under those circumstances } — ^Yes , and I think if ^tbe 
* patent passed for the three kingdonu, instead of separately, it 
would be advantageous. 

Do you think that the expense of a patent is' any evil ? — I do 

not think it is, provided the patent was a secure property ; I 

think it is rather an advantage that a patent should not be too 

'cheap ; the world would be inundated with them if that were 

the case. 

Do you think that every patent should be for all the three 
kingdoms at that expense ? — ^No ; but I think if a party chooses 
to pay more, and obtain a patent for the three kingdoms in the 
' same manner as he now does for the Colonies, in which case I 
think it is six guineas or six pounds, without having to send to 
the East or West Indies, and I thiqk as the Kill's prerogative 
extends over the three kingdoms, if the party were allowed to 
have a patent for the entire dominion, upon paying a less sum 
than' that which is paid for the three kingdoms at present^ it 
would be of great advantage. 

Provided the law remains as at present, of the three kingdoms 
tieing distinct, do you think it would be of an advantage, that 
whether the patentee went for one, or whether he went for the 
three kingdoms, he should have six months for putting in his 
specification }«— Inasmuch as if you have six months, you can 
specify on the following day if you think proper ; I think it 
might be an advantage ; but, on the other hand, it might delay 
other inventors, because that is the only inconvenience that at- 
tends the extensions of time for specifications. 

As persons sometimes are induced to state what is not quite 
true, for the sake of obtaining an extension of time, would it not 
,be an advantage if the same time were given in each case t — I 
thiAk it would. 

Have you been much engaged in drawing specifications ? — 
Yes, I have. 
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Do yon coi^elire that from the uncertainty of the law at pre 
s^at, there feniueh difficulty m some cases in drawing specifi ca 
tions ?— ^I conceii^ that there are hut two difficulties attending 
the specification ; the one is, not to deserihe that which is the 
property of the public before^ and which requires a very general 
kooirled^e of what has existed ; and the second is, to describe 
the thing so clearly, that every competent workman will be able 
to cjirry it into effect. 

Are not there some cases in which hardly any skill on the part 
of ihe person who is employed^ will enable him to draw a speci-' 
fiiol^tibn that will secure the patent ? — 'No, I should almost say 
not, with the exception of the first point I have mentioned, which 
perhaps no human being can be supposed to possess^ that is, a 
knowledge of every thing that has gone before. ' 

From a review of the cases, with regard to patents, is it not 
manifest that the Judges have very materially differed In their 
opinions as to the construction of the law ? — Certainly they have. * 

Taking that into consideration, how is it possible to draw a 
specification which you are quite sure will meet all possible ob^ 
jections ? — It may not meet legal objections, because there is 
certainly some doubt as to the mode of defining what a princi^ 
pie really is, because it is held that a principle is not patentable. 

Are there not many cases in which the Bench has differed as 
to the sufficiency of the specification. There are, certainly ; it 
depends, in some measure, upon the nature of the invention ; 
because there are some inventions which it is almost impossible ' 
to divest from being principles. 

Are there not many cases in which the patentee receives a sum 
of money from other parties for giving them a licence to use the 
patent f — In many cases. 

Have you ever known an instance in which a person who has 
held himself out as ready to license persons for the use of that 
patent, has refused to license individuals ? — ^I have never heard 
an instance of the kind. 

Do you consider that he is under any obligation to license all 
that apply, upon agreeing to his terms ? — ^No, I do not conceive 
that he is ; but I never knew an instance of a refusal. 

Have you ever known persons who have obtained licences for 
the use of a patent, to stipulate that the right of using the patent 
should not be granted to others l-^Never. There is another 
difficulty which I have on the tapis at the present moment. As 
the law stands at present, it does not appear that there is any 
protection of patent property in the East India possessions ; 
they do not appear to be included in the colonies ; and I think 
ought to be included in the laws' of the country. An employer 
of mine has made an important invention, which happened to 
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be particularly useful Id the East Indies ; he has been offeBod 
It large sum of money for, the use of It; he applied. to me to 
ta]ce the opinion of counsel^ as to whether the patent wbioh. he 
baa for this iBveution for England and the colonies^ extended 
to the East Indies ; and the answer given by Mr, Serjeant 
Spankie was, that it did: not eo^tend to Jtht Ea$t Indies^ kuMf 
iauch as tli^e East Lidies were upt oolonie^* t then appliad to 
Sir Ja(mes Scarlett^ who was then Attorney Gonersu at 4b0 
time, to ask 5 whether he would grant a new p&tent for the same 
thingy inserting the. word ^/ dominions/^ or , sometbing which 
Mr«. Serjeant j^aokie had. represented as the right word^ in 
die patent ; but he said he could not do it for wanX of prece- 
dent; and I then applied tp the East India Dlrectois^ to know 
what their feeling on the subject was, and again laid the matter 
before Mr, Serjeant Spankie, who seemed to thinks that if the 
patent was griauted for England and the coloaies, that it would 
cover India, proyided it was recognized by the East India Di« 
rectors ; and the difficulty at present is, how it is to be recog- 
nized, which is^ at present^ about to be laid before Mr.. Ser- 
jeant fiosanqoety the standing counsel of the EaiSt India Com- 
pany, it was proposed to be done by an office copy made here, 
and transmitted to their presidencies, because the invention is 
of so much iniportauoe that the ejcpense is no object, and the 
party is veiry desirous of being protected in India aa well as 
in England, tt does not appear that any one before this gcn-^ 
tiemaa has ever applied for a patent for India^ 

It has been stated, that a patent taken out for the colouies, 
does not avail a party in those colonies that have IcgislatuiTs 
of their own, unless it is recognized by those legislatures ; does 
much inconvenience arise from that ? — ^^I never yet lieard of a 
iMitent producing a sixpence in any of the colonies. 

Are they often tikken out for the colonies ?-^Very frequently. 
Ifhere is another inconvenience which sometimes occurs practi- 
cally with regard to trials in court, which is, that the patentee 
prepai'cs a specification in the nature of a deed on parcbinent 
that goes to the Inrolment Office, aud is copied on to the long 
rolls ; but the pattsntee himself has no opportunity of exainining 
those rolls with his original specification \ and although I have 
done it ii^ many caches of importance^ yet it is a matter of indul- 
g-Miee. Now it is the that roll ,alone be brought forward as 
evidenoe in a court of justiqe ; you cftnnot briag the original 
speoifioatioB ; and although they are copied as .carefully as 
possible, stiU, aa t^ey are done by mere copying clerks, and 
perhaps the original is not very cleaj:, I have in some insjkafices 
seen rolls and o$Ge copies brought forward^ which are quite 
U^liitelligible from mis-placed or mis-«nelt w.prdsi from the par' 
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ties c^gjiing tbexQ not UIide^^flldiQg teduiic^l pl^rl^^ 
thiQ^ tbei patentee should be compaUedj^ or |tt Iw^ fi^t^ta 
kav^rtlie privilege 6f examining the roll qiter it has he^ n oopied*. 
Has ther^ beeo any ijostance t^f a patent be«Bg sat j^side in 
conseqaoAce of such ^fx exrof in tbf^ rc^i ^4*rJ^0, j^ ha^prp^f;e4 
difficulty spip^ijvies. . . 

. lD..«ase of sttdi a lliung havin|{ happanodon 4 trial in a court 
o^ iuatlce> has th« court ever aUowed the (H?igiiull apecificatiofi 
to be broagkt ?-^ApplioatioQS have been in^Se to produce the 
otiginal specifieation ; bat inasmuch as that it is in the hands 
of the patentee, and 'of course subject to alteratiott, | hsHVO 
Known it refused in pourt; b^cawse the patentee foay have al- 
tered it whije it was ia his possession. I should yish to naentiou 
also, that there is a great daiay in obtaining an Iriab patent in 
abuost all instances, which is very s^isobievoua- 
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Mr. %unii0l Clegg, called in ; aDd etftttrindd. 

Can you stitte whether there are amy f oooiiveBtieMos attending 
tlie present state of tbo laws rdjating tb patents l<»-«Thar)e are 
iulxiirvenwnees irtteadkig tlie preeeot .la# ; m» fpreeit itiomto*' 
nience, t think, arises where a person takeft mtli a ftttteat, not 
specifying at the time safficientiy eifplicifly wliat 1^ ptileat is 
ftK*, so that It ke4^p» Anmthet pcososa who nouty hitve invented 
something similar, idCRtaplet^ o«i of the market tUl he lodges 
his specjfioatifOiB ; kni perhaps jost pxevlotiisly to his lodging 
tlte speeifica^^ofi, som^ Oth^r pteaoa ibay iake out apatont imt 
a flUlar thing : for ioManctey vspou <thB oecAMon of the last 
patent I took out for oertoki iidproveraeiits in the oonatnifltton 
of a sftcfaia eo^ne, I had M wait si^ nwaJbhst^ l^btase a persitn 
had jittst pffe¥ioUsly jtaken but a pateni/for ideFtainiiaiptoirieBtenta 
in the steani ^ngiae^ and I could m^ idi\ what Ahoeecevtain kd- 
pro^emedts v^eve; 

Would a geocrcd title Of that siort prtddude alter pafsoAs 
fxm taking out a patalit foi' any thiag of the aame sort f-^^^VaH ^ 
at leaat It would aoA he safe to take Q»i a pitjtent. till jfiou kaeif 
wifaat the Other pwrsoik had taJten oat his -patoil for. . 

In that case how long would you have to wait ? — Ti31 be pmta 
in <his^peoificatioB ; thera is oae person #ho hae takdn o«t ja 
patent, i^^did not put in his spedidiutioa fttr<ftftMn mooth^;. 

Hien during that time all patents for -iAifuroven^atB dn ^Oam 
eagiaes ara in a certain sense firecladed I^Y^a. 
. 'Co>ald Hot y)oti, by commmdcatiag yoxLr phn to tlM AttAraey 
General, ascertain \thether It was the saaneor wtkh-i*J should 
net tMnk it safe to do that ; i should not like to cOBttBunlsate 
my plan to tibue Attorney Geaeral ; if a pelvoa who is Id tibd 
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jMMdesBloii of the patent should by any means get hold of mf 
idea^ and find it better than his own» he is quite at liberty to 
lodge miiie instead of his own. 

Do you mean that, in point of fact, such a description made 
by a person who obtained fifteen months for putting in his 
specification, would prevent any other person from taking out 
a patent for any further improvement in the steam engine for 
fifteen months, unless he went to the Attorney General ?— Yes ; 
perhaps persons who do not understand the objects of the patent 
law, will lodge a specification before they make inquiries ; but 
that is very impolitic. 

Suppose you apply for a patent fbr an improvement in the steam 
engine, and another person, before you had hirolled your speci- 
fication, applies for a patent also for an improvement in the 
steam engine, what would be the result ; would the Attorney 
General refuse to grant that second patent ? — ^No. 

Might two persons at the same time be taking out patents 
for improvements in the steam engine ?*-Ves ; the only con* 
sequence would be, that if the person who got th^ first patent 
had a longer time for lodging his specification than the second 
applicant, he might take advantage of the specification which 
the other had lodged. 

Supposing the second applicant for a patent did not lodge his 
specification till after the first applicant had lodged his, would 
any inconvenience result to either party ? — ^The second applicant 
would run the risk and expense of his patent for nothing. Sup* 
posing the first applicant has not lodged his specification, and 
the second one takes out a patent for the same thing without 
knowing it, he will be throwing his money away. 

Would you think it desirable to oblige persons to entitle theif 
patents in a more particular and detailed manner I — Certainly. 

Can you give an example how the person that prevented you 
from taking out your patent ought fairly to have entitled his ?«-» 
If he had stated that it was a patent for a rotative piston » then 
I should have proceeded with my patent, because mine was not 
a patent for. a rotative piston. If a person mentions what the 
construction, or what the part is, then it does not interfere with 
other patents. ' 

Is not the reason that people give their titles, so vaguely, on 
purpose to remedy that evil of which you just now complained ; 
namely, that the second person shall not discover what the first 
is doing, until the first has an opportunity himself of specifying 
it ? — ^A person coming afterwards could not avail himself of it, 
because his patent would be of a subsequent date. 

Then what is the reason, in your opinion, that people express 
themselves so vaguely in their title ?— To give them a large 
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field of specalatlon. I have known people to take oat a patent 
for improvements ; not having defined exactly what those im- 
provements should be, they have got an idea which is not at all 
distinct, and daring the time allowed for specifying, if they can 
meet with any thing better than their own ideas, they will lodge 
it frequently. When they know that a person is engaged with 
some improvements in the steam engine, they will often take 
out a patent for improvements in the steam engine^ under the 
notion of getting hold of this person's idea. 

Supposing you had conceived an improvement in a certain 
part of the steam engine, and a person had lodged a caveat, 
and you went for your patent, and stated the particular portion 
of the steam engine upon which you were so going to make an 
improvement, should you not be afraid, with the ingenuity that 
you know there is in every part of the world, that some person 
might be induced to pursue the very same improvement that 
you yourself were doing, if he knew what the point was at which 
you were aiming ? — ^If there were two applying at the same 
time, I should not specify what particular point mine was. 

• You say, the other patent was entitled, " For general Im- 
provements in the Steam Engine '" and, in point of fact,, it wa9 
for a rotative piston; what was your's? — ^Mine was a'^semi- 
rotative. 

. Were you prevented from proceeding immediately to take 
ont your patent, in consequence of the largeness of the former 
^ title I— -I was. 

Did you proceed afterwards to take out that patent ?— 'Yes, 
'when the other was specified. 

Then, in point of fact, you had a patent for your invention, 
which you were unable to pursue until the expiration of those 
fifteen months I — ^Yes. 

Do you know any other similar case ? — That has occurred to 
me twice ; the other case was about 1806 ; I took out a patent 
for a rotative piston, it was called, ^^ For Improvements in the 
Steam Engine,'' and I was hindered, at that time, from taking 
oat the patent by some other titles of patents that were running. 

Do you know what those other titles were 1 — ^It wa^ for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of the engine. 

Did that delay you in taking out your patent t — Yes, and 
I have known a great many other people make the same com- 
plaint ; particularly in the case of patents for cotton machinery, 
for certain improvements in lace manufacture, and other ma- 
chines of that kind. 

Do you know other instances of the same kind ? — ^No, I am 
not prepared at this moment with any other ; but I know that 
there have been such instances ; and I know that people are 
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fititfering inc(mveiil^nce now from a person having fIftcisR montl^s 
to spedfy updqr d. vp^ae title. 

Do yoTx consider that^ |n th^ oresept $tate of tjie la^, ihcj^c 
^i4!<t bd any inconvenience to inventors, H they were obliged 
to iaake the titles of their patents more <^i(inet i — No, I do 
not thinfc there wonld j 1 thlok Ij wonld he better* 

You are aware that there Is no protection to the inventor 
between the application fcr the patent and the sealing of it ? — 
I am. . 

During the thnc, 4o you think that a more prtsiisc title would 
expose him to a risk ? — No^ t do not think it would ; for in-r 
stance, if t had a peculiar plan of making a metallic piston, 
that ^nould serve without packing? I ooutd safely say, that! 
would take out a patent for an improvement in the piston, ^^^d 
whoever contrived any Improvenient in the piston, of course 
Would not specify th$t particular part till mine was specified. 

Would you have no apprehension, that when the attention of 
ingenious persons was tamed to the subject you were ongagecl 
in they might anticipate you t-^Not at all. 

Tfonld yon think h an improvement in the l&if, )^ the ia^ 
ventor wa^ made secure from the moment he applied for his 
patent ?— Certainly. 

{n that case there conld be no possible objection to requiring 
that he should give a very precise title to his patent ? — ^None 
at all : the short time allowed for specifying Is another great 
inconvenience ; and if the first evil I have nientioned was reme- 
.died, by his being more specific In the title, there might be a 
longer time given to specify ; for when you come to ^ put the 
thing .into practice, however perfect it may be tn theory, it 
generally altera its features so completely, though perhaps pre- 
cjoely on the sanie principle, that it does not correspond With 
the original drawings lodged. A man can very seldom get a 
machine constructed in sv^ months. Although my last patent 
has been specified nine ^ or ten months, I have not had time tO 
complete one machine. 

You think if the title were made more particular, tljere 
would be no objection to giving a longer time to put in thp 
^specification ? — ^Not the least. 

Are there any other points Upon which you have any suggesr 
tions to make ? — I thirik, in many cases, the period of fourteen 
years is too short. For expensive machines or engines, such as 
steam engines, or complicated machinery in cotton-spinning or 
lace m|iQufacture,^nd other things of that kind, I should think 
there ought tp be a longer time granted, on. the payment ^of a 
certain sum of money: perhaps five or six years may elapse 
before a person can gel it into the maiket ; and by the time he 
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. gets it into Djro'rk/ ^so as to be profitable^ the time has nearly 
expired. 

You are aware that patents are sometimes extended by Act 
of Parliament ? — ^Yes^ but Very seldom ; and it is difficult to 
t>btdin. ' The last biit one that I had^ I tried to get extended 
this session, but I cbnld not do it. 

Are there many patents in respect of which it would be just 
to extend the time beyond fourteen years V — I think so. 

Do you mean to say, that there are many inventions that re- 
quire more than fourteen years to make them profitable to the 
inventor \ — ^Yes ; I think there arc some inventions that require 
that time to perfect the machine before it is turned out into 
the market. 

Can yon mention any instance of that sort ?-*-Yes ; my patent 
was for a gas-meter, which I invented about fourteen years ago, 
and I think ten years of the patent nearly expired, in which I 
expended some thousands of pounds, and scarcely got one into 
the market, and it is now getting generally used ; and if the 
time could have been extended, it would have remunerated me 
for the expense, and I should have made a p^i^fit of it , but as 
it is, it is a loss to me. 

You think there should be a power vested in some quarter 
or other to extend the duration of patents ? — ^Yes, upon a proper 
application; saying that such a sum of money has been ex- 
pended: and that the time that it has to run will not be suffi- 
cient to remunerate the expenses, and to make a profit. 

Have you ever considered where that power could be lodged 
satisfactorily? — No. 

To what do you attribute that delay in introducing it to gene- 
ral use ? — ^When there is any thing new of that kind, where there 
has been nothing of the kind used before, prejudices and vari- 
ous causes arise to prevent its general introduction ; one great 
question that is asked is, how long will it last, and it is only 
the lapse of a certain time that will answer that (j^uestion satis- 
factorily. 

What is the objection to the present mode of extending a 
patent by Act of Parliament ; is it to the expense that you are 
subject to, or the difficulty of obtaining it ? — ^To the difficulty 
besides the expense of it. The extension of my patent was opposed 
by almost all the gas companies throughout the country ; they 
thought they could get the thing cheaper if the patent was not 
renewed ; and so, after a number of years, and the expendituriai 
of a great deal of money in perfecting the machine, it is tbrown 
open to the public without any remuneration to myself. 

Can you state any other instances of patents for useful inven- 
tions by which the' inventor has not been adequately remiun^ 

Vol. IV. — Second Sekiss. y 
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rated within fourteen years ? — There are many ; there is Mr. 
Perkins's, for instance ; he has been the whole fourteen years 
making experiments with his contrivance of high pressure 
steam, and he has not brought it into the market yet. 

Do you think it would be a convenience if persons were al- 
lowed to take out patents for short periods at a proportionably 
small expense ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that the expense of taking out a patent now 
is any evil ? — No, I think it would be better if it were more, 

Have you ever had to defend one of your patents ? — ^Yes. 

Did yon find much difficulty in maintaining that patent ?•— 
No there was not much difficulty ; the cause was tried in Janu- 
ary last in the Court of King's Bench ; it was for a gas-meter ; 
there had been various infringements upon it, altering it in form, 
but completely adopting the original principle. 

Ts there much difficulty in preparing such a specification as 
will support a patent ? — Not when it is a new principle ; but if 
it is merely an alteration, or an improvement of the original pa- 
tent^ it is very difficult to specify so as to maintain the patent ; 
it is scarcely safe for any person to take out a patcint unless it 
is a new principle ; it is very difficult to maintain a patent 
merely for a slight alteration of form ; another alteration might 
perhaps produce the same effect, where there is no new principle. 

Are not the greater number of patents for improvements ? — 
The greater number are for alterations ; in some cases merely 
altering to the eye. 

Does not any alteration of machinery afford a subject for a 
patent ? — If it produces much simplicity, or answers the same 
end with only a portion of the expense ; but in all things of that 
kind it is easily specified ; I am speaking now of cases of slight 
alteration. 

Where the objects are slight ^Iterations are they worthy of 
a patent ? — No, I do not think they are ; I think patents ought 
to be confined almost to cases where the principle can be clearly 
stated ; two-thirds of the patents are for mere alterations which 
nobody would ever look at the specification of. . 

Are vou aware of many patents being set aside on account 
of some defect in the specification ? — ^Yes, there was one set 
aside some years ago at Chester, it was merely a mistake in the 
drawing ; the draftsman had drawn the lever that worked a 
part of the machine to go through the wheels and the wheel 
could not revolve with it ; that was in a power loom. 

Are not the greater number of defects in the specification 
defects as to the wording ? — ^Yes. 

Do you conceive that many specifications are purposely drawn 
defectively with the view of misleading the public ? — ^I believe 
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there are some drawn in that way, but I am not acquainted with 
any instances of that kind ; I believe there are many specifica- 
tions entered totally different from what the real thing is for 
which the patent was taken out. 

Do you think the present tribunal, by which a patent is tried, 
is a satisfactoiy one ? — I think patent property is very uncer- 
tain property at present. 

What does that insecurity proceed from ? Is it from the un- 
certainty of the law, the varying decisions of the Judges, or is 
it from the incompetency of a jury to decide upon such ques- 
tions ? — ^I think it is from the uncertainty of the laws. The 
expense of a trial is very great ; and till it is tried once or 
tvtice, or perhaps three times, it is not sufficiently established 
to deter other people from infringing upon it, if it is any thing 
of moment. 

Are you aware that the Judges differ very often in the con- 
struction of the law ? — Yes, I think the present Lord Chief 
Justice is very favourable to the law of patents ; and I think a 
patent is much more secure while he presides, than it was with 
his predecessors. 

What reason have you for prefering the present Chief Jus- 
tice to the fornter one ? — He considers patent property more 
sacred, and that a slight alteration or a little technical differ- 
ence should not set aside the patent. 

On what grounds do you think the present charge for patents 
not too high ? — If it is any thing worth taking a patent out 
for^ I think the expense is no consideration, because half a year's 
profit would pay the expense of a patent. 

If the price of patents was very much reduced, do you think 
that patents would be taken out for very minute details ? — I 
think in that case the Patent Office would be so loaded that a 
person could hardly bend an iron in a particular shape without 
running the risk of infringing a patent. 

Do not you think that the multiplication of patents to a great 
extent, would be a great impediment to improvements in ma- 
chinery and in arts 1 — Yes, 

Have you known any instances of patents for small things 
which have stood in the way of improvements in machinery ? — 
I cannot call any to mind at present. 

Are not workmen, and people of that description, constantly 
in the habit of making little observations and small improve- 
ments ? — ^Yes ; sometimes very important ones arise from the 
workmen. If a workman has discovered any thing of the kind, 
and finds it likely to be beneficial, there is no difficulty in pro- 
curing any one to join him in the expense of taking out a pa- 
tent for it. 
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Do not you think that if it hecame a habit among that class 
of people to secure patent rights for those small discoveries 
at low rates^ it would be very inconvenient ? — I think very 
mnch so. 

It has been stated, that the expense of taking out a patent 
for England, Scotland and Ireland is something between dOOA 
and 400/.^ do you mean to apply your observation when yon 
say, you think the expense is not too great to that rate of ex- 
pense ? — ^Yes, 

You mean to say, that that is not too great an expense for a 
patent for the three kingdoms ? — No ; I should think it would 
be no worse if it was a little more ; it bears no proportion to 
the -expense of completing a machine, or of defending it when 
it is infringed* 

Have you ever considered whether it would be convenient to 
invedtors, if they were ollowed to have their specifications sealed, 
and concealed from the public ? — No, I think it would be an 
inconvenience ; I think it would not be a proper thing towards 
those engaged in the same line ; there may be things sealed that 
other persons may be pursuing with vigour and expense ; I think 
after it is once secured, the more public it is made the better. 

Supposing a person at Birmingham or Manchester is prosecu- 
ting an invention, what means has he of knowing whether any 
patent has been taken out upon the same subject? — By applying 
at the Patent Office for a list of the patents upon the same 
subject. 

Do you conceive it would be any convenience if- there were 
offices established in the different manufacturing districts in 
which copies of the specifications were lodged, so as to be ac- 
cessible to the public ?-T-It would be very useful, and it would 
be a great advantage if a specification could be got hold of 
with greater facility than it is in town : they are not sufficiently 
clearly registered to know what are taken out ; some things are 
omitted. 

Would a person wishing to inspect a specification which has 
been inroUed some yeai's ago, be put to considerable expense ? 
—Yes. 

How would that expense arise ? — Perhaps from being qbliged 
to come up to town. 

Supposing a party wants to know what patents have been 
taken out for improvements ^made in the steam engine in the 
List ten years, is there any index or list?-— He must go to the 
lurollmeut Office, and he must pay so much for every copy he 
looks at ; if he knows the date of the patent, he will find it there 
by paying a shilling. 

Is there any list kept of the patents, by which a person 
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trishing to obtain the information alluded to could obtain it ? 
«— No, I do not Icnow that there is any list that a person could 
look over ; if he is not certain of the date,. I think he would 
have great difficulty in finding the patent he is in search of. 

Supposing a person engaged in an improvement ou'the steam 
engine wishes to see all the specifications that have beien in- 
rolled within the last ten years for improvements in the steam 
engine, how would he set about it ? — He must go to' the Inrol- 
ment Office, and ask for th^ specifications of steam engines for 
as many yiears as he pleases. 

What would he pay for that I — ^He would have to pay a shil- 
ling for each. 

. Do you mean that the clerk at the Inrolment Office would 
at once put them into his hands without further search ? — Yea* 

Is there a list- kept ? — The clerk keeps a^^ist^ and yon ask 
for a patent of any date. 
. Arc the patents upon different subjects classed ? — ^Yes.^ 

So ^that the public have in fact the means of obtaining that 
information V — ^Yes, those that live in London ; but if a person 
living in the country wanted to know th^t, he would perhaps 
ha.ve difficulty in getting the infj^rmation through his agent ; 
he would very likely want to see what had been done in that 
line, and he could not get, that information without a copy of 
the specification ; and each specification would be attended 
with considerable expense ; I believe copies of the specificationa 
average about half a guinea, without the drawings t. 

Are there not lists of the specifications published in the dif- 
ferent periodical works ? — Yes ; but they are not to be depended 
upon. 

Do you conceive that there are many inventions lost to the 
public from persons being unwilling to take out patents for them 
owiwg to the uncertainty of the law ? — I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Do you think there are many of importance lost? — ^I can 
scarcely say about that; they might have been of importance^ 
if they had been pursued. 



* Thai is a mistake ; Uie Clerks of the Inrolment Offices know nothing about- 
the inventions, and are only enabled to hand a specification to an applicant on 
his stating the name of the inventor, and the date of the grant. Our Journal 
contains adescrijition of EV£RY PATENT and is the only soutce of obtaining 
that information to which the public have access. — Editor* 

t No partial copies are allowed to be taken ; the whole specification (with a 
stamp on each sheet), and all its drawings can only be obtained, and the ave- 
rage cost may be stated at from two guineas to ten, and sometimes as much as 
thirty or forty guineas, if the description is long and there are elaborate draw 
ings. — Editor, 
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if a patent is not taken out for that reason, is it not generally 
because the invention is not very important ? — ^No ; I think it 
has arisen in a great measure from the uncertainty in the pro- 
perty of patents. 

Have you not known instances in which inventors have en- 
deavoured to practise their invention in secret, preferring the 
chance of being able to keep it concealed to incurring the pro- 
tection wbich the patent now affords ? — I believe there are some 
cases where that is done ; for instance, in chemical compounds ; 
I believe they find it much more secure to keep their mixture a 
secret, than to take out a patent for it ; but in the case of ma- 
chinery it cannot be^kept secret. 

Where is the classed list of patents to which you have refer- 
red to be found ? — I believe at the Six Clei-ks Office *. 

Have you seen it ? — ^No ; but I have been frequently em- 
ployed by correspondents in the country to apply at the office to 
look at such a specification, and I go in and ask for such a spe- 
cification ten years back or twenty years back ; and a very 
short time elapses before they bring it me. 

Have you ever asked them, without referring to the particular 
year in which the specification was enrolled, to furnish you with 
a list of the patents upon any particular subject ? — No ; I never 
asked for that ; I do not think they would furnish me with that. 

Have you ever asked them to let you see the specifications 
upon any particular subject for a certain number of years ? — 
Yes ; when I have not been certain of the time, I have begun at 
a particular time, and looked them all through till I came to the 
one that I wanted. 



Mr. Moses Poole, called in ; and examined* 

Have the goodness to state any views you have on the sub-^ 
ject of patents ? — ^I have no particular views ; I do not see any 
defect in the present law ; perhaps the specifications might be 
made more sure. 

You have had considerable practice in the taking out of pa- 
tents ? — I have. 

Can you state any inconveniences in the present law ? — ^Not 
if it is properly followed up, I see none ; the time of the King's 
signature being obtained is too long at present ; I have known 
patents lost, from the length of time that has elapsed, the in- 
vention having been published through want of sufficient care 
in the inventor. 

I !■■■■! I II I M I ■—-nil II I ■ II r - II ■■ ■■ I IJI 11 !■!■ ■ Ml I. I I II I I I I — — ^^^— 

* There is no such thing ; there are some private lists of ipyentions classed. 
The Editor has one for the use of his clients. 
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The length of time that has elapsed between the beginning 
of the patent and obtaining the seal ?— Yes. 

What length of time usually elapses ?— It is from six weeks 
to four months, when the King has not si^ed regularly, I think 
the last time they were a month, or more, before him for one 
signature. 

You have said in consequence of such delays you have known 
patents to have been lost ? — ^Yes, during the time of obtaining 
the patent. 

Do you suppose that often happens ? — ^It is sometimes the 
case ; it is of uncommon occurrence. 

During the whole of that time it is true, is it not, that the ap- 
plicant for the patent has no protection ? — ^None at all ; I have 
known several instances where they have been lost in conse- 
quence. I remember a case of one in the time of Lord Eldon, 
when he was Attorney General, where the man invented im- 
provements in spectacles ; on the very Saturday before, he 
mentioned it to a person, who got them made and exposed for 
sale in the window on Monday as the patent was to have 
been sealed on Tuesday; the Attorney General, now Lord 
Eldon, then gave it as his opinion the patent was completely lost. 

Has any remedy for that inconvenience ever occurred to you ? 
— None. 

What is the shortest time, even if there is no improper delay, 
by which you can obtain the sealing of a patent ? — I once pro- 
cured a patent in fourteen days for Sir William Congreve, the 
shortest time now I could say, would be six weeks ; I think I 
could not say less ; that is the shortest. 

Is there any mode by any additional fees, or payment of any 
gratuity, by which the patent can be hastened ? — Private seals 
help it ; but usually the King's signature delays it much : it has 
been obtained in three days, and sometimes as many months 
when he is not well ; when he is ill it has been a long time in 
signing, when he is well he sometimes signs twice a week* 

Have you ever considered whether any remedy could be ap- 
plied to that inconvenience ? — I have found objections to every 
plan I have thought of ; I have thought whether, if the patent 
was applied for, and the Attorney General or the officer appoint- 
ed had notice sent to every post office in the country, either by 
paying an additional fee or something of that sort, and if that 
in one month no objection were made, the patentee should be 
safe within the month, but if an objection were made, he would 
still be safe from the date of his petition ; he would be perfectly 
safe on inrolling a complete specification: he would be safe 
after the notice was given ; I should consider that must be by 
a committee. 
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Are you aware of the French law on that subject ? — ^Yes, I 
have taken out many French patents. 

Is it not the case in France, when the pe^Mo'n is presented, 
the applicant for the patent ohtsuns a certificate, and from tbe 
moment he obtains that certificate he ' is safe from having his 
invention pirated ? — ^He is safe, (it is supposed he is safe ;) but 
another person' may improve on his invention. 

He has all the protection a patent would ever grant Kim ? — 
Y«fi, if new, from the very moment of lodging his specification. 

He is as safe from the moment he applies as he ever <^an be 
fiiade ? — ^Yes, precisely so. 

Do you see any objection to introducing such a regulation in 
this country ? — ^I do not ; to the security commencing from the 
time of application. 

Do you see any objection to the adoption of some arrangement 
by which a person applying for a patent should be secured from 
the moment of his application ?— I see none. 

What is the usual time that is given for enrolling a specifica- 
tion after the patent is claimed ? — Sometimes two months ; but 
six for England, if Irelimd and Scotland are intended ; Scotland 
alone has four. 

Do you conceive there would be much difficulty in drawing a 
specification so as to fecure the patent in a court of law ? — ^I 
do, and I think there are few persons capable of it. 

Can you at all point out to the Committee in what that diffi- 
culty consists? — In their describing what has been used before, 
that is one fatal ground ; and not so fully describing and claim- 
ing that a workman could work from the description, are the 
two principal points. 

Are not those objections easily obviated by accuracy in the 
description ?— There are few persons who are capable of des- 
cribing the invention, they not being acquainted with what has 
been done before. 

May not a person, with due diligence, ascertain what has 
been done before ? — It is a very difficult thing. 

Is it true then, that \n point of fact, the greater number of 
patents are set aside from some imperfection in the description ? 
— I think it is very often in consequence of the title not agree- 
ing with the specification, as well as want of novelty and other 
causes* 

Can you give the Committee any information on that point 
to illustrate that ? — The title must cover the invention which 
they intend to take the patent out for ; for example, suppose 
** certain improvendents in a machine,*' was the title, and suppos- 
ing it but to be only one improvement, that would be a ground of 
making the patent void, or the contrary ; for what can a patent 
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be granted ; the law is very confined in that respect^ it must 
be for a new manufacture. 

Do the different Judges^ who have decided on what is and 
what is not a manufacture agree ? — I do not think they have 
clearly defined it ; but I am not prepared to state in what cases 
they have not. * 

Have you yourself been in the habit of drawing up specifica- 
tions ? — Never ; it is too difficult a thing for me to undertake ; 
I occasionally look them over. 

There are a particular class of persons ? — Those I have been 
in the habit of recommencing are, Mr, Farey and professor Mil- 
lington, Mr. Rotch and Mr. Gill and others. Some persons 
undertake them who have no ability for them, and many capa- 
ble, decline drawing them. 

Do you conceive those persons the best qualified to prepare 
specifications who are able to do so with certainty, that it shall' 
be sufficient to support a patent in a court of law ?-^J do, but 
there is difficulty. 

That is owing to the uncertainty of what is and what is not 
the law ? — ^Yes. 

Have you considered whether it would be desirable to have 
a commission who should examine the specification before it is 
inroUed, to ascertain whether it is a sufficient description of the 
invention ? — ^It might be desirable to look into the specifications 
in that way. 

Have you considered how such a commission could be formed ; 
of whom it should consist ? — I think of persons accustomed to 
the work ; such as engineers, mechanics, and committees ac- 
cording to the invention, it should have suitable persons for 
each sort of patent. 

Should you think it fair that it should be a permanent com- 
mission or a varying one, or one appointed for the time ? — 
Perhaps a number for each invention ; for mechanical and other 
purposes, a continued commission. 

You would allow their decisions to be final, as to the suffici- 
ency of the descri])tion, or let it still be open in a court of law ? 
— A desirable thing to attain would be to make it final ; to 
give the patentee security from their decision if it could possibly 
be obtained. 

You conceive then that their decision would' be satisfactory 
to the public ? — ^I do not know, I am sure, about that ; scientific 
men vary in opinion on some cases. 

Would you see any objection to such a commission ?— Not 
for the specification after the patent is secui^ed. 

Do you see any objection to a commission, constituted in the 
way you mention, being authorized to decide finally on the suf« 
ficiency of such description ? — None. 

Vol. IV. — Second Sebies a a 
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Can you give the Committee any information with respect to 
caveats ? — ^Yes ; it acts merely as a notice when entered, and on 
an application being made for a similar object ; the party hears 
of it, and decides within seven days if he will oppose the inven- 
tion being granted or not. 

Do yon conceive that gives any protection to the inventor? 
-—It gives him half the invention if they are alike ; if a caveat 
is entered and a person applies for a patent, if on examination 
they, prove to be^ the same. 

Have you ever had to prosecute a caveat before the Attorney. 
General f — ^Nearly every week. I had two last Saturday ; and 
J have appointments this week. 

Does , the Attorney Oeneral ever call in the assistance of a 
scientific person to assist him in his judgment ? — ^I never knew 
it done. 

Suppose the Attorney General is not himself acquainted with 
mechanics or chemistry, what means has he of deciding between 
the claim of the two ?• — They are generally very minute in the 
examination when they find any difficulty ; they see the party 
time after, time until they are quite acquainted with it. Some- 
times they go in three or four times ; sometimes they take a 
month to consider of it. I have one now which has been stand- 
ing over three months. 

During the time that the question is considering before the 
Attorney General, id the applicant for the patent secure 1 — ^No- 

Daring all that time he is exposed to have bis invention pub- 
lished ?— Yes. 

It is the practice, is it not, for many parties who have patents 
still to maintain a caveat f — I recommend them for all the four- 
teen years. 

For what purpose ? — To prevent others from taking fhe pa- 
tent for the same object. If a person applies for a patent, the 
patentee has the option of sending the party applying to the 
lurolment Office, where the specification is lodged, and desir- 
ing him to read over his specification. 

Do you conceive there is any advantage in separating the 
grants of. the patent for England, Scotland and Ireland ? — ^If 
a patent were to include the United Kingdom, I think there 
would be a great disadvantage to those inventors who are obliged 
to commit the making of models or drawings to others, as in- 
stances have * occurred where the workman has either himself 
pirated the invention, or inadvertently or designedly made it 
. known to others^ in which case the only remedy open to the 
inventor is to make the best of his invention in the other two 
kingdom^, he having lost all his chance in the one where it has 
become published, prior to his having taken his patent. 
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I)o yoA conceive there is any inconvenience, as to cost, in 
taking out the patent at present ?->— I do not think it is too dear. 

What is the whole expense ? — Ahoat 360/. the three king^* 
doms, if with a short specification, and no opposition. 

What advantage do you conceive is derived to the public in 
making the price of the patent so high ? — ^It prevents patents 
being taken out for too trifling objects. 

What inconvenience do you think would result, if patents were to 
become more numerous, and they were to betaken out for trifling 
inventions ?'r-It would be, I think, to the injury of the common 
tradesman* A patent is an exclusive right to the lending of 
a certain article, and of course the patentee has a privilege 
over the rest in the same trade ; if he gets that privilege too 
cheap, it would be to the injury of other tradesmen in the same 
line. 

If he niakes a useful discovery, why should not he derive the 
benefit from it ? — The privilege is so great, when the thing is 
worth any thing at all, be ought to pay for it. 

Do you think where an invention was of trifling importance, 
it might be desirable to allow a person to take out a patent for 
a shorter period, say for five years? — I should say not ; I have 
heard no objec.tion to the term of fourteen years by any person. 

Are there not many trifling inventions for which the term of 
fourteen years is too long ? — I should think not. 

Are you aware of the patent that was taken out for the ka** 
leidescope ? — I am ; that was lost, not in consequence of time, 
but in consequence of exposing it before the patent was sealed. 

Would a patent for fourteen years for an invention of that 
sort be desirable? — I should see no objection to it. 

Might not the inventor of it see an objection to taking out a 
patent for so long a period at the present expense ; wt)uld not 
it have been much more convenient for the inventor to take out 
a patent for five years, at a less expense ? — I think it might be 
so ; but I think that most persons would rather pay a larger 
sum and have it for fourteen y^ars, than pay a smaller sum and 
have it for five years. 

If your objection to diminishing the expense is that it would 
make the benefit derived from the patent more than common* 
surate to the expense of it, would not it in some degree be met 
by diminishing the advantage derived from it, which would be 
done by shortening the period for which the patent would last ? 
It might be. 

What office do you hold in connection with patents ? — I ain 
a clerk in the Patent Office by the appointmi^t of the Attbrney 
General. 
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Is that appointment a permanent one ? — It is considered so ; 
I have a written appointment from the Attorney General ; Sir 
Samuel Shepherd gave it me when my father died, who was in 
the office for thirty-six years he fore that period. 

Are the specifications inroUed in that office ? — ^They are not ; 
there is the Inrolment Office, and the Rolls Chapel, and the 
Petty Bag Office for inrolling them. 

What are the duties of the Patent Office ?— The Attorney Gen- 
eral receives the King's warrant, and prepares the hill for the 
patent, prepares the transcripts, and sends them on to the Signet 
Office and Privy Seal Office. 

Have you the custody of any of the deeds? — Mr. Dealtry, who 
IS clerk of the patents, keeps all the warrants for the Attorney 
General. 

You are aware that the original specification is returned to 
the party after it has heen copied and inrolled ? — I an\. 

Can that original specification he made evidence in a court 
of law ? — ^I apprehend not, for this reason, we have the speci- 
fication out, and should there he any defect in it, the party 
might alter it, and say it was the correct state of it at first. 

Do you see any ohjection to allowing the original specifica- 
tion to he made good evidence in a court of law, on proof that 
it had heen verified with the inrolled specification ? — I see none. 

Can that he done at present ?-^No, it must he an official 
copy. 

Does not that add, in some cases, considerahly to the expense 
of the trial ? — Much, where the drawings are expensive. 

Do you know any cases in which the original rolls have heen 
produced? — In any cases it is allowed npon paying the clerk for 
carrying it up ; J think it is two guineas. 

Has not there heen a rule lately made hy the Master of the 
Rolls, that the original roll shall not he produced,^ except in 
very special cases ? — It is always done hy petition ; I never 
kne'w it refused. 

Do you helieve the present practice to he, that the original 
roll is taken out of the Rolls Office and carried to Westminster 
Hall? — By the clerk who has the custody of it, upon petition 
to the Master of the Rolls to allow it. 

Do you conceive that that permission is granted as a matter 
of course, or only under very special circumstances ? — ^I have 
considered it a matter of course. 

You are not aware then that a rule has heen lately made hy 
the Master of the Rolls, which forhids the removing of the 
rolls, except under very special circumstances ?— I am not. 

Do you not conceive that it is objectionahlc to remove the ori- 
ginal records ; arc they not exposed to the danger of being lost or 
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injured ? — There is the chance of miscopyiiig, andthat I should, 
think would be the principal ground of wishing the original 
roll to be produced. 

Must not any dauger of miscopying be obviated by having 
the copy verified ? — I think it would be. 

Is not that'always insisted upon ? — ^The parties may examine 
it ; but it is usually examiued by the clerk and the parties that 
engross it. 

Do you see any objection to amending the law^ so that a per- 
soiii should be enabled at once to take out a pat^t for the 
three kingdoms, at perhaps the same expense that he has now 
to pay for taking it out for England alone ? — ^I see none ; 
there would be this difficulty perhaps, that there are certain 
offices in the different countries that depend upon the progress 
of the patent for their emoluments ; but that do^s not concern 
the patents themselves. 

Is thera much expense attending the inspection of specifica- 
tions ? — ^It is la. if you know the date of it at the Inrolment 
Office, .and 3«. 6d. at the Petty Bag and Rolls Chapel. 

You are aware that in some of the public journals an account 
of the specifications is published ? — I am. 

Po you conceive that all the specifications are published in 
those journals ? — I do not. 

Do you conceive that it would be advantageous to have a 
complete list of those specifications published in any public 
journal or gazette ? — ^I have never given that much thought ; 
but I should think it would not be so desirable ; it has been 
supposed to give those persons who are anxious to evade the 
patent an opportunity of doitig so ; there have been several 
high opinions against it ; I think the* late Lord EUenborough 
was opposed to it, and Lord Eldon. 

Do you see any inconvenience in the time that is now given 
for inroUing the specification ? — ^None ; the only one is keep- 
ing the public in a state of suspense for the time/ 

Do you conceive that two months is sufficient time ? — ^It de- 
pends upon the extent of the invention ; some require twelve 
months. 

Can you suggest.any improvement in the present practice t — 
Nothing, but that I think a patent should be quicker obtained^ 
and the patentee secured from the commencement. 

But you have no objection to the present expense ? — Nb ; I 
have known them to get 130,000/. by a patent ; they all run 
the risk of losing by it, and those who get so much, pay no 
more than those who lose by it. 

You have stated that there is great uncertainty in maintain- 
ing a patent ? — I have. 
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MliTe yoa cmK^^ed any m^am of rendering them more 
Beeure?T*-I have not considered any other meansj, &uiept that of 
making them safe on the first application, and that after jthat, 
unless itcould he preyed that the thing had heen practised hefore, 
the patent should he v-alid. 

Do you think it would he desirahle, in case of a patent 
heing contested, to gire l^e Attorney General the power of call^ 
ing in the assistance of some scientific man ? — ^I think it woald, 
if they were on bath, that they should take no advantage of 
the information commumcated to them. 

Have you ever heen coneemed in ohtcuning tihe extension of 
; patent rights ? — ^Never. :, 

What is the longest term you have know given fbr putting 
'in a specification? — ^I ohtidned fifteen months fpi^ Colonel 
lyArcysorae time ago, as the legatee of Mr. Broderick^ for 
putting in a specification ; we have had two years sometimes. 

'Is not that length of time very inconvenient? — It is to the 
public. 

Have you ever known a patent lost, from a diselosure being 
. mad^ by the servants of the applicant who had been engaged 
in making experiments ? — ^Not exactly. 

Do you thhik it would be desirable to adopt the course which 
has been suggested,that upon an application made to the proper 

> authorities^ the discovery should he made secure to the appli- 
cant till the issue of his patent, but that at the issue of his pa- 
tent it should contain a specification ? — It might be desirable. 

Do you see any objection to it, provided the property of the 
inventor in his discovery was secured to him in the interval 
between the application and the issue of the patei^t ? — ^I see 
none ; but I ^ink there might be objections to it which I do 
not see at present ; perhaps lodging a skeleton specification 
first, and th^ afterwards making it up, would be desirable. 

Vhe proposal' which -has been made is, that upon application 

for a patent,, the applicant should give the principal points of 

- his invention without describing it in detail, but sufficient to 

mark tl^ particular character of his invention, and that he 

should be secured of the property to that invention in the interval 

> btetween his application and the issue of his patent; and that 
t before the bsnie of his patent he should prepare his. specifica- 
tion ? — ^I think it might be a good plan. 

Can- you furnish the Committee with a detailed statement of 
the exp<Nise incurred at each of the offices in taking out a pa- 
teixt f-^I have prepared ,a, statement' of the expense, which I 
will deliver in. 

What is the additional expense of a patent for the colonies ? 
'•^The expense for the colonies is about 5/. additional. 
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' Hayie yoii ev& been enffaged in any. lav-suits for the ttiain- 
teoance of patents ?— -Never. 

Do yon know the grounds upon which they are usually s^t 
aside ? — ^I have hardly ever been in ootUrt when they have been 
tried, but I have heard the reasons ; they are generally for waat 
of novelty, or else a bad title. v 



Mr. Wm. Newton, again called in ; and examined. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee Whether 
you#have been considering any suggestions which have occurred 
to ybu for the improvement of the law with regard to patents ? — 
With respect to the appointment of a consultive boiurd, as it is 
called in France, it strikes me that it would be exceedingly de- 
sirable that su^h a board should be appointed to examine the 
petition and the specification ; and I think it would be desirable 
that this board should have the power of saying for what period 
the patent should be granted. 

' Do you mean then, that the board should ^h&ve the power of 
granting a patent for more than fourteen years ? — ^I think it would 
be desirable that patents should be granted for various periods. 

For more than fourteen years ? — ^Under some circumstances. 
For instance, there are many trifling things, sueh as a patent for 
a new invented lace-hole for stayi/, a new invented fastener for 
gaiters, and such little matters as that, for which a patent should 
not be granted for more than five or seven years, in my opinion ; 
but there are other matters of great magnitude, such as are eon* 
nected with marine architecture, the construction of dams, and 
fortifications, and things of considerable magnitude, which the 
inventors could not be remunerated for in the course of fourteen 
years. In that case, I should say the consultive board fi^uld 
have a right to grant a longer term ; and, upon applioati(m,per- 
haps it would be desirable, where they saw a reasonable grounii, 
that they should be able to extend the limits of ther orighud 
grant. 

Will you state to the Committee what you conceive to be such 
a publication as will prevent a person obtaining a pateitt-i^ft 
seems to me to be a subject not well defined ; the patient stailM, 
** make use, exercise and vend'^ the article; and upon €bai; 
ground it is considered, that if any body has made, uaed, vended 
or exercised that thing before, that will prevent the patentee 
from enjoying the benefit of exclusive right to it. Now thepuh^ 
lication of an invention in a book, is not either making, using, 
exercising or vending it. 

Is it not notorious that the statement of an invention in a book 
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would prevent a person obtaining a patent for it ? — I believe it 
is the ordinary practice ; bat it does not seem to me to be de- 
cided ; in fact 9 tbat has been a question lately raised. 

Has not it been stated as a rule of law, that a person cannot 
have a pi^tent for a principle found in a book of science ? — ^It 
Is very likely a. rule of the courts; but I have not known an- 
instance in which that has been acted upon ; I should conceive 
it not a good patent, if the subject had appeared in print. 

Suppose the invention was known to several persons, but had 
not been practised before the party applied for the patent ? — 
Then, I think, the party might apply for a patent ; being the 
first who communicated it to the world. -^ 

Did you. ever know an application to the Attorney General for 
an jinvention that had appeared in a book? — The Attorney Ge- 
neral would most likely know nothing of that fact ; but if he' 
iiad known that it had appeared in a book, he would very likely 
say, that the invention was published. 

, Do you know: whether a communication to a servant in the 
course of an experiment, would .be a publication ? — ^Certainly 
not; nor to your friend whom you might show it to in con- 
fidence. . . - . 
. Are you aware of an expression of Lord Eldon's, that if he 
was applying for a patent he would not communicate the secret 
to his brother ? — ^That I should consider to be exercising ex- 
treme caution, beyond what is absolutely necessary. 

Are you not aware of several cases in which patents have 
been set aside, by persons to whom the inventions have been 
communicated having publi&ihed those inventions ft-audulently ? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

How do you reconcile that with what you have just stated ? — 
The confidence was betrayed, and the person entrusted with the 
secret acted dishonourably. . . 

Is not the law this, that, communicating an experiment to a 
man who is necessary to the operation of that experiment, would 
not be a publication ; but if that man told third parties, and 
they used it, that would become a publication ? — ^Yes. 

Can you mention any case at law bearing upon this point ? — 
Yes, I remember that in th^ case of Webster v. Euther ; it was 
attempted to be shown thatf a certain invention had been known 
before the date of Webster's psttent, and they produced a tailor 
who had gone into the workshop to see his friend, one of the 
workmen, and had taken up a little implement that lay there, 
-and asked what it was for.; he was told that it was for a gun- 
lock ; but the. coiirt ruled that that was not a publication of it. 
That trial toOk place three or four year^ ago. 

On what ground was that held not to be apublicatioi^? — 
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Because it was making by the work-people of Mi-. Euther^ pri- 
vately ^ the patent was ultimately overturned upon another 
ground. 

In what mantierdoyon think the consaltlve board, as '^ou 
have called it, should be constituted I^^I should ccnii^ve that 
they ought to consist of- lawyers and' me<eha&fci3, bat' mQclia-^ 
nics out of trade certainly ; persons that 'sivould be fully ooIdV' 
petent to Jadgdofthel subject whei^ pliio^d befM>l3 them ; whe- 
ther the Specification was a fair description df the imrention 'fo^ 
which a patent' w{i3 solicit€(d; 

What should be the poiwers wHl^ th^f Bdai^d shtolA' him^ 
and what should be its object ? — ^The first objebt should be to 
examine whether the' specification ultimate defivered was the 
matter of fact swoirn'to, and generally descdbed^ in the first 
specification. > 

Would you require them t6 make experteents ?— Ni,it wotil^ 
not -be necessary'; upon the comparison bf- the two specifica- 
tions; it would appear whether they both contlifined the smne 
subject, and gave a fait and clear description of the thiiyg stated 
in the affidavit. 

Would you give them the power of ascertaining whether the 
specification was a correct desdription of the invention? — I 
would not necessarily call upon them to take that pains ; but if 
they thought proper to object to the specificatloa upon toy 
grounds, they should be at liberty to call the applicant, or his 
agent to explain further. 

Would you consider them responsible for the correctness of 
the specification ? — Certainly not. 

What would be the advantage of their examining it ?— «That 
there should be nothing fraudulent, that the patentee should 
actually specify the very invention which he had sworn to, not 
one which he had subsequently picked up ; and I would make 
them responsible so far, but not reponsible that it should be a 
perfect Specifieatidii ; they should look it over, and foriici 6 judg- 
ment whether it was a fair description. 

How would they ascertain that it was not fraudulent, unless 
they examjned it very carefully ^— I thbkthat might be done 
very readily. 

In the case of a chemical discoveiy, how would they aseer*- 
tain that the specification was accurate, without experiments ? 
—-That would be rather a pectiliar case; because chemical 
theories are not so generally known as that a person could see 
at oncp the result of all Combinations. \ ■ 

Are there many patents taken put fofcheiHitcalittventions I— 
Comparatively very few; there is not j on an average, above 
one patent in a year for a medicine, and perhjkps not above one 
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dr two in a year for dyeing ; and those are nearly all the che-* 
mical patents that are taken. 

' With what powers would yoa invest the consultive hoard ?— 
f think tki^ ought to have the power of saying for what period 
the patent should he granted, according to their view of the 
value of the invention. 

Would not you require that they should ascertain, very care- 
fully, what the invention was ?*— Certainly ; hut I do not mean 
to hold them responsihle for the specification heing perfectly 
that which a ^competent mechanic might take in his hand and 
make the thing from. 

Would' not you make them responsihle that the specification 
was a good one at least, hefore they issued the patent ? — ^I 
should require them to look carefully into it, and if they oh- 
jected ttf it, to call for further evidence. 

Would not the circumstance of its having heen used, and not 
objected to, up to the time of the application for an extension, 
be a sufficient evidence of the goodness of that specification. — 
No, that would be no positive proof that the specification was 
•an exact description of the thing ; it should be incumbent on 
the board to know what the patent was that was intended, but 
they should not be bound to see that every part of the thing 
iitted and acted as it was described. 

Have you had any experience in lawsuits for setting aside 
patents ? — ^Yes. 

What is the most frequent ground upon which patents are set 
aside ? — The want of novelty in some part of the invention 
iclcumedin the specification; it is generally for some trifling fault 
in the specification ; it is scarcely ever that the broad question is 
argued in court, I mean, by taking the whole plan before them, 
•and scieing whether the invention is original ; but . it is more 
frequently overturned upon some little point, or upon some le- 
<gal question ; itis very seldom that the me]:its of the question are 
gone into in court ; if there is any faulty point, they take hold 
>of that first* 

In other words you mean to state, that many a person who 
in fact deserves a patent for a meritorious invention, loses it for 
some trifling thing ? — For some trifling thing which he has in- 
cluded ignorantly or incautiously. 

Have not the courts of late, construed the specifications as 
liberally as possible? — ^Yes,they have lately taken rather too li- 
beral a construction, and they have sometimes considered what 
the specification never intended ; form^ly the rule was quite the 
reverse ; at one period the specification was subjected to every de- 
greQ of severity ; now the recent decisions have established the 
patent as cliuming what the patentee never intended ; I state that 
upon my own knowledge. I allude to the case of a machine for 
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shearing cloth, in which a rotatory cutter is introduced, shear- 
ing from list to list ; and it has heen estahlished hy a recent 
decision of the court, that every patent containing a rotatory 
cutter^ shearing from list to list, shall he an infringement of the 
first ; now T take upon myself to say, that the patentee never 
intended to claim the rotatory cutter in every mode in which it 
could he applied to shearing from list to list, hecause one of 
the patentees has told me so ; hut the court has so ruled it, 
and as they said, for the purpose of supporting a valuable in- 
vention, which it was stated 100,000/. had been made from ; but 
the fact is, that it has placed in jeopardy, if not destroyed, nine 
subsequent patents, all employing rotatory cutters, shearing froin 
list to list,but actuated by different modifications of machinery. 

Would not this evil be remedied by expunging from the pa-- 
tent whatever had been before invented, and retaining what is 
actually new ? — It would be very desirable that if there should 
be nine parts or combinations or things in a patent proved to 
have been used before, and the tenth an original one, that the 
tenth should stand alone. 

Supposing in a specification it should be clear that one part 
of it was old and others new, could the court, 'liowever they 
might wish it, support such a patent ? — According to the pre- 
sent system of things, I believe they could not. 

Have the courts ever gone that length ? — They have not ex-» 
actly gone that length. 

If those other persons who have taken the rotatory shears 
had in their specifications distinctly disclaimed all the parts 
that were invented before, and had taken only to themselves 
the portions that were absolutely new, would the court then 
have said that was an interference with the first patent ? — In 
this case they took a very broad latitude for the import of the 
words " described method ;'' they considered that to mean the 
application of the rotatory cutter in all its ways ; but the rota- 
tory cutter is known to have existed before. 

Do you think it would be expedient to amend the law so as 
to enable a person to take out a patent for an abstract prin- 
ciple ? — ^I think not ; I think a patent for an abstract principle 
could be of no use. 

You stated that a patent ehould not be refused because some 
notice or hint of the invention had been given publicly before, 
but only on the ground of its being actually in use ; do you 
propose that as part of the present law ? — ^Yes. 

Do you think that the patentee ought to be required to add 
at a future time any improvements that he may make to his 
original specification ? — Certainly he ought to be at liberty to 
do it, if not required ; he cannot very well be required ; but if he 
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fails to de it| ht should lose the advantages of those improve-* 

Is it ev^r cjoosidered in a court, of . l^aw. whether mistakes 
which mi^y bave,9ri9eo in a specification^ were unintentional ; or 
is it taken i^or granted that any n^istakes in the specification 
are fatal to the patent ?— I ht^ye always found them fats^l to the 
patient. 

Do not you think that the intention of the party, in framing 
the specification, ought ^o he n^adc.^ more prominent question 
in trials, with respect to patents than it has hitherto heen?-*- 
.The intentioii ought to he considered, certainly.; hut it may 
sometimes he very diffi^jolt toget at the ii^tentiony because that 
jnay he concealed. 

Do yon conceive that any inconvenience arises from the prer 
flent expense of taking out patents ?— A very.great inconvenience, 
and very great objection. 

Do you see any way in which that expense might be lessened 
without inconvenience ?-^I think that if the government were 
to relinquish their charges, which would be nearly 60/. upon 
each patent, it would be a very great relief. That would leave 
all tl^ officers in the possession of their fees. Whether it 
might be expedient to reduce any of the fees.of the officers, is 
•another eoasideration, on which I do not feel competent to 
speak; I should not like a patent to be a mare mercantile 
license ; I think it still ought to be a grant fromtthe Kin^. 

Do you think the evil you speak of would be removed by the 
reduction of the fees ?— A gieal deal of the evil, would be re* 
moved, because the expense of soliciting a patent* altogether 
amounting to more tban 1002. if 60/. was reduced from that, 
it would bdng the sum down .to about the price which I first 
eonaidered would be acceptable. 

With respect to a patent for Scotland and Ireland^ would you 
leave the price as it is now ?'^No ; I would include them in 
the same pattot if it was desired, .upon paying some of the fees 
that appertain to the officers. 

l?hat is to say » you would not wish ^he expense of a patent 
for Scotland, Ireland, and England to exceed IQQ/J-^No ; b,ut 
J thiidc it '^ojuld ibe desirable, if, the three kingdoms were in ^ 
diidod in dne patent, that the -specifications should be deposited 
in tiss thr^ metropolises, for the inspection of the public ; hp* 
cause there is a great deal of advantage in exposing the apeci-* 
fications; parties woi^d he deterred from spending their time 
and money in pursuing the same objects, by seeing that specifi- 
cations of 'the tfaintgB already existed. 

(To be continued.) 
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To C^ojrge Danre, of BirmiD^ham, in the county of War* 
wiek^ manufaoturer^ for his having invented a self-acting 
air pr gas regulator or stop cock^ for governing the flow 
of air or gas^ which may be applied to other purposes 
Sealed 2d: Nov. — ^6 months. 

To Thomas John Fuller^ of the Commercial kcad, 
Limebouse, in the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, 
for his having invented an improved mechanical power, 
applicable to machinery of different descriptions. 28th 
Oct.-^— 6 months. 

. To John M'Curdy, of Great James Street. Bedford 
Row,, in ^he counfj)^ pf Middlesex, gentleman, in conse« 
quence of ^ •communieation made to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad, by which he is in possession of an inveor 
tion pr discovery of fcef tain in^rovemenls in the method 
of oonstnicting mills .and mill stones for grinding. 2d 
No«.«-*d months. 

To James Viney, of Piccadilly, Colonel in tlie itpyal 
Artillery, for his bavii^ invented certain improvements 
in Bi^ma boilers, and in learriagas or ap^mratus connected 
.tbefein^th. 3d Nov.— ^months. 

To* Jtim^s Soame^ Junior, of Wheeler Street^ ^Spital-* 
.lMds; in ite coun^'of Middlesex* soo^p maker, for his 
having^ invented or discovered a new preparation or ma-* 
.oqlMt«ii«:€ff a ceistadn^^aterial produced fr^ a vegetable 
ovbfteacd, aad the iipplieation thereof to the purposes pf 
aCor^Mg l^bt, and other 4ises. 2d Nov.— 6 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammei^mith^ in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, brewer, for his having invented or found out an 
exploding shot or projectile. 2d Nov.-— ;6 months. 
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To James Stewart, of George Street^ Euston Square 
in the county of Middlesex, piano forte maker, for his 
having invented certain improvements on piano fortes. 
2d Nov. — 2 months. 

To John Cowderoy, of Britannia Street, City Road, 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having' 
invented certain improvements in machinery for makin g 
bricks. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To Francis Naish, of Stotieason, nearW^lIs, in the 
county of Somerset, gentleman, for his having invented 
> or found out certain improvements in the manufacture or 
application of silks, mixed or combined with other arti- 
cles. 2d Nov. — 2 months. 

To William Oooch, of Mount Street, Berkley Square 
in the county of Middlesex, for his having invented cer- 
tain improvements on bathi^ of different descriptions, 
which improvements are applicable ]to other purposes. 
7th Nov. — 6 months. 

To Daniel Macdougall, of Edinburgh, horticulturist, 
for his invention of certain improvements on or additions 
to syringes, applicable to garden and other purposes- 
10th Nov. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Osier, of Birmingham, in the colmty of 
Warwick, chandelier furniture manufacturer, for his 
having invented or found out certain new improvements 
in the construction of glass and metal chandeliers and 
other articles for ornamental lighting. lOth Nov.^-^ 
months. 

To Joseph Oibbs, of Crayford Mills, in the county of 
Kent, timber merchant, for his invention of improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting marble, wood, and other 
substances. 12th Nov.<— 6 months. 

To John William Dodgson, of Lower Shadwell, in 
the county of Middlesex, pump and engine maker, for 
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his having invented certain improvemients in ships' scup- 
pers^ and which may be applied to other purposes. ITth 
Nov. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Gethen, of Furnivars Inn, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in dressing woollen 
'Cloths. 21st Nov.^— 6 months. 

To William Clutterbuck, of Ozlebrook, near Stroud, 
in the county of Gloucester, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in the shears used for 
cutting or cropping of woollen cloth, and other fabrics 
rei[}uiring shearing. 21st Nov. — 2 months. 



GRANTED IN SCOTLAND 8INCB MAY 20, 1829. 

For certain improvements in making, constructing, or 
manufacturing cartridges, for sporting and other purposes. 
To John Dicken Whitehead, county of York. 

For certain improvements in the machinery to be em- 
plioyed in making nails, brads, and screws. To Tho- 
mas Tyndal, county of WarwicL 

For improvements in evaporating sugar. To William 
Godfrey Kneller, county of Middlesex. 

For certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
propelling ships or other vessels on water, &c. To Orlando 
Harris .Williams, Esq. county of Gloucester. 

For a mode or method of converting liquids into vapour 
or steam. To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson^ coun- 
ty of Middlesex* 
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To John Isvers, of the toum of Nottingham, machine^ 
maker, for his having invented or found out certain 
Impronemenis in machinery for the manufacture of 
bobbin net «acc.]— Sealed 3d March, 1828.] 

"^^ Mt ImproTements in maohiiierjr for the inanu&cture 
lOt bobbin net lace applies to tiie vfotVing of a peculiar 
cpnstruotion of machine, oo what is cenomoaly called or 
knoim as the circular comb principle, mteaded to be ptit 
IB action b j rotatory power, m which machine the bobbin 
<earriag68.are driven along* the ,combs, by the reciprocating* 
moFement of l^Ters with pinions at (he extremities of 
vthair shafts ; these pinions take into a circular pendant 
xaek, by ih^ vibratione of which circular raek the opera* 
iti?a parts of the madbine are made to perform. 

Vex.. rV..-*SscoNO SiRicr. 
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" The object of the present improvement is to give to 
the said pendant circular rack such a reciprocating action 
as shall cause it to drive the bobbin carriages at intervals^ 
thereby leaving time between each movement for the shog' 
ging of the guide bars ; the intention of which is per- 
fectly understood by persons acquainted with the working 
of bobbin net machines of that description. 

'^ These improvements consist in the construction and 
adaptation of a certain peculiar form of cam^ with a vi- 
brating lever^ which are designed to give motion to^ and 
direct the actions of the pendant vibrating circular rack 
above mentioned ; the mode of constructing and adapting 
which said improvements to a circular comb machine is 
shewn in the following figures (see Plate VIII.) 

Fig. 1, is a front view of a machine^ upon the circular 
comb principle. Fig. 2, an end view of the same, taken 
at the right hand ; and fig. 3, a vertical section through 
the machine, parallel to the last, but seen from the oppo^ 
site side ; in which three figures the improved parts arc^ 
shaded, and the old parts shewn in outlines. 

'^ The machine may be driven by a winch applied to 
the axle of the toothed wheel a, which taking into an in- 
termediate wheel b, causes that to drive the wheel c, fixed 
upon the main shaft d. When this machine is to be actu- 
ated by the. powder of steam, wind or water, a rigger, may 
be fixed upon the main shaft d,. for the purpose of driving 
it hy a band instead of the winch. Botatory motion being 
thus given to the main shaft d^ the cam e, and it» horn or 
guide jT, /, both fixed to the wheel c, are made- to revolve, 
A long vibrating lever g, gy the fulcrum or pivots of 
which turns in brackets A, is attached at top by a jointed' 
arm 2, to. the pendant circular .rack k, ky and at bottaniL 
carries a friction roller /, which works in the groove^ be- 
tween the cam Cj,^ and its horn f. It will now be pet- 
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ceived that the rotation of the cam e, will^ by its excen^ 
^tricity; cause the levers g, g, to vibrate upon its fulcrum 
pivots ;> in doings which the arm i, at the upper end of the 
lever g, will be drawn to and fro, and cause the pendant 
circular rack k, to swing. 

*' There are pinions m, m, m, m, fixed on the ends of 
the longitudinal shafts n, n, n, n, which carry the levers 
that take into the indentations made in the lower parts of 
the bobbin carriages Oj o. The teeth of the circular rack k, 
gearing into the pinions m, cause, by its swinging action 
above described the pinions with their shafts and leaves 
to reciprocate; and consequently to drive the bobbin car- 
riages to and fro in the circular combs je?,J9, and thereby 
, to produce the intervention of threads in a similar way to 
that effected by the ordinary circular comb machine when 
worked by hand." — [Inrolled in the Rolls Chapel Office ,. 
Sept. 1828.] 

' Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To Edward Fokbes Orson, of' Finsbury Square, in tRe 
' county of Middlesex , Gentleman, for his having in^^ 

vented an improved cartridge for sporting purposes. — 

[Sealed 18th Sept. 1828.] 

This invention is a shot cartridge, consisting ortwo cylin- 
drical or pbligonal tubes, made of paper, card' or other fit 
materials, one of the tubes fittings into the other, so that 
the shots may occupy one tube and the gunpowder part of 
the other. 

.'The tube {or containing the. idiots having been miade 
of dimensions to suit the bore of the gun, is to be divided 
m the middle, transversely, by a disc of cdrd, and then hav*^ 
ihg been ffl}ed>wilh the 8hot», the eqds of the tube are t«^ 
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1)6 closed b^ di^es of wadding. The^ tube for the gtat' 
powder is to be made suffieiently liurge to slide tigbtly en 
the outside (^ the Aoi tube^ hUTi&g a disc attaelbsd 
to one end. 

The proper charge of gunpowder having been put into 
the larger tube, the smaller or shot tube is then to be in- 
serted into it ; and being ptessed down^ the powder wiU 
be secured fr<>m falling out^ 

When this improved eartrii%e is itised in loadkig a fomr-^ 
ling piece, the ^rtstnan draws the shot tube oiit of the 
other, and after emptyikig the powder into the barrel o^f 
the gun, he throws away the powder tube, and pushbig the 
shot cartridge into the barrel^ rems it down, and thereby 
secures the whole of the charge by one ramming. 

The Patentee claims as his invention the shot cartridge, 
so macfe th^t th& shots may b^ separated from the powder 
by means of the sliding tubes> and proposes that the tubes 
be made octagonal, with circular ends of wadding. Car- 
tridges made after the above plan, will be found to explode 
soon after leaving the muzzle of the gun, and by that means 
will conduct the shots more perfectly to the point de' 
nbed^-^lJnroUed in the Jfnrctmeni Office in Chancery, 
AfarcA,. 1829.] 

To John Braithwaite and John ERfcssoN, of the Neu> 
Road, Fitzroy Square, in the county of Middle^emy 
Engineers, for their new invented mode or method of 
converting liquids into vapour or steam- — £Se«ded 3i:St 
January, 1829.] 

Thb subject of thi^s invention is a peculiar consl^fietien ef 
Mlsr for gieneratai|p fitsom, ia which €!)« heHted air from the 
f«hiMe Is either drawn inr forced throa^ p^pw df snitt 
diaitietei', Irbi^h p^»ed eonstitste the flnesy and aiti iavronfadei 
^ % wM^r i^emni^ witUfl the beiliir. By tbja eb9l^rirb]ic«^ 
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a Tery extended heated surface is placed in emitaet with Ibe 
trater, and steam is thereby generated with greater effect than 
in any othfir boiler heretofore employed for that fiirpose* 

The peculiar -conBtnictiott of boiler hereiki proposed is ap»» 
plieable to the working of any kind of steam engine f bat it 
appears to be particularly designed for locomotiTO steam 
carriages^ in which sittmtioti it has been found extremely 
effective. 

The Patentees describe their invention ip the foUowing 
words >— 

* SPEaFICATION. 

** Our Said invention consists in generating steam in a 
boilei*, wherein the capacity of the flue is too small to allow a 
suff cient quantity of heated air to pass through it !n a given 
time by the mere agency of what is commonly called atmos- 
pheric draughty and to which flue therefore we attach either 
an air-forcing at the furnace end, or an air-exhausting 
apparatus at the other end of the flne, in order, by these 
mechanical means, to compel the required quantity of heated 
ait to pass through the flue in a given time, whereby we are 
enabled to expose a given surface of flue to such a quantity of 
caloric in a given time, as will generate moire steam than baa 
ever before be^n produced in an apparatus of equal capacity, 
and thus effect a great saving in fuel, and greatly dimitiish the 
size and weight of a boiler. 

^ Plate Vni. fig. 4, is a longitudinal section of a boiler for 
generating steam, according to the method which we daim as 
our invention, and through the flue of which the heatdl air is 
drawn, by means of an air-exhausting apparatus, which 
apparatus, for the purposes of this intention, we call an air- 
sucking pump ; a, a, a, is the outer casing of the boiler ; ft, b 
the safety valve ; and e, the steam pipe ; <f . is the furnace ; e, one 
of the famace bars ; /, the ash pit ; gy the furnace door ; 
&,A, hy three air cocks, to admit atmospheric air to the top of 
the fuel in the fhrnace ; j, aa air cock, to admit atmospheric 
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air to the bottom of the said fuel ; k^k^k, k, the flae gradualtf 
dimiaishing in diameter from the furnace^ in proportion as the 
heated air, cooling in its paosage through the flue, gradmdlj 
requires less vent ; while another advantage of this form> is 
that the dust and dirt of t^e furnace has a constantly descend* 
ing passage to escape at ; which, together with the relative 
position of the different lengths of the flue being immediately 
under each other, prevents iany inconvenience from dirt' col- 
lecting in it. — /, is a ilouble action air-exhausting pump; which 
we call the air-sucking pump ; and it is evident^ that if this 
pump be worked, any given quaottly ef heated air may be drawn 
through the flue from the furnace, in any given time propor- 
tionate to the action of the pump, the number or. size of the 
air cocks, and the general dimensions of the apparatus. Fig. 5, 
is an end elevation of the boiler just described. . .. . 

r 

^ Fig. 6, is a longitudinal section of. a boiler for generating 
steam » according to the method which we claim as our 
invention, and through the flue of which the heated, air is 
forced by means of an air-forcing apparatus, which apparatus, 
for the purposes of this invention, we call an air-forcing pump ; 
tty Oy a, is the outer casing of the boiler ; b, the safety valve ; 
,c, the steam pipe ; d, the furnace ; «, a fire bar ; /, the ash 
pit 9 ^9 ^ hopper, for feeding the. furnace with fuel ; A, an air 
pipe, furnished with a regulating cock; m, through which 
atmospheric air is forced on to the top of the fuel ; and j, is 
another air pipe, also furnished with a regulating cock n, 
through, which atmospheric air is forced to the bottom of the 
fuel; p, is an air-forcing, apparatus, which we call an air- 
forcing pump, furnished with valves, as here shown^ and ;an air 
.regulator r, being a board, inclosed in a. leathjer case, and 
acted upon by the weight «. ... 

*^ It .will be evident that this boiler, as far as the principle of 
our invention is concerned, will produce the. same • effect in 
generating, stqam, as that first described, the difference thereiift 
being merely in the mode of obtainin^^ the required veloci^f 
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foir the heated air in its passage through the flue; hut it. is 
trorthy .of remark^ that the modifications necessary to the 
adaptation of the principle of our said invention to .these two 
forms of hoilers, renders them respectively the hetter availahle 
for different purposes. 

*^ In fig. 4y it will be observed that the furnace is horison* 
tally placed, and may be fed from a door in the front as at g^ 
in the ordinary way, while at fig. 6, the furnace is vertically 
placed, and must be fed from a hopper, as shoivn in the figure. 
'' Now, whereas we claim as our invention the converting of 
liquids into vapour or steam, by means of a boiler, wherein the 
capacity of the flue is too small to allow a sufficient quantity of 
heated air to pass through it in a given time, by the mere agency 
of what is commonly called atmospheric draught, and to which 
therefore either an air-exhausting apparatus, or the air-forcing 
apparatus hereinbefore described, is applied for that purpose, it 
being our intention to claim as new the application of an air- 
exhausting apparatus generally for such purpose ; and the par- 
ticular air forcing apparatus hereinbefore described, whereby, as 
well as in the air exhausting apparatus, the fuel is supplied 
with air both above and below, as shewn in the drawing an- 
nexed, which double supply of air, regulated by cocks as afore- 
said we claim also as new. — \_InroUed in the Inrolment Office 
in Chancery y July, 1829.] 

specification drawn by the Patentees. 



John Udny, of Arbour Terrace, Commercial Road, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. for his having invented 
certain Improvements on the Steam Engine, — [Sealed 
14th January, 1829. 

The subjects of this invention are, first, a mode of em- 
ployiiig the elastic force of one volume of steam, under 
different' pressures, upon two pistons : — ^that is, first apply- 
ingf the steam under fl|Teat pressure in a small cylinder. 
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mxi then bringing' tJ^« eduction 9team into a larger cylin- 
der^ to act again under a diminished pressure. And, 
secondly^ a peculiar construction of boiler or generater for 
the production of steam. 

The Patentee explains his invention by the following 

des<?ription : 

SPECIFICATION. 

" My said improvements on the steam engine consist, 
ist. in causing the same steam to act twice by means of 
three working cylinders, primarily, with its full density^ 
throughout the stroke, in two of them, operating in each 
alternately ; that is, one quantity of steam performing in 
the one vessel in its concentrated state, and in another 
measure producing its effect in the second, one after the 
other, such actions being the result of the increase of 
volume in the elastic fluid from a constant formation of 
it (without change of consistence or force), enlarging the 
vessel to accommodate itself in the only possible direc- 
tion, viz. that of the course of the piston; and again, 
simultaneously, in like constant succession, bu); in a reverse 
rotation, making the steam which bad so priorly acted, 
expaiid from these two vessels by its inherent elastic qua- 
lity into the third (with a force diminishing according to a 
caculable ratio), having the whole uitemal surface of said 
first-action vessels as a fixed fulcrum, or point of abut- 
ment from which to dilate, at a time when each is solely 
appropriated to that purpose ; the bearing upon both sides 
of the pistons of said first operating cylinders, during the 
dilation of the steam from their cavity being also equal 
and uniform, so as to obviate re-action or back pressure 
on the said piatoos, and both of which pow^B of the 
steam are constantly, regularly, and at the same tim^ in 
operation on the engine, and are rendered more eflFectiye. 
by the existence of a vacuum on the side of both the pis- 
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tiotis, opposed to that on which the steam is pressings as 
$hall be more fully hereinafter explained. , 

'^ And, secondly, in, addition to the boiler of a steam 
engine, which will prevent the ill effects caused by the, 
pitching of a vessel at sea, or by the motion of a carriage, 
and also to. render all boilers to which it is applied more 
safe, and less liable to be destroyed. 

'^ My first improvement in the steam engine aforesaid, 
by which^ the steam is made to act twice, in the manner 
and with the advantage before related, is effected by means 
of three working cylinders, as already stated, furnished 
with pistons and rods ; two of these are to be considerably 
smaller than the third, the proportion of which difference 
should be at least equal to that between the density of the 
steam used in the first instance^ and the. pressure of- the 
atmosphere, and may be .much greater with advantage ; 
thus,^ for instance, if the density of the,steam be twice that 
of the atmosphere, the two smaller cylinders (which ought 
to be both of the same size), should be each only half the 
dimensions of the large one at most, and maybe even but 
an eighth of that extent ; and such comparative difference 
in the size of the, cylinders may be. increased, as the den* 
sity of the steam first used is augmented ; thus, llie pro^^ 
portion between the two, when st^m of a power of 60 lbs. 
per superficial inch is employed, may be as one to sixteen ; 
if steam of 120 lbs. as one to thirty-two, and so on, in 
this progression, and may be. to more than twice this 
amount, provided the vacuum be made perfect. 

Plate IX. fig. 1, represents these three cylinders in 
one of the positions in which they may be placed, where 
letters a, and 6, denote the two smallj^ or first-action 
cylinders, and c, the large or expansion one ; d, and e, the 
pistons of the two first, and /, that of the second-actioQ 
cylinder; g, the pipe or tube from the boiler to the 

Vol. IV. — Second Series, « c 
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eylinder a ; and hj, a similar pipe from the bailer to the 
cylinder b : while iy and k, show the pipes or ducts from 
the vessels a, and b, to the condenser ; the position of these 
four pipes is reversed in the two cylinders^ so that the 
steam flows under one piston^ and over the other^ thereby 
causing the whole three to rise and fall together : l, shows 
the tube of communication between the small cylinder a, 
and the expansion one c, opening above its piston y*; and 
and m, gives the pipe from the other small vessel k, to 
under the piston g^ of the said large cylinder o. A pipe 
passes along the side of the cylinder a, externally^ the 
terminations of which are shown by n, n, and a similar 
tube placed by the side of the cylinder 6^ has its. openings 
or ends marked o, o ; these two pipes or eanals serve to 
equalize the density and pressure of the steam on each 
side of the pistons d, and e ; or in the whole area of the 
cylinders a, and b ; a tube from ih» bottom of the laige 
cylinder^ marked p, and one from ita top^ marked q, both 
run to the condenser ; the piston rods of the cylinders a, 
and 6; are marked s, and t, and thi^ of the large one is 
denoted by u ; and a bar or transverse piece^ which coa- 
nects the three piston rods^ is marked j,y ; and the valye 
boxes are represented by v, v, v, v. i 

*' The condenser with its air pump, the engine beam 
and the frame, by which it is supported, the connecting 
rods, boiler, the apparatus for working the valves, pmnps, 
and other *gear, the fly wheel, governor, and sopoe other 
less important parts, are so similar to those used for the 
same purposes in other engines, as not to. require a parti- 
cular description, and are not represented in this jBgure> 
and they may be made of any proper materiali, and con* 
structed and arranged without difficulty by any sufficiently 
qualified engine maker. 

'^ I have given the preference to cylinders for this ma- 
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chine for die same reason which caused them to be univer- 
sally used in other steam engines^ but wish it to be 
understood that vessels of any form may be employed^ 
provided they be equally fit for the operation of pistons ; 
and the terms above, below, top, bottom^ or otherwise^ 
when heretofore used, and in all time hereafter, are to be 
regarded but as relative, and not implying that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to place the machine or its parts in 
any definite position, except when otherwise particularly 
directed. 

" In order to understand the manner in which this steam 
engine operates, let it be imagined that, for example, the 
three pistons are to be made to ascend, then the pipe g, 
from the boiler to the bottom of the cylinder a, and that 
marked t, from its top to the condenser, should be opened 
by a proper disposition of their valves ; and at the same 
thne, the tube o, which forms a communication betweem 
the top of the cylinder &> and its bottom, should be also 
opened, and likewise the tube m, which passes from this 
latter cylinder to the lower end of the great or expansion 
cylinder c, and the tube q, which goes from the top of 
the said great cylinder to the condenser, should be both 
opened ; and while the pipes particularized are thus 
opened, the apparatus that works the valves is to be also 
at the same time so managed as to close the tubes marked 
A, k, /, m, and p, before explained. On the contrary, 
when the three pistons are required to descend, then the 
pipes last named, viz. A, by which steam flows from the 
boiler to above the piston e, of the cylinder b ; and Ar, by 
which a vacuum is produced beneath it ; ^, by which 
steam passes from below to above the piston d, of the 
cylinder a ; and /, by which the same dense steam farther 
expands to above the piston y, of the cylinder c ; and p, 
by which a vacuous state is produced under the said pis- 
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ton^ are to be opened ; while simultaneously g', t, m, o^ qj 
already before explained, will be closed. In the case 
first described, when the pistons are to be made to ascendy 
on the valves being so disposed as to open the proper set 
of tubes, and to shut those, the aetions of which alternate 
with or act contrary to them> the pressure of the steam 
from the boiler will operate regularly throughout the 
stroke with its full density, by the pipe g, on the under 
surface of the piston d, while there will be a vacuum 
above it, and of course it will be sent up to the top of the 
cylinder with the whole energy of the elastic fluid, and at 
same time the dense steam which had before acted in de- 
pressing the piston e, in the cylinder 6, will pass by the 
pipe o, to below it .«, making equal strain on both its sur- 
faces, and offering no opposition to its being carried to the 
top of its cylinder by the action of the steam on the two other 
pistons, and said dense steam will farther dilate along the 
pipe »i, to under the great piston y*, which it will raise 
»tvith a force multiplied by the excess of the area of the 
large cylinder over that of the small one ; at first, and 
ultimately, with a pressure more or less diminished, ac- 
cording to the comparative size of the cylinders, and thef 
perfection of the condensation ; which condensation results 
from at the same time the pipe q, being open from above 
the before^named piston^, to the vessel in which the steam 
is destroyed, or re-formed into water : the dilation of the 
steam just alluded to, from the cylinder 5, into that c, as 
a second effective power, takes place from the whole in- 
ternal surface of the first-named vessel b, which serves 
as a fixed point of abutment, or back pressure for it. 

In the second case, when the pistons are to be made to 
descend^ the valves being disposed as required for th^ 
occasion, and as before -related, then, in like manner, the 
feteam from the boiler acting through h, on the upper face 
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^bf the piston h, while there is aTacUutn belOw itj will press^ 
it down> and thitt which had just operated in eleyatingthe 
piston d, will pass from below to abiove the said piston, 
pressing uniformly on both its surfaici^s, and (aoconomodat' 
ing itself as freely to the changie of capacity in the spaces 
on each'side of the piston d, aforesaid, as the dimensions 
of the pipe leading from one end of the cylinder to the 
other will permit of,) 'will not prevent the piston dy from 
being carried without resistance, to the bottom of its^cylin" 
der, by the power of -the steam on the two other pistons, 
and the said dense steam will further expand out of the 
cylinder a, by the tube Z,'on the superior face of the piston 
^, below which (the pipe j», being open to the condenser) 
'a vacuum will be produced and maintained, and-it will 
<force down the said piston y, with a power, as before cal- 
culated, in the up stroke ; the said dilating steam having 
the walls of the cavity of the cylinder a, as a fulcrum or 
point of resistance, as the other had those of the cylinder 
6, in the last stroke, as already explained. i 

It will be observed in the preceding account of the 
engine, that the steam is continually passing into one or 
other of the two small cylinders, and from them again 
into the large cylinder, in rotation ; that it operates, first, 
in raising the piston of the small cylinder, and then in de- 
pressing that of the large one, or vice versa ; and that. it 
never re-acts or counter-presses on the pistons of the 
small cylinders, while it is dilating from them, one of 
which pistons is returning to the point of action, when 
the steam is operating on the other^ and, it will be seen at 
once how the operations of the engine may be continued, 
ad libitum. 

Several variations may be adopted in this engine, con; 
fe(istently with the principles which I have explained. 
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Firttlj^ ThQ site of the two firmftU cylinders may b^a^ 
several different proportions to that of the large one^ a» 
before noticed. Secondly^ The shape of these vesseb 
may be made to assume various differences^ with the pre- 
cautions before stated. Tliirdly^ The relative position of 
the cylinders to each other may be chang^ from that 
represented in die first figfute ; ibe sitiiation of the pipes, 
and other parts^ being varied accordingly, 

'^ Thus, as in fig. 2, the large and one small cylinder may 
be placed under one end of a beam, and the other small 
one, under the opposite end, the steam being admitted to 
the bottom of each small vessel> and the vacuum being^ 
effected above their pistons, or all the cylinders may be 
at one end of the beam. One small one being above the 
other, so that the same piston-rod will do for both Small 
vessels, passing through the upper to the lower one ; or, 
the two small cylinders may be placed at one end of the 
beam, and the large at the other, and so forth. 

" Poiurthly, The general position of all the cylinders 
may be changed from that which is vertical, and which I 
think the b^t, to one which is horizontal, or inclined in 
various degrees ; the shape, &c. of die parts of the engine 
b^ing altered consistently. Fifthly, The engine may be 
'Vrtotight with Ae common condenser, or, as I would 
adtis^ for various obviously beneficial reasons, with two 
c^hdehsers acting alternately, one being connected by the 
Adduction pipe to the small Cylinder a, and the space 
ltbt)ve the piston /, in the cylinder c, and th6 other to the 
tjjrlinder 6, and the spatee \mder the said piston /. Sixthly, 
It m^y be wrought by high-pressure steam, without any 
condensers ; the steam after it has operated on the ex- 
ipa'nsion p^ton being driven off into the air, by what are 
tib'W the eductioti pipes, or ducts to the steam destroyers. 
Seventhly, The number of cylinders may be increased 
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bey and three^ whieh I consider enoug'h to answer the ends 
I gain. And Lastly^ The tubes marked n, and o, may be 
superseded^ and consequently omitted^ by making adequate 
perforations through the two small pistons, and furnishing 
them with Talves> to which levers are to be attached^ 
which levers will project from the {Hstons^ so that they 
s^all come in contaet with the inner surface of the 
extremities of' the cylinddrs^ when the pistons approach 
thenij and open €md shut these valves ; thereby^ in one 
case^ allowing the dense steam, which had acted on 
tlie piston, to go through the aperture, and equalize the 
density and pressure in both chambers of the cylmder, 
and in the other instance making a solid surface for the 
steam to operate on. 

'' This will be still farther elucidated by fig. 2, in which 
A, denotes one small or first-aotion cylinder, and b, the 
other, while c, diows the great cylinder ; i, is llie pip^ 
from the boiler to a, and A, that from tlie said boiler to b ; 
t, and k, are tubes from a, and B, to the condenser ; d^e, and 
fy are the three pistons with their rods ; «, and 6, are the 
openings in the pistons d, and 0, with then* valves, &c. ; 
the other parts are like the same ones in the other engine^ 
The piston c(, having come to the bottom of the cylinder 
A, the projecting handle of the valve a, will touch and 
shut the valve, while at the same time the upper handle 
will be thrown out from the surface of the piston, and the 
steam will then act on the piston to elevate it ; at die 
time that this occurred here, the- upper handle of llie 
valve b, would also touch aad'open it, throwing the oppo- 
site lever out from the imder surface of the piston e, and 
the steam which existed dense beneath the piston, would 
flow to above it, and then into 'die cylinder c ; and thus 
the actions will be carried on reciprocally, as long as 
wished. 
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'^ The pipes i, and q, to the condenser or the air, from 
above the pistgnsd^ andy*, in. thcj first figure, andthoseA:^. and 
p, from below the said piston j^, ai;id. tha.t of e, to the same 
destination, may be joined in pairs-,. an4 farther connected, 
so that the val^e which, closes one pair, will open those, 
the action of which is contrary. to them.; 7»,and/, may also 
be joined, and iw, and o, and one valve will be appropriated 
to all, in the manner last told; and the two pipes from 
the boiler naay be so united, that one valve will ?tlsQ do 
for both. This engine is to be set in motion, stopped, or 
have its actions moderated or reversed, by the means 
usually employed in other engines. 

'' My second improvement on the steam engine consists 
of an addition to the boiler, by which the ill effects are 
prevented to which boilers are liable when, used at sea, or 
in a. carriage, from the motion^ and which will render all 
boilers more safe to ^hich it is applied, and less likely to 
be essentially deranged. It consists of a pipe or tubes 
running from the upper part of one end or side of the 
boiler over its top, or along it, laterally, to the opposite 
point, ,at or about the same height, as. represented in fig. 3, 
where the position of one of such pipei^ is gfiyep, Through 
this pipe products the steam, if froni any cause compressed 
in. one part of the boiler, will. find its way tQ angther, so 
as. to render the action in all parts of the cayity regular 
and uniform; undtQ prevent a jet of the elastic fluid froni 
being thrown oflF by the safety valve, froD(i the agitation of 
the water in the boiler, in consequence of the pitching, or 
rolling, or lurching, of a ve^el, or carriage, by which, 
great we^ste is occasioned. 

^' These pipes may be made of Copper, or other material 
thought best, and should be so much weaker than the. 
boiler itself, that in the event of too great a pressure they 
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may burst firsts and thus prevent the destruction of that 
essential part, and the mischief likely to arise from it. 

My claims to. the before recited and described improve- 
ments on the steam engine do not relate to every particu- 
lar part of the various kinds of apparatus that I have men- 
tioned, several of which parts must be common to many 
other engines^ but are confined to the principles that i 
have suggested and elucidated, and the new and peculiar 
combinations I Jiave employed, and set forth, to effect 
the purposes I pointed out, and the ends I hare gained 
and arrived at. 

And First, I claim as my invention, my first recited 
improvement on the steam engine, by which the same 
steam is made to act twice, by means of three working 
cylinders, which number I am the first to employ, in this 
manner, and with the like intention, as fully set forth 
bereinbefoce. But he it understood.^ I do not claim as mf 
invention the making the steam to operate twice : onee> 
with its full density, as it is formed>.and again expansively ; 
but for obtaining such double- effect,, as I. have explained>. 
constantly and regularly, so a* to give the two powers of' 
the steam to the engine, at the same time, unremittingly, 
unvaryingly„and unceasingly, and, without, (in the second- 
part of the operation of the elastic' fluids), occasioning re- 
action or bacl^rpressure on the pist&ns of the first-aetion' 
cylinders, asr in all attempts to effect the purposes attained 
U) heretofore,, and both powers- of the steam^ being- ren- 
dered more effective,, by the co-operation of a vacuun^,. 
in, each instance^ never before accomplished. 

Secondly, I claim my second neeited: improvement oif 
the steam engine, in the additions of 'pipe» to a boiler, in^ 
the manner described, so as to- prevent the accidentiK 
which may be caused by the agitation of the content?- 
ficoni motion^.to render it less liable to burst, and not »o^ 
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likely to do any serious mischief, should one or more of 
the pipes give way, and in the last case, to cause it to he 
still effective, as fully set forth in my foregoing explana- 
tions and descriptions. — [Inrolled in the Petty Bag 
Office, March, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Farey. 



' To Antoine Adolphe Maroellan M arbot, of Norfolk- 
street, Strand, in the county of Middlesex , merchant, 
in consequence of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, with whom be is 
connected , for an invention of certain improved Machi^ 
nery for working or cutting Wood into all kinds of 
Mouldings, Rebates, Cornices, or any sort of Fluted 
Work, [Sealed 3d February, 1,827.] 
The machinery which forms the subject of this patent 
is upon the same principle as the machinery of a circular 
saw-mill. There is a rotatory cutter perpetually revolv- 
ing, and beneath it the pieces of wood intended to be cut 
into mouldings are placed, and progressively slide forward 
so as to come under the operation of the revolving cutter. 
There appears to be but little novelty of construction in 
this machine ; and it is for this reason, we presume, that 
the Patentee disclaims any exclusive right to the distinct 
parts of it> but states that he claims the general construc- 
tion as the matter for which the patent is granted. 

Plate IX. fig. 7^, is an elevation of the side of the machine ; 
a, is a rigger fixed upon the driving axle, which is supported 
on the side frames b, b. These side fran;iea rest on legs, 
and are braced together by cross pieces, upop which the 
bed of the machine bears, as shewn by dots. The pieces 
of wood intended to be grooved are fastened to a sliding 
carriage e, shewn by dots, which is made to traverse along 
the bed. 

The cutter d, consists of a series of chissels or gouges,. 
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hiounted on an axle, turning in plummer boxes bearing" on 
the. side frames, which being made to revolve with great 
rapidity, chips off small portions from the pieces of wood 
under operation, as they progressively move forward, and 
by that means cuts them into grooves or mouldings accord- 
ing to the forms of the chissels or gouges employed. 

The rotatory power of a steam engine being communi- 
cated through the band to the rigger a, the whole of the 
hiachinery is driven by the following means : — On the 
axle of the rigger a, there is a large wheel e, from whence 
an endless cord extends round a rigger y, on the axle of the 
cutter, from whence the cord proceeds to an adjustable 
pulley g, and thence to the great wheel again : thus, by 
the rotation of the rigger a, and the traversing of the; 
Endless cord, the cutter is made to revolve with great 
rapidity. 

On the end of the axle of a, there is a toothed pinion 
hy which drives the toothed wheel i ; and affixed to the 
%\Ae of this wheel there is a small spur wheel k, the spurs 
of which take into the links of an endless chain I, I, I, I, dis- 
tended over a similar spur wheel m. A portion of this 
Endless chain is supported in a trough n, n, at the side of 
the machine, for the purpose of keeping it in contact with 
the teeth of a spur wheel o ; and hence as the endless 
chain traverses, the wheel o, is driven round slowly, the 
axle o^ whioh having a connection with the sliding ear- 
riage c, shewn by dots, the pieces of wood intended to be 
grooved are by this means progressively slidden forward 
under the rotatory cutter, and th^ grooves or mouldings 
thereby formed. 

There are provisions for various adjustments of the ma- 
chinery, and for stopping or throwiiig it out of gear ; bat 
the general construction being understood, the minor « 
details will perhaps be considered to be unimportant. [Inn^ 
rolled in the Petty Bag Oj^e, AjprU, 1827.J 
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To Charles Chubb, of St PauVt Church Yard, in the 
City of London, Patent Lock Manufacturer, for cer* 
tain Improvements in the Construction of Latches, 
which muy he used for fastening Doors or Gates. 
—[Sealed 7th May, 1828,] 

The object of this improvement is the construction of a door latch 
which is intended to be acted upon like a tumbler lock, by means 
of a key baving steps or indentations on the bit. The latch is 
made by the union of several thin plates fitting close together, all 
of which act as levers upon one common centrepin or fulcrum. 
I'he under part of each plate of this compound latch having a 
notch iu it of a different depth, the indentations on the edge pf 
the key are made of different heights, so that on turning the key 
which belongs to the latch, the several plates composing it will all 
be brought up into one coincident line, and allow of the latch 
passing out of its limited staple or catch, and the door opening. 
But if the uidentations of the key do not exactly fit, which must 
be the case with a false key, the plates will not coincide, but be 
raised to dififerent heights, and hence the latch wiU not pass 
through the aperture of the staple. A latch therefore on this 
construction a£Fords the same secure protection that is found in a 
tumbler lock, and is much more simple in its construction. 

The Patentee says, " The object of my improvements is to 
render latches of the above description more secure (than those 
heretofore in use) from being lifted or unfastened from the outside 
of the door or gate, by means of picklocks or false keys. In other 
respects, latches constructed according to my improvements have 
the same properties as those in common use, viz. they can \^ 
opened or disengaged from the inside of the door or gate by their 
turning handles, or from the outside by their keys, and also my 
latches will fasten of themselves in the usual manner in shutting 
the doors or gates, and with the same facility. 

" ThA essential principle of my improvements in the construe-- 
, tioa of latches, which may be used for fiastening doors or gates. 
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Consists in combining two, three, four, or more distinct moreable 
latches^ to act in concert for one fastening ; they are applied side 
by side in parallel planes, or one behind ti^e other, all being 
mounted on ime centre-pin, and being moveable about the same, 
but so that as each latch may be capable of such, tnoyement by 
itself, quite independently of the movements of all the other 
latches, and the outer or moveable ends of all the said combined 
latches are adapted to engage or catch within or behind the 
hooked , part of one fixed hasp, and thereby to secure the door 
or gat^ from being opened in the same manner as the single latch 
commonly used ; but in addition to the said fixed hasp^ so adapted 
to receive the ends of my combined latches, it is formed with two 
hooked or catching parts, one disposed opposite to the other, in 
such manner that the combined latches cannot be unfastened, 
unless the outer end of every one of the separate latches is' pre- 
viously raised, moved, or lifted, (either by the key, or by pick- 
locks, or by the handle,) in such manner as will place all those 
-ends in one precise position, and they must all assume that posi- 
tion at the same time, for in that position alone can the outer ends 
of l^e combined latches be disengaged or unfastened, so as to 
withdmw them from between the opposite points of the double 
hooked catches or catching parts of the fixed hasp, because by my 
arrangement of such combined latches and double catches to the 
hasp, if the outer end of any one of the latches is moved too far 
or beyond that precise position, or if any one is not moved far 
enough, that one latch which so fails of being precisely placed, 
will catch beliind dne or other of the hooked parts of the hasp, in 
f' a suficient manner to secure the door, e\'en though all the other 
V. latches may be properly placed, so as to offer no impediment to 
/ unfi-tening." ... 

I Plate IX. fig. 4, shews four plates, a, h, c, d, put together as 

^' levers on one fulcrum pin, e. These plates, when brought into 

coincidence; form a solid latch ; their ends extending one beyond 
tlie other, and turning over in a right angle as a rebate. Fig. 5, 
vhews a metallic box, containing a latch composed of the several 
pliKtes as described^ wfaich^ by means of the indentations on the 
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bit bf tiieiiejr»/, acting agaiiist the under paftsi i)f the BeVeid 

pialieB; axe brought up into coiacidei»ie> and the latch is enabled 

to pass frdm the staple between the hs^p g, and the upper piecie 

h ;. the etajde beibg 4^own in section in this £gure. 

Fig. 6, is aoiitheri^presentation of the staple seen edgeways^ 

in Trhidi g^ is the hasp and h, the overhanging piec6 kbore it> 

betWsed'whidh the' -compound latch must pass on opening fh^ 

door;) 

. ' ■ -. 
The setrerd plates constituting l^e latch may be acted ttpon by 

springs' i, (fig. 5,) at top^ or may be allowed tu fall by their own 

gm n iliy ; ^aail &e knob or handle, which is usually appended^to^ '^^ 

the better kind ol door latdies, inncy innre & W^ sa at k^ constructed 

like the bit of the key« for the purpose of opening the door on the 

inside* 

In order to give greater security to these latches, it is proposed 

to attach to some of them a sliding bolt II Ih fn Trhich the key 

may also act to project it forward, and when rtdsing the latch, may 

at the same time shoot the bolt back. It is unnecessary to shew' 

his sliding bdt distinct from the lock> as it is of the same con* 

stmction as \ji Gbubb's patent lock. (See Vol. IX. page 416, of 

ourFbst Series.)-'— [/»r©//^rf in the InroUment OJtc& in Chan- 

cerp y ^ovemifer, IS2S,] 



To Ferdinand Dte Pourville, ofJPiccaditty, in the county 
of Middlesex, merchant, fot certain Improvements in' 
Filtering Apparatus. [Sealed 26 March/ 1827] 

The subject of this invention is no( an apparatus. of a 
pec^iliar or novel form, but merely the arrangexhent of 
materials through which the water is to pass in order to 
filter and clarify it/ 

A vessel being provided capable of receiving th6 wate^r, 
and 'having a false bottom of open rails or perforated 
boards : on this bottom a layer of sponge is to be laid, 
and «pon it a layer of coarse river sand. On the top of 
the coarse sand a layer of fine sand is to be placeid ; and 
above this a strata of pulverized charcoal. Abqve the 
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charcoal, similar layers of fine and coarse sand are to b^ 
spread, and on the top of all a layer of broken flints, of 
equal sizes. 

Such is the invention described in the specification of 
this Patent ; but in what the novelty consists we are un- 
able to iiiform our readers. [Inrolle^ in the Inrolment 
Office, in Chancery, September, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the Hoase of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 180 ) 



Mr. TValter Henry Wyatt, called in ; and EzamiBed. 

Havb yon any observations to offer upon the subject of the pa- 
tent laws ?— rtThe subject of patents is one which I have heeit 
intimately considering for many years ; and my opmion is, thajt 
great inconvenience arises from the present mode of granting* 
patents. 

Id what way have you been led to tarn your attention to the 
subject of patents I — I am the editor and proprietor of the Re-^ 
pertory, a work which has been published for the last thij:!ty 
years, in which verbatim copies^of the specifications inrolled, are 
are published. We get at them two ways, either by paying for 
copies at the office, or by the loan or communication of the oij-- 
ginals from the patentees themselves. That work contaii^s many 
hundred copies of specifications the same as in the offipe'; and 
also contains a list of every patent that has been obti^ined since 
the year 1795 ; and I have a private volume containing a list of 
every patent that has ever been obtained since th^ time of 
James XL, in the order in which they have been obtained accord- 
ing to the dates, with an index to their names. The Repertory 
forms DOW a wetj voluminous publication, and is to be met with 
in a great many public libraries, and is consequently very easy 
of access to inventors ; but inventors seldom are readers. In 
In the year 1794, when the Repertory was first published, the 
numbei: of patents in a year was about fifty odd ; and it has sub- 
sequently increased to two or three hundred for England alone. 
Do you know how many patents were obtained in the time of 
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King James ? — I ^believe one or two ; there are very few patents 
till the year 1796. T believe public attention was then dra^ir 
to it from the publication of the Repertory, which then ori* 
ginated. 

Has the number of pntents increased of late years ? — They 
increased during that period when every thing was alive, but all 
the present moment they have decreased very much ; there aro 
from five to a dozen in the course of a month only. On the first, 
day of every month I publish a list of every patent that has been 
obtained during the preceding month. 

Do you conceive that the granting of patents ha^ tended to 
stimulate inventions much ? — I conceiv.e that it has not only done 
that, but that the system of patents has been a greater spur to 
the improvement of the arts and manufactnres in this country,, 
than any other system that could be adopted, for no sum of 
money will gratify an inventor ; if it is indefinite, his expecta- 
tions are very great. 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents ? — ^Not as a pro- 
fessional man. 

Do you know whether it is a general complaint that the law 
is very uncertain ? — I believe universally ; there are great incon- 
veniences from the present system. The first and most promi-^ 
nent is the system of caveats, which tends to misleftd all uniii-. 
formed inventors, I mean persons whose attention has not been 
directed to the law of patents. The first impression, and it is 
almost universal^ is, that entering a caveat is obtaining a sort 
of little patent, and that they have all the benefits of a patent 
for the expense of entering a caveat, which is 20^. during the 
year, and persons under the fancied protection of that caveat, 
commit acts that render the patents afterwards of no effect. 

Does not that arise from their .not taking sufficient pains to 
inform themselves as to what the law is ? — ^Cortainly ; but it is 
so universal, that I have never been able to see a cure for it. 

In point of fact, is a caveat of any great value ?-i— A caveat 
is of value under certain circ4irostances and limitations ; for in- 
stance, if a person contemplates taking out a patentfor an inven- 
tion which he has not perfected,. it prevents another person frooh 
anticipating him, and thereby ex4?luding bun, because he has 
notice of the application ; and if his invention be^tlie same, he 
has an opportunity of participating in it by an arrangement be 
tween the parties, I have known where parties have claimed a 
patent, and been opposed by caveat, that a compromise hM 
taken place between the two applicants^ so that both patties have^-^ 
participated in the patent jointly obtained. 

In those cases do you conceive that both parties were in fuct^ 
fairly entitled to a. patent?. — In. some instances; but I haver 
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knpwa' instances where parties have fished ottt the information 
by means of their caveat, and have participated. I have known 
mischief, arise from the different periods for inrolling specifica- 
tions. A person who has a patent, for an improvement on the 
steam engine or any other invention, will, have perhaps six 
months to enrol his specification, and another person who takes 
out a patent immediately afterwards, may have only two n^onth^, 
,then, the person who; is compelled to enrol his specification in 
two months has no protection against the man who has six 
months incorporating the invention which he has inrolled in his 
spepification. By that course the person who took out the prior 
patent, may totally defeat the other. 

As the patent takes effect from the date of the sealing, how 
can that liappen? — Supposing a. person takes out a patent on 
the first day of July for certain improvements, with a power to 
enrol his specification within six months, and another person 
.obtains a patent on the second of July for the same object, as 
.is frequently the case, in the precise words with a power to inrol 
within two months, when his specification is inrolled, there is 
nothing to prevent the man. who has six months, incorporating 
the one that has been inrolled within two months, if he is dis«> 
honest enough to do it. 

Will not iucorporating the substance of the other patent viti<- 
ate his own ?•:— If you can prove that he has not invented it ; but 
that is a negative which you cannot easily prove. 

On that account it is presumed most parties take the longest 
period granted by law for inrolling their specification ? — They 
do, for that and other reasons, and in doing that, no great ex*- 
pense is incurred, nor any perjury ; because in preparing affi- 
davits to obtain time, the words I have introduced are» '^ that 
the. petitioner hath directed petitions to be presented to His 
Majesty, praying letters patent,'' but he does not go on to say 
that it his intention to take out the letters patent. The affida- 
.vit used formerly to go on to say that it is the intention of the 
party to complete them. 

Are there any means of ascertaining the nature of the caveats 
.that take place in respect of patents ? — ^With reference to the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, whose clerks keep lists. 

What do you think of the policy of preventing a person 
taking out a patent for an invention discovered by a British 
subject, and permitting him, to take out a patent for an invention 
communicated to him by a foreigner residing abroad ?'— I think 
the policy of permitting patents to be taken out for. inven- 
tions communicated from. abroad is very good, because the great 
object is to improve the manufactures of the country, and whcf- 
ther it is done by invention here or invention abroad, I think 
the object is desirable ; we are indebted to the Americans for 

Vol IV. — Srcond Ssriis. ■ 
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a great many impoitant inventiens whicli come under that deno- 
mination. I think that so far as the law prevents a patent 
from heing taken ont for an invention communicated hy a Bri- 
tish snhject ahroad, it should he altered. 

Have you any other ohservations to make upon the patent 
laws ? — There has heen much complaint as to the expense of 
patents ; I am of opinion with the last witness, that if yoti de- 
crease the expense much (and unless you did, it would he no 
henefit), it would so increase the numher of patents, that they 
would hecome a puhlic nuisance; for, notwithstanding the 
great expense of ohtaining patents, there are patents continu- 
ally ohtained for the most trivial, ahsurd, and old things. 

Does not the expense of patents operate very unequally upon 
di£ferent inventions ? — ^I am not aware that the cost of a patent 
upon any article of importance has ever heen an ohject afler 
the first year. 

Are there not many inventions the success of which must ne- 
cessarily he limited to the first or second year, and afterwards 
the thing from its very nature will he forgotten, such as the 
kaleidescope ?— That Is an instance I had in my midd the mo- 
ment the suhjeet was alluded to ; hut that invention, though it 
was only popular for a very short time, was so popular, that I 
apprehend the expense incurred in ohtaining the patent was no 
ohject ; and I do not recollect any other instance. 

May there not he many articles of fashion which last only 
for a season 1 — There are articles, such as straw hats, and 
things of that sort; hut still the sale has heen very great, if 
they have heen at all encouraged 

Would it not he fair for such ephemeral inventions -to allow 
a person to take out a patent for a shorter period than fourteen 
years "i-^l should apprehend more inconvenience than advantage 
would result from such a course. 

Would it not he a hetter cheek to patents heing granted for 
frivolous inventions, if the parties who were to judge of the pro- 
priety of granting patents were more narrowly to sift them in 
the firfet instance ? — ^It would certainly he a cheek, hut I do not 
perceive any advantage in that check, hut a great deal of dis- 
content would frequently arise ; parties would complain of heing 
prevented. 

Have you any other suggestions to offer to the Committee 
with regard to the patent laws ? — I conceive that all the defects. 
Of at least a great portion of them, might he remedied hy a very 
different mode of ohtaining patents. The present mode, which 
is dependent upon the King's leisure for signing patents, which 
he is called upon twice to do in every patent, is a very great 
inconvenience to the suhjeet ; hecause I have known patents to 
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be delayed several montlis waiting for Ifis Majesty's signaturei 
during which period the invention has been discovered by others^ 
and the patent rendered of no effect. 

Would your idea be to dispense with the sign manual % — ^My 
nodon is, that if the Crown would allow the prerogative to he 
interfered with, an Act, authorising the patent to issue from an 
office, would be an improvement ; and I think that if a speoifi-f 
cation were made, the first course to be adopted, instead of the 
last, that would be an improvement ; I think if the specification 
took the place of the caveat, and were entered for twelve 
months, or some definite period, with power to substitute at A 
a certain period a more perfect one, it would be an improve^ 
ment ; that is, that the patent should take date from the lodg« 
meut of the specification, and that the party should be at liberty 
to consult all the world in preparing his specification. 

Would you have that temporary specification detail the inven^r 
tion in some degree ? — I would have it so perfect^ as that the 
parties could make it subjeiet to revision from the experiments 
and inquiry of others. 

And of course, the thing described in the subsequent spedfi-f 
eation must be fairly deducible from the thing la^d down in the 
first specification ?— Certainly, it must not travel out of that. 

Would you have the first specification go into considerable 
detail ? — ^I would have it as perfect as the parties could make it 
from their own mind, or their own confidential friends assisting 
them. 

Would it not be an evil to allow a very genertd specification 
to be made ? — Certainly ; I would make that first specificationi 
if possible, a perfect one, subject to all the rules by which spe-> 
cifications are now drawn : I think it would also be an improve«» 
ment if all specifications were inrolled in otie office \ and I tlunk 
it would be better if they were not literally inrolled, but copied 
into a book ; I think it would be Very advantageous if all the 
specifications were collected from the several offices, and pro« 
perly indexed and properly made out> so that they would be of 
easy access. 

Are they of easy access at present? — ^I tMnk not. 

Are you aware of any classed list that is made out f — >No per« 
feet one. The best book of reference upon such subjects^ aa 
far as it goes, is Dr. Young's Lecttires ; but in the office there 
is no list, but a list of the names. 

So that a person, wishing to learn at the public office whAt 
patents had been taken out, would have to make a very long 
search ? — ^A very long search at the Inrolment Offices ; they 
could give him no information but such as he partic^darly 
inquired after* 
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Mr. Francis Abbott, called in ; and examined, 

Have the goodnesss to state to the Committee the process of 
taking out a patent from the first application at the Secretary 
of Staters office, or from the first putting in the petition, to 
the final sealing of it ? — It is sometimes usual although not 
necessary, to enter a caveat as the first step, #hich is consid- 
ered as a kind df precaution that a patent shall not be run 
against the applicant^ as soon as it is known he is applying ; 
for there are already caveats in, and immediately his reference 
comes to the Attorney General it is circulated about, and if 
any casualty happens to delay him^ there have been instances 
where somebody else has got a patent on the same subject^ 
while he has been^ firom some cause or other^ delayed ; but 
it is usual in many cases to- enter a caveat previously to making 
an affidavit ; when^ after entering the caveat, or without en-* 
tering the caveat^ the first step is the affidavit niade by the 
person, that he has either invented, or has had communicated 
to him by a foreigner, some discovery; Having made that affi- 
davit upon it^ a petition is presented to the King> praying a 
grant of Letters Patent for England, Wales, and Berwick-on- 
Tweed, or with the addition of the Colonies ; the colonies are 
frequently omitted because it is attended with some extra ex- 
pense> and in many inventions it would be of no use to embrace 
the colonies ; that petition being presented to the King, through 
the Secretary of State, a reference is made by the Secretaiy 
of State in the name of the King, to the Attorney or to the 
Solicitor General to report. I am confining my observations 
now to the application for an English patent^ not for an Irish 
or a Scotch patent ; the Attorney and Solicitor General on 
having the reference submitted to him^ either makes a report 
in favour of the application, or it is stopped by caveats if tliere 
are any caveats ; the clerk looks over the books, and finding 
any- caveat for a patent on the same subject, the applicant is 
delayed a week from the time that notice is given for those who 
have received notices on their caveat to decide whether they will 
oppose or tio, if within that week the person having had notice 
says he shall oppose ; the next step is to take out a summons^ 
for the hearing before the Attorney or Solicitor General ; a 
week's notice more is given of that appointed time^ he at that 
appointed time hears the parties if they attend ; but it is too 
frequently abused by the palrties who have said they should op* 
pose, not opposing, and sometimes a patent! is delayed a fort-*: 
night or three weeks ; sometimes the Attorney General cannot 
grant a patent ; sometimes the Attorney and Solicitor Gene-* 
ral are so occupied , with other concerns they cannot attend, 
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dnd a man is frequently delayed a fdrtuigbt or three weekfli 
by somebody saying be sball oppdse, and when tbe time comes^ 
just at tbe bour of appedring^ saying be does not oppose, or 
he does not iattend ; and instances bavti arisen, where paten-' 
tees, bare been brought some bundi^eds of miles to support 
their application, and when arrived ho opposing party has 
appeared. In a very recent case I^w&s Applying for a patent^ 
I was delayed near a month just in that way ; the intimation 
was given, but tbe party did not withdraw his opposition until 
the time appointed for hearing, and then he came and said '^ I 
am not prepared,** or ** my party is n6t dome,'* or somethirig 
of that description. If the parties attend they are beard be- 
fore tbe Attorney or Solicitor General, first the applicant and 
then tbe opponent ; and then if he sees any reason to think there 
is an interference, be stops it ; be exercises his own discretion 
on it, governed of course by what transpires on tbe examination 
6f both tbe parties ; if be thinks there is no interference, be- 
tween the applicant's and opponent's invention be makes his re-<^ 
port in favour of tbe application ; that report is taken back to 
the Secretary of State's oflBce for what is called the King's war- 
rant ; that warrant recites shortly that such a person has ap- 
}^lied fdi* a patent, and that the King is advised to grant it ; and 
he, in generdl terms, directs the Attorney General to prepare a 
patent for tbe King'^ signature ; tbe warrant, as it is called, is 
thken back then to what is called Tbe Patent Bill Office ; it is 
still under the Attorney and the Solicitor General, but not in 
their own private office J a separate office, wliich is exclusively 
appropriated to the'engi'ossing of patent bills ; it is taken back 
there, and in the course of a week, or sometimes mdre, tbe bill 
\h prepared and signed by tbe Attorney General or Sdlicitbr, and 
taken. back for tbe King's signature to it, and it is then called 
The King's Bill : tbe King having Signed^ it goes to the Signet 
Office, where it passes, and then it is called " The Signet Bill ;" 
^om thence it goes to another office, when it undergoes the Privy 
Seal, then it is called " The Privy Seal Bill; " from the Privy 
Seal it goes direct to the Lord Chancellor's office and receives the 
Great Seal : originally it used to pass another stage, which is 
tjow dispensed with , it used to go to the Hanaper, to pay the 
Banaper fees on it ; it is not now taken to the Hanaper Office ; 
but the Lord Cbancsllor'sl officer, the clerk of the patents at 
tbe Great Seal, receives tbe Hanaper fees and pays them over ; 
80 that it does not now go id the Hanaper Office, and then it re- 
ceives the Great Seal, if there is no caveat ; if there is a caveat, 
notice is given on it, and if tbe party says he opposes, then the 
applicant has no means of getting rid of that caveat but by a 
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pddtlon to the Lord Chancellor ; those Ie modem ttmfs are very 
rarOf When I first hegaa to pass patents, they were n^ach more 
ficeqiient than at this time of day, because at that time ^hey were 
Yexatiously resorted to in many instances^ it being considered 
that the liord Chancellor had no power to award e:(pense8, 
however improper the opposition ; hat about thirty years ago, 
-^-epproaobmg to near thirty years, after mooting the question 
several times before the Lord Chancellor, on a petition I pre- 
sented, at last the expenses were ordered to be paid by the 
person who bad either not sufficient grounds, or did not appear 
to support them ; in that case the Lord Chancellor did order 
expenses, and since it has been found that the expenses can b^, 
and are frequently awarded at the Great Seal, the oppositions 
there are much less fequent than they used to be. When the 
caveat b removed, or if there is no caveat, it passes the Great 
Seal, and then it is completed. 

That is the whole process ? — ^That is the whole process as 
regards the English patent. 

Now as to the colonies ?^*It is only a little extra expense as 
to these, but it does not alter the system at all in any way ; it 
is only an alteration in the prayer of the petition \ instesud of 
confining it to England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed» the 
petition adds, ** and all Your Majesty^a colonies and plantations 
abroad ;'' in other respects, it is the same process to pass it 
through the different offices ; it is attended with no extra 
trouble, nor is there any separate document ; it is all included 
in the same, only with those additional words, and it is at- 
tended with an additional expense, perhaps six or seven pounds. 
I generally recommend it to be dispensed with, for I have 
never yet seen its utilityi in very few instances at least have I 
deeb utility, in extending the patent to the colonies. 

The Committee have been infom^ed, that when it is advisable 
to extend a patent to the colonies, if you include one of the 
eol^ndes that has an independent legislature, it is necessary to 
obtain the consent of that legislature f-^-'That has never occur- 
red in my practice, and I was not aware of it ; it is the first 
time I beard of such a practice* 

Is the mode of taking out a patent for Ireland precisely the 
qame ?^-«Not exac^y so ; the first step is « similar affidavit and 
petition to the King; ihe prayer only praying it for Ireland, 
instead of England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed ; then it 
is referred to the Attorney and Solicitor General in Ireland, 
and it goes to the Lord Lieutenant, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, I believe ; and I think it goes to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who refers it to the Attorney and Solicitor General ; they n^ake 
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a report, and it comes back here for what is called tiie King's 
letter, something similar to the King's warrant on the Sa^ish 
patent ; that letter goes back to Dublin ; then the patent goes 
tfarotigh sereral offices, the nUnutue of which I cannot tell the 
€k>mmittee, without I had some documents to refer to. 

Are -all those formalities fequiaite for a person who has pre-* 
viously obtained a patent in England ?---^ert{dnly ; and a 
similar process is adopted to obtain a Scotch patent. The 
Scotch patent passes a seal that is called a *^ Substitution for 
the Great seal of Scotland/' at Edinburgh ; and the Irish patent 
passes the Great Seal at Dublin ; the English one, the Great 
Seal here, — all three separate and distinct jurisdictions ; the 
same expenses incurred ; the Irish is rather more than the 
English, but yon may average them all three at. about coming 
pretty nea^ ; the Scotch and Irish, taken together, I average' 
at sbdttt the amount of the English. 

And what is the amount of the English I — ^There are so many 
circtrmstances that vary the amount, it is difficult to speak with 
any tiling like precision \ If I was to say upon an Englbh jm- 
tent #ith one name only, and not eixtending to the colotfieSy 
tnclnding the fee for passing it> I think it is about 110/. the 
solicitor or agent, or whoever passes it, has lilways, since I 
have been meddling with patents, more 4han thirty years, — 
ha6 alwiilys had a fee of ten guicfeas on passing it ; including 
that, an English patent, with one name, and not referring to the 
colonies, taking it at a round snm, would be 110/. 

That makes ont the whole expense of the United Kii!i^dom, 
940/. ?-^If I am to understand Engllandv, Scotland, and Ireland^ 
I should say certainly 330/. for the three. 

What length of time does it require, before the piitent Is 
sealed, for the three kingdoms ? — ^I am to understand by that^ 
the three patents, instead of one patent* 

Yes, the three ? — The English patent depends so much upod 
easiialties, that you cannot mention the time ; they used to be 
Certainly more expeditiously obtained than they are now— cer^ 
tainly considerably more expeditiously obtained than now; 
sometimes now they are three months or more getting a patent. 
I have get two going on now, where, unless I get them to*day 
from the Secretary of State's, they have remained, I think, 
nearly a month waiting the King's signature to the warrant. 

So that in England, a patent may be three months ? — ^Under 
some circumstances it has been certainly got often considerably 
below that period, a month or five weeks have been sufficient 
to get a patent in ; but it is rarely, in modem times, you get 
it in twice that time. 

And fbr an Irish patent, how long ? — There it is l<»ger ; 
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how to account for, it I do not know, but you can seldonr get 
an Irish patent in less than five or six months ; it is the more 
unaccooiitable, by reason that the royal signature is only re- 
quired once for an Irish patent, they, have it twice for an 
English patent, and it is only required once for a Scotch .pa- 
tent, and I cannot account for the great delay ; and I have 
often, and every body who has had any thing to do with it 
have felt the great inconvenience they are put to in getting a 
patent for Ireland, so much so, that I have often remonstrated, 
and had to press it on ; I have frequently said, the patent is in 
danger of having the Irish patentee's right destroyed, inasmuch 
as he must specify in England, and anybody may see that spe- 
cification here on paying the office fees for search, and by 
sending over to Ireland the whole subject-matter of it, .there is 
'no patent right to prevent it being used there, and being used 
is completely destructive of the patent, if the patent has before 
that time passed the Great Seal. 

Cannot he enter a caveat in Ireland? — That is. only preven- 
tative of any other person taking out a patent right; it does not 
prevent a person using the thing if he can find what it is, it 
only prevents him getting, a patent for it. I have often had oc*« 
casion to remonstrate from the danger that was likely to arise 
from that delay, and I have pressed it in every way I could, but 
I could never get a patent in less than five or six months there. 

That is generally taken into consideration in the time given 
in the specification ? — ^Yes it is ; there are six months given 
when you state it, but I doubt whether generally. speaking, you 
can ever get it in six months. I have o/ten been much, potore 
than that. 

. That is to say, you doubt very much whether you could get 
an Irish patent within the time which is allowed for it ?— Yes, 
within the time which is allowed for it ; it sometimes happens 
that a patentee wishes to have the opportunity of trying his in- 
vention under his, English patent a little, to sec how it will work 
in practice, for it is a dangerous thing for him to try it if it is 
any thing that is to operate on a large scale ; he cannot try it 
without disclosing it ; the consequence is, he says, ^^ I will wait 
until I have got my English patent that I may try it> so as to 
see all the bearings before I apply for an Irish patent ; if he 
takes a month or six weeks, it is a moral certainty then he can- 
not get his Irish patent through before he must specify here. 

Did you ever know any instance of any inconvenience ? — -No^ 
sir, I have not known any instance, but I have often had a great 
suspicion that by the applications that are made and watching 
the expiration for the time to specify to get the earliest possible 
information of patents, and in more than one almost watching it 
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"^ith stueh scrupulous exactitude, that it struck me there was 
some motive for it beyond, the mere general information that is 
sought for upon these occasions. 

You say there is a great delay in it ; do you know in what 
particular office this delay arises ? — ^I do not know what office. 

Do not you know when it passes out of the Privy Seal office 
or the various offices which you have described ; do you not 
know when it is forwarded from one office to the other ? — Not 
In Ireland. 

In England? — ^Yes, 

You can tell where the delay generally arises possibly? — The 
greatest delay is, when from any cause or other the royal sig* 
nature cannot be obtained ; in some instances where the great 
officers of state are in the country, then a patentee is put to an 
increased expense, or he will have to wait a month or two 
perhaps for the privy seal, unless he will pay an extra expense 
towards a journey ; and upon some occasions patentees have 
actually paid considerable sums to make a journey on purpose 
where particular circumstances rendered it necessary that they 
should have the patent immediately, without waiting until any 
body else contributed towards the expense of the journey. 

Several of these offices are merely formal ; there is no act 
done except a signature ; there is no impediment even thrown in 
the way of a patent ? — There is no impediment passing the Sig- 
net or Privy Seal office. 

Where does it go to after it has got out of the Attorney 
General's hands? — It goes back to the King for the King's 
warrant; then the Attorney General prepares a bill for the 
King's signature which is called the King's Bill ; after that is 
signed, the King's signature is not wanted any more. 

In some of these offices is the operation merely formal, and 
there would be no mischief done if it was entirely passed over ?^ — 
In a Scotch patent there is a much more expeditious method. I 
can get a patent although I have to correspond with my agent 
in Edinburgh ; I can get a patent there much more expeditiously 
than I can in England ; in ordinary cases about half the time. 

What is the cause of that ? — Because it passes by what they 
call warrant ; that is, the King's signature is only had once ; as 
seon as the Lord Advocate of Scotland has made his report 
similar to the Attorney General's report in England, the King 
issues a warrant, as it is called, which is a substitution for the 
King's bill here ; it differs a little in form. 

Would there be any mischief in having the Scotch form in- 
troduced ? — I should think it would be a very great improve- 
ment. 
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Is there any practical objection ? — I am not aware of any 
practical objection. 

You say that when a caveat is entered before the Lord 
Chancellor, he has the power of awarding costs ; has the Attor- 
ney or Solicitor General that power ?— -No ; in one way they 
exercise it ; it is a modern plan ; in one way they to a certain 
extent exercise that power, and it arose on a case of my own 
when Sir Samuel Romilly was Solicitor General. I had obtained 
his report in favour of the patent, and I had gone back and got 
the King's warrant, directing the patent to be made out in the 
intervening time ; a person getting by some means knowledge 
that the patent I was soliciting had been reported on, he came 
and claimed to be heard on a caveat. I submitted to Sir 
Samuel Romilly that it was contrary to practice that a party 
should be heard at that stage, and in addition to that he had 
put my party to an increased expenditure by not coming at an 
earlier stage as he ought to have done ; that was the first time 
it was ever admitted of permitting a party to be heard on the 
bill, as it is called ; he then said, ^^ I will let you the oppo- 
nent in to be heard now ; but it is upon this condition ,'' and 
ever since that, it has been the rule, '^ that you shall pay the 
expenses that the other party has hitherto incurred, if I am 
of opinion that the application ought not to proceed, (and I 
think it has been subsequently altered to a further condition 
annexed to it,) and if I am not of opinion that it should be 
stopped, you shall pay the expenses of this hearing.^' I believe 
something of that kind in some modem cases has been done. I 
am not clear about that, because that has not arisen in my 
own practice ; at all events since that time any person coming 
in the second stage before the Attorney General on the bill, he 
is now made to deposit. Some of them, finding the Attorney 
General had no judicial power to enforce the payment, refused 
to pay after they had been suffered to be heard. Well then 
another remedy was adopted, " you shall deposit so much mo- 
ney, and thus it stands now.'* 

You mentioned the expense of a patent ; you mentioned a pa- 
tent having one name ; is the expense increased if the patent is 
taken out by several persons ? — ^Yes. 

In what proportion, can you tell the Committee ?— I should 
think, in the Attorney General's office, it is very little ; the Sec- 
retary of State's office in each stage there, it is 1/. 7s. 6(/. 
extra, in each stage through the Secretary of State's office. I 
think there is some extra expense at the Hanaper ; there is there 
an extra expense of 28, 6d. or something like that in the Attor- 
ney General's office, but there is a very large expense extra at 
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the Signet and Priry Seal offices, for the addition of a name ; I 
have selected those in anticipation, that, that would be enquired 
of me ; I have extracted charges there, as I thought I should not 
be able to make myself so well understood by words as by put- 
ting it on paper, the difference of expense in respect of one name 
and of two ; the expense on one name at the Signet office is 
4/. 79. : on two it is 10/. 5*. 6d. ; at the Privy Seal office it is 
4i, 2s, : on two names it i& 10/. Os, 6d, ; so that the addition 
at those two offices may be considered instead of 8/. 9^. is about 
20/. 08. 6d. 

Is the expense increased before the Great Seal-^~the Chancel- 
lor ? — I mentioned before it is 2/. something : an extra fee at the 
Hanaper, but I believe in no other respect ; which is received by 
the patent clerk at the Grreat Seal office. 

Sometimes the petition is referred to the Solicitor, and some- 
times to the Attorney General, is it not ? — ^They do not make any 
distinction at the Secretary of State's office ; it is referred gene- 
rally to the Attorney or Solicitor General ; then the applicant, 
the person passing the patent, takes it to which he pleases, where 
he thinks he is likely to get the earliest report. 

That it is entirely at the option of the applicant ? — Quite so. 

The fees are the same in both offices ? — Precisely. 

Is it possible so to word the title of a patent as to escape the 
caveat ? — There have been instances, and one arose in my own 
practice, where patents have been framed with what they call 
*^ Blind titles/' for the purpose <ff escaping the caveats ; ori- 
ginally, I should observe, caveats were not permitted to be in- 
spected, and J must say, I think it is exposing patents to great 
danger to permit them to be inspected ; they are at this time 
of day, originally they were not pemitted to be inspected ; now 
since they have been inspected, it was a very common thing for 
a man, possessed of a little ingenuity, to frame his title so as 
to steer clear of some particular caveat, or of all of them if he 
could. An instance of that kind came to my knowledge ; I 
was concerned, in it, where this blind title escaped a. c&Ye&t, 
and I afterwards got information of it, and stopped it at the 
Great Seal ; and from that time there was a fresh rule laid 
down. 

Do you remember what the title was J — ^I am not sure I re- 
member right what it was ; but it was a very common thing 
then to frame titles as obscurely as possible, for the purpose of 
evading caveats : the Attorney and Solicitor GeneraFs clerks 
(who are not men of science generally, who have no mechanical 
knowledge) ; the title is worded so obscurely that he could not 
tell which of the caveats was effected by it, and many caveats 
have not had the proper notice they otherwise would have had 
if there had been a specific title referable to the object for 
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which the patent was to be granted. I think the one referred 
to was an application for some improvement in the process of 
refining sugars, and a blind or obscure term was made use of ; 
*^ Process for improving the quality produced from certain 
vegetable substances ;'' now it was so obscure, that my caveat 
that was entered to stop any process in the clarifying sugar^ 
it did not occur to the Attorney General's clerk sugar was a 
vegetable substance ; I afterwards got notice of it, and stopped 
it at the Great Seal ; on that occasion some directions were 
given by the Lord Chancellor that something specific — some 
definite object should be stated in intelligible terms in the title 
for which the patent was applied for; in the title of the 
invention something specific and definite, not in those general 
vague and ambiguous terms as the one i am speaking of was 
couched in. 

Does an obscure title vitiate a patent ? — I believe not ; I am 
not aware that it has ever been raised ; if the specification is 
obscure that is said to be a ground for voiding the patent. 

Or if the specification does not agree with the title of the 
patent ? — Certaintly, that is quite clear ; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Do you conceive patentees are commonly ready with their 
specifications within the time allowed for making the specifica- 
tions ? — ^No, I have generally found them coming at a few days 
before the time expired for specifying ; I have generally found 
them unprepared until neaVly the time was expired, and they 
are generally got up in great haste at the end of the time. 

To what is that owing do you imagine ? — In many eases where 
a man has got' it in his mind, and he has not got the practical 
part when he applies for his patent, and he is afraid to try it, 
lest he should disclose his process ; he has got something in 
his mind which he has not matured, and when he has got his 
patent he finds bis practice differs a little from his theory, and 
he has got to reconcile dijfficulties to mature his object before 
he can venture to specifiy. That very often happens. 

Then would it be any convenience that yon should give him 
more time than is usually given for specification ? — I think six 
months is quite sufficient if they would set about it directly 
they have got their patents. I think six months is abundantly 
sufficient, except as referable to Ireland; you cannot always 
depend on getting a patent within six months there ; and it 
is open to the inconvenience I before adverted to, that if the 
Irish patent has not been got through when the person is 
obliged to specify here, any body could get a sight of it and 
could communicate information there, which is descriptive 
of the patent there. 

You have mentioned sometimes three months occur between 
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ApplyiBg for a patent, and obtaining the Great Seal to it ? — 
Yes. 

DurijQg .tibe whole of that time the inventor is liable to los^ 
his patent, supposing any body, by becoming acquainted with 
the invention, makes it public I — Certainly ; and he is exposed 
to more danger because it is known, upon the notice being giveQ ' 
from the Attorney General's office, to all persons who have got 
cayes^ on the subject, it is known he i^ applying that processi 
he. hds greater danger. I was takiiig out a patent for a rnaii^ 
a few years ago, who, on a Saturday afternoon, while his pa- 
teqt was in progress, after his workmen had left for the day, 
one of them came back ; he was going into the workshop, he 
said what brought you back ? oh ! says he, there is one of Mr« 
So-and-so's workmen, says his master has heard you are about 
taking a patent, and he has come for me to tell him what it is, 
and I was going to show him what it was ; and tha^t often hap- 
pens, the secret is endeavoured to be obtained when they know 
a man, who has a number of workmen, inquiries are made about 
their master applying for a patent. 

Would it not be very desirable, if any means oould be devised 
by which the applicant for a patent should be protected from 
the monaent he makes his f^pplication ?t— J think it would ; 
highly desirable ; pending the progress of the patent, ii I up- 
derstand the question right, if it was not known before any dis* 
closure that took place, then not by his own act ; but if aqy 
body surreptitiously gets possession of it, that shall noit ke de- 
structive of his patent right, unless it was by sonie means wher« 
it had been used before the application, but not pending it ; 
for it frequently does happen that inquiries are made, 9SA9 
from some instances wliere the applicant has been stopped^ 
where I have been concerned, I am afraid information has beep 
t)btained during the progress of the patent as soon as notice bfus 
been sent upon the caveat. 

. Do people generally begin to siue out their patents in Ireland 9 
and in England, or do they wait ? — They should do it. 

. What is the practice ? — Some do begin directly, but gene- 
rally speaking they do not begin directly ; a man says I want 
to get my English patent, that I may try my experiment with- 
out the danger of disclosure. 

Do you propose to secure to a man property in his invention 
from the time he applies for his patent ? — ^I think it is proper 
it should be so, provided he ultimately gets the patent> and 
does not rest on that security, for the great difficulty would b^e if 
it was not guarded against in some way, a man would keep his 
application pending six, nine or twelve months to an unneoes-^ 
sary period. 
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You mean there should be some further advantage in obtain'*- 
ing the patent^ otherwise many would have no object than iii 
obtaining, merely obtaining it ? — I am afraid I have not made 
myself understood ; there are man}l men, who would make th^ 
application for a patent, would extiend ' it to an inconvenient 
length of time, while he was protected, and perhaps afterwards 
not even go on with his patent ; he must not delay it, I should 
think it would be very inconvenient if he was not to prosecute 
with what is called due diligence, to go on without losing any 
time but what is unavoidable. 

You have been es^plaining considerable inconvenience, and 
very ofteU injury occurs from the insecurity of an invention 
after an application is made ? — ^Yes ; and I think it would be 
proper to protect him pending the appli<iation, provided he did 
not unnecessarily protra<it it in its progress. 
' In order to effect that object, it would be necessary to give 
the inventor a property in his invention ? — Yes, it would. 

How would you accomplish that object without making it 
necessary that he should specify at the time of his application ? 
— ^There would be some difficulty, certainly, in doing that. | 
do not know how it could be restrained if he disclosed it ; but, 
perhaps, the only way that he could be protected would be, 
that any disclosure of it, pending the application should not 
void his patent, although his patent was dated after the dis-^ 
closure. The law at this day is, if the thing has been publicly 
used before the date of the patent, although after the petition 
first presented, that destroys the patent. 
^ As to the practice, how would you secure to a man that 
which he does not strictly define ? — I should say, just the same 
way as you do now under a patent ; you secure a man to-day 
that which he does not define for six months time to come ; but 
when he does define it, it goes back to the time of the date of 
his patent, as if he had then defined it. The King grants a 
patent to-day : the patentee has six months to specify in ; he 
is protected in that intervening space of time, when, at the 
expiration of six months he puts in his specification, he is in the 
same situation as if he put in his specification at the time it is 
sealed. 

Might not the man under those circumstances make an appli** 
cation without specifying, and in the interval between his 
application and the issuing his patent, in which the specifica*" 
tion was to be contained, might he not hear of some extension 
or improvement upon it by some one else, for which that other 
person had applied, and that he might include in his specifi-" 
cation? — I can only answer that by saying, the law has been laid 
down, that if a man discovers any ipaprovement in the intervene 
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ing space of time between the granting the patent and the spe- 
cifying, there is a modern decision on the subject, that he is at 
liberty to include that, for it is the result of his experiments 
to mature his invention. 

It is not an improvement by the inventor himself, but an 
improvement by some one else who had brought a better inven- 
tion ? — Then the law would be as it is now. I, who take my 
patent for one thing, I am secured in it ; any other person who 
has found out something being an improvement upon it, he is en- 
titled to an exclusive right of that improvement if he could use 
it without my invention ; but not to incorporate and to amal- 
gamate mine with his without my permission ; that is the law 
as it stands at this time. 

In cases, then, where property is given in an invention be- 
fore specification, would it not be likely to occur that a person- 
obtaining that property, would hav^ it in his power to include 
in his specification that more efficient invention, with the same 
object which might be produced by another person during the 
interval ? — He might do it, but it would be at his own risk of 
destroying his patent if the thing was discovered. 

For the sake of guarding against that inconvenience, would 
you think it desirable that a person applying for a patent, 
should at the same time give in a sealed description of it^ to 
which reference might be made hereafter ? — ^I should think that 
that would be. a very desirable way, if it were practicable, but 
then it would come round to this, that many men would say, 
*^ My invention is of that large and extensive nature, that I 
cannot nmke such a specification by anticipation as it were, 
until I have had the opportunity of trying it, as would disclose 
all its properties ; and if I am to be bound by that, perhaps it 
may be only half the object that I am entitled to, it may em- 
brace but half the object I am entitled to.^' 

Would not that amount to the same thing as compelling the 
applicant to inrol his specification at the time of his application ? 
— I have thought a great deal about it, but I could not arrive 
at the conclusion that it would be beneficial, on the whole, to 
make the man inrol his specification immediately he applied for 
his patent, or immediately he got it. 

Do you think that it would be possible for the applicant to 
inrol as proposed, a description of bis invention, although it 
might not be possible to draw out a legal specification at the 
time ?'— If it is to be of any utility, it ought to be a specifica- 
tion ; if a man is left to enlarge it, or contract it, it is open 
to all the mischief you are attempting to guard against ; it 
ought to be perfect, or it is of no utility. 
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Might not a person deiscribe some principle or other from 
which his invention afterwards might be MiV^ inferrcfd 4ao hat^ 
arisen? — To give som^ outline Of it^ bnt t^ emb^aciifg tli6 
means, the Committee mean. 

Yes ?— I do not see why he should not b£f called on to state 
it more specifically in his title, if he is not to disclose hisf pto^ 
cess, but then the dtle would be very long In many instances ; 
in France, they are obliged to deliver a pecificatioti ^t the date ^ 
of the patent. I do not see hoW the deposit of the principle of 
his invention, or the outlines of it, affords him any protection, 
it id rather, I should submit, a protection to others that he shall 
not embrace any thing under his patent that he had not really 
invented. 

Do you conceive any improvement might be made with re- 
spect to the caveat bt present ; when a caveat is entered, that 
the invention was referred to a commission of scientific men, 
instead of being referred to the Attorney or Solicitor General, 
to determine between the two applicants ; would that be a more 
satlsfactoi-y mode ?-*^I should hesitate much in considering that 
it would. 

Why ? — I think it would be attended with great danger to 
patentees ; I think it would be productive of favouritism. 

The Attorney and Solicitor Generals not being usually scien- 
tific men, does not great difficulty arise, at times of caveats 
being opposed, in informing them of the real nature of the in- 
vention ?-^Sometimes those difficulties do arise, and I have 
known them call for scientific information for their own guid- 
dance ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer did that, and some 
others ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer in particular, he called 
for some information from a scientific man conversant with the 
subject, and I think it has been done in other cases ; he would 
call in an indifferent person. In short, the subject of patents 
is so pregnant with difficulties, th£^t you are choosing among 
difficulties. 

Might not die information given by the Attorney Greneral to 
any persons called in upon the opposing of the caveat, be con- 
strued to be a publication of the patent ? — I think not ; and th^ 
Attorney General would have no difficulty in framing his ques - 
tion so that the person to whom he was addressing it, should not 
get the precise information of the object to which it was re- 
fenible* 

Have you any doubt it would be desirable that the Attorney 
General ^ould have assessors composed of scientific men to as- 
sist him in judging ? — He has the means of doing that now ; if 
he is at a loss on any subject, he caa get information. 
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What means has he of paying for that ? — I do not know whe- 
ther he pays them at all. 

But if you gave him authority to do it and power to pay such 
persons for their trouble, would not that be a more satis&ctory 
mode ? — I certainly should prefer that to a standing board, as fax 
as my humble opinion goes. 

What^do you think of the propriety of appointing assessors to 
judge, or commissioners to judge of the sufficiency of the de- 
scription contained in the specification ? — I am not quite prepared, 
and I should not like to speculate on a thing with which I am not 
sufficiently acquainted : I should have some doubts about it. 

Would it not add to the security of patents, as it would pre- 
vent their being set aside on the ground of insufficient descrip- 
tion ? — ^And their opinion to be final and conclusive upon that 
subject ? 

That is the view contained in the question ? — ^I should have 
great hesitation in saying that that would be quite advisable ; 
there is so much difference of opinion on abstruse subjects until it 
is put to a public J^est, that I am not quite prepared to say any 
three men would always draw a right conclusion. 

Do you think the public at any time during the whole continu- 
ance of the patent ought to have a right to question it on any 
ground ? — ^It is a hardship on the patentee I know, but I do not 
see how to remedy that cQfficulty without letting in a greater ; it 
has been talked of ; I have had many inquiries made of me about 
permitting a man to inrol his specification ; the answer I have 
generally given on that is, if you were to do that he would em- 
brace fifty things when he v^as only entitled to one, if he was 
afterwards at liberty to put in a new specification, and then he 
would only claim that one. 

Is it not a very common practice, for the purpose of misleading 
the public from the real nature of the invention, to multiply the 
number of modes of effecting that object, without particularly 
specifying that one upon which the inventor really depends ? — 
That many specifications have been framed very obscurely, and 
in my opinion with that view certainly, but that is only matt^ of 
opinion ; I cannot state it. 

Would not the referring the specification to a commission, to 
judge of the description being or not being sufficient, be of ad- 
vantage to the public, inasmuch as it would prevent that practice 
just &uded to ? — ^If the Committee would allow me, perhaps I 
should sooner get at an answer to that question if the Committee 
would allow me to ask, whether it is to be before or after the 
specification, is the patentee to go to these three scientific men 
with his specification before he has put it in, because there would 
be considerable difficulty in the patentee being restricted ; they 
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perhaps might say he has only two or three modes that we think 
good, you shall not take the other seven ; the patentee might 
say, I consider that I am entitled to ten modes, and I should not 
like to be restricted to three, or I am entitled to three ; I can do 
it three ways, and I should not like to be restricted to one; be- 
fore I answer the question I must understand whether the Com- 
mittee meant it to be previously or subsequently to the fnrolment 
of the specification. 

The question contemplated, that sufficient time should be al- 
lowed to the party as at present between the application for the 
patent and the inrolment of the specification ; but before the spe- 
cification is final, and before the patent is sealed, that a commis- 
sion should examine whether the invention is adequately de- 
scribed in the specification, would not such an examination be- 
fore a commission insure to the public a complete description of 
the nature of the invention ? — I should think it would be so ; but I 
am not sufficiently in possession of scientific knowledge to form 
a correct opinion on that point ; there are many other persons 
more conversant with such matters, who are better able to an- 
swer that question ; I own I feel difficulty about it. ' • 

In a chemical invention, for instance, if the commission was 
to superintend the process, to see that the chemical preparation 
can really be prepared by the mode described, would not the ap- 
pointment of a commission for that purpose have a beneficial 
effect for the public ?-^— It is probable that it would ; but I am 
not quite competent to form a satisfactory opinion on it. 

Is it not advantageous to the public to know really what the 
nature of the invention is ? — Certainly. 

Then, instead of leaving it to the honour of the patentee to 
describe clearly what the real nature of the invention' is, would 
it not tend to make that matter more clear to the public if a 
commission was really to investigate the nature of the invention 
described in the specification ? — ^Very considerable difficulty might 
arise upon it: a patentee might not be satisfied with these gen- 
tlemen's decision, and then it would follow perhaps as a conse- 
quence, that he is not to have his patent after he has gone to the 
expense of it; I have seen very great difference of opinion 
among scientific men. 

Have you seen much difference amongst scientific men on the 
point, whether the invention is or is not adequately described ? — 
Certainly I have ; certainly I have very great. 

In making these discoveries, you have frequently found, bave 
you not, that the practice in a great way differs from the anti- 
cipated effect derived from small experiments } — I am satisfied 
that when a patentee can, without fear of the danger of disclo- 
sure, make his experiments upon a much more extended scale 
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than he has thought himself safe in doing while his patent is in 
progress, I have no question he has frequently improved his ob- 
ject very materially. 

But is it not also found, that results which have been antici- 
pated in study, when they come to be put together, are not pro- 
duced by the machine when put together ? — ^Yes. 

Constantly ? — ^Yes. 

Then the patentee himself can hardly predicate with certainty 
what will be the result of his own machinery in nice operations ? 
— I am quite sure that is very often the case. 

In chemistry, does not a great deal depend upon manipulations 
and small details, which, if they were described, it would be 
utterly impossible for men of science to know if they would pro- 
duce the result promised ; as for instance, in making a dye, 
might not the boiling for five minutes, or ten minutes, most ma- 
terially alter the result of the colour ? — I should think that very 
probable. 

If it was prescribed in the patent the dye should be boiled ten 
minutes, no man of science could say with certainty the colour 
promised should be so produced, should you not expect that ? — . 
I am not competent to answer that question. 

If it could be shown that, from insufficiently describing the 
time, or of any part of the manipulations, the preparation could 
not actually be prepared in consequence of such insufficient 
description, would not the patent be liable to be set aside ? — 
Certamly. 

Is not a patent always as obscurely drawn at present, as the 
specifier thinks consistent with prudence for the legality of the 
patent ? — I believe that is done so sometimes ; I have no doubt 
it is done; frequently it is an object to say as little of the real 
merits of the invention as is possible : I have no doubt of it. 

Is not the principle upon which the granting of patents is 
founded, the giving a person monopoly for a limited time, for the 
purpose of making known to the public the nature of a benefi- 
cial invention ? — ^That is the object certainly. 

Then would not any contrivance which should make known to 
the public what the real nature of the invention is, be more con- 
sistent with the object of the patent than the present practice 
is ? — It might be, if that object was attainable ; but I am not 
quite prepared to say that there would not be considerable dif- 
ficulty in it : they are to exercise, I assume, a discretion ; and 
a patentee might be told that this Board differed from him ; and, 
unless he put it in some shape that they approved, that he should 
not have his patent. I am not quite clear that that might not be 
a very great hardship on the patentee in some cases and upon 
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many subjects; there certainly is difference of opinion upon 
many new principles, or the modes of reducing them into prac- 
tice. 

But it would not be, in this case, a question, how they should 
be reduced to practice, but whether the method which the pa- 
tentee asserts will be adequate to reduce them to practice, is or is 
not adequately described ? — It might I dare say be, in some cases, 
beneficial ; but I am not prepared to say it woidd in alL 

Supposing the Attorney General was directed to appoint an 
assessor, subject to challenge from both parties disputing the pa- 
tent ; would you suppose that they might be brought to agree 
on the appointment of a scientific man ? — ^The applicant and op- 
ponent might be brought to agree on him ? 

That is the question ? — ^Perhaps, in many cases, they might. 

In cases where there were doable applications for a disputed 
invention, it is now submitted to the Attorney General. Sup- 
posing the Attorney General had the power of appointing an 
assessor, whose appointment was subject to challenge from 
either of the parties ; would they be likely finally to agree 
upon some scientific person who he might appoint in most 
cases ? — I should think they would ofteuer disagree than 
agree on who should be the assessor, if the Attorney General 
had not the power to call in such a person as he thought pro- 
per or approved. If they differed as to him, the Attorney 
General to call in a third. 

Supposing the Attorney General appointed ^ scientific man, 
and he was objected to, the party would state his reason, and 
the Attorney General would then appoint some one else, if the 
reason was good ; do you imagine, in such a case as that, they 
would not be brought to agree to the appointment of a person ? 
— If the Attorney General has the power of the appointment, 
if it is to be decided by means of an assessor, I should say it 
would be better the Attorney General should call in any per- 
son he chose* 

Are there not very minute details, that occur in many cases, 
the necessity and full effect of which, can only be appreciated 
in the particular trade to which they relate ? — Generally speak- 
ing, it is so. 

. Must not any commission that should be appointed, be form- 
ed of persons of that particular trade ? — I should think they 
ought* 

Would that be advisable ? — ^^I must say I should doubt the 
propriety of that, certainly. 

Do you conceive, in that instance that has just been men- 
tioned, the decision is likely to be more satisfactorily made by 
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«ui Attorney GeDeral who can know nothing ahout these trades^ 
or hy scientific men who might he selected for their peculiar 
knowledge of them ? — I should say, it does not often happen 
that thete is any difficulty that the Attorney General cannot 
decide ; it is not of very frequent occurrence that he is not 
capable of arriving at a proper Conclusion in deciding it. 

Now, take a chemical invention ; for a chemical discovery 
how is an Attorney General, who is not acquainted with 
chemistry, to ascertain whether the mode proposed is capable 
of producing the effect stated I — ^I should say that is one of the 
exceptions to the rule. 

Are not very many patents granted for chemical inventions ? 
— Certainly. 

In all those cases the Attorney General is not a competent 
judge ? — ^If there was an opposition before him he might, and 
it is more than probable he would find some difficulty ; but 
when he hears what each party has to say ; first hearing the 
applicant, not in the presence of the opponent, then hearing 
the opponent, not in the presence of the applicant, seeing where 
the interference, if there is any, arises, he can generally put 
questions to one and to the other, question upon question, till 
he can arrive pretty nearly at a correct conclusion. 

Do you conceive he ever can come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, as to whether the mode of producing a chemical result is 
properly set forth by questions without experiments ? — ^I do 
not know ; I am not speaking of the specification. 

The Committee are ? — I understood the question to be refer- 
able to as applicant and an opponent in the previous stages of 
granting a patent, and where the Attorney General was to de- 
cide between the parties, between one and the other ; the At- 
torney General has nothing to do with the specifications, it is 
only to decide upon interference or no interference at the com- 
mencement. 

The question you have been asked by the Committee went to 
th^ propriety of appointing a commission to examine the speci- 
fication, in order to ascertain whether the thing was properly 
described or not ? — ^I nrust.say, I doubt the practicability of 
it ; the vast matter that must come before them that they con- 
not be competent, any three men, to decide on every thing that 
must come before them. 

Is not your answer founded on the supposition that it should 
be a permanent and unchangeable commission ; if the commis- 
sion was only appointed pro re natUy then would the objection 
you have last stated be removed ? — I can only answer as matter 
of opinion that I doubt the practicability of it. 

Supposing each party was to appoint scientific persons, and 
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that those two persons so appointed were to select a third, and 
to proceed to an examination in case of a disputed application, 
what do you conceive would be the effect of that ? — As refer- 
able to whether it should be decided by the Attorney General 
or in this way. 

Yes, that is the meaning of the question ? — It is a. difficult 
thing to answer in all its bearings, as it might perhaps in some 
few instances be beneficial, but as a general rule I do not think 
it would. 

Do you not think that scheme would produce fraudulent 
caveats and fraudulent attempts to attack the patent, for the 
purpose of. establishing it afterwards ; miglit not two parties 
come to an understanding, one with the other, thiat. they should 
make an objection and be heard upon it before the Attorney 
General, for the purpose of establishing a patent which might 
otherwise be bad, and hy that means introduce fraud into the 
system ? — The Attorney General's merely reporting in . favour 
of a patent does not conclude the question. 

Can you give the Committee any information about the law 
of patents in France or any part of the Continent } — No, I 
cannot. I have generally declined having to do with them, 
but I have understood at the application for a French patent, 
you must deposit a specification. 

Have the goodness to state whether or not instances of op- 
position for the same patent have been entered for different 
parties ? — There are frequently five or six opponents to an 
application. 

Now does one expense. on the part of. the inventor suffice for 
all that ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

Do you know several oppositions sometimes arise from one 
quarter, or not, fictitiously originating from the same party 
under different names ? — I have heard something on the subject 
in conversation, and I have entertained a suspicion that there , 
has been collusion of that kind practised, but to what extent I 
do not know ; but I certainly have had suspicion, there are col- 
lusions sometimes entered into, but how often I cannot say, 
and it . has not very frequently come under my consideration ; 
but that I have on some occasionisi thought there was collusive 
opposition, certainly. 

Can you state how a person who has omitted to lodge a ca- 
veat, learns what patents are preparing? — He may get some 
of the knowledge by searching for caveats, and I believe at the 
different offices through which it passes, if he inquires he may 
be informed ; if he inquires . for any particular subject, I do 
not believe he would get general information of all that was 
going on ; if for instance I was to inquire at the different 
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offices, ** Is any thing going on about the steam engine," I 
dare say I should be told if there was or was not, and if 
there was, I think I should not experience much difficulty in 
obtaining the name of the applicant and the title of his in- 
yention. 



Arthur Aikin, Esq. called in ; and examined. 

It has been stated to the Committee that between the first ap- 
plication for a patent and the obtaining the sealing of that pa- 
tent, a period of six weeks or two months elapses ; do you 
conceive that much inconvenience arises from that delay in 
obtaining the security which the patent gives to the inventor ? — 
No, I do not think it does ; there ought to be a reasonable 
security that the invention of the patentee should not be liable 
to be pirated in the intermediate time ; but that being secured 
any other that is reasonable I do not see the slightest objection 
to at all. 

During that time you are aware that the inventor has no se- 
curity for his invention ? — I conceive that when an inventor 
makes an application for a patent, it should be construed as a 
willingness on his part to give to the public useful information 
upon certain conditions ; and therefore, that there is an implied 
obligation on both parts, an obligation on the part of the person 
soliciting the patent, that he will make a full discovery of his 
invention ; and on the other hand an obligation on the part of 
the public, that while the patentee is taking the steps necessary 
•to fulfil his part of the obligation, he should not be liable to be 
fraudulently anticipated. 

' Would you not think it an improvement in the law, if any 
means could be devised by which the inventor should be secured 
from the moment of his making application for the patent ? 
- — Certainly I do. 

Has any means occurred to you by which that might be ac- 
complished ? — I have often talked upon the subject with gen- 
tlemen concerned in patents, and I think the safest way would 
be to put the whole, from the first application for a patent, to 
■its being granted, into the hands of examiners, or by whatever 
other name they might be called ; that is, of persons sworn to 
secrecy, to examine the petition of the person applying for a 
patent. 

' Do you mean that those < examiners should have a power to 
refuse a patent if the invention is not thought worthy of having 
one ? — ^The power of granting or refusing or of sending back for 
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correction should depend upon the result of an inquiry made 
hy the examiners. If they find that no patent has heen granted 
for the ohject set forth in the petition, then I conceive Uiat the 
inventor has an equitahle right to his patent. . 

Then you would not leave it as it is now, upon the responsi- 
hility of the patentee himself? — ^Not entirely. The petitioner 
must necessarily run the hazard of his patent heing set aside in 
case he has included in it any process already practised ; for 
it cannot he expected that the Attorney General or the examiners 
should he acquainted with all manufacturing processes or com- 
hinations of machinery ; hut the petitioner,! think, has a right 
to require that the Attorney General hy himself or hy others, 
should examine all patented processes to see that his process 
does not intrench upon any of them, hecause if it does you are 
taking his money apparently for nothing. 

Do yon think there would he much difficulty in finding per- 
sons properly qualified for such an office ? — ^I think not, because 
the only office to he imposed on them would be, a comparison of 
the statement in th& petition with the inrolled specifications. It 
would however be necessary to have an analytical index made 
of the contents of the inrolled specifications in consequence of 
the want of conformity between the titles of patents and the 
things put into the specifications. 

Then until that inquiry had terminated, you would not have 
the patent sealed l^^-^ertainly not. The following is a short 
statement of the proceedings, that I think ought to be made in 
taking out a patent, due regard being had on one hand to the 
interest of the public, and on the other hand to that of the pa*- 
tentee* It should commence by a petition addressed to the 
Attorney General, stating that the petitioner has made an in- 
vention likely to be of public utility, (the general nature of the 
invention should be here rehearsed) and that he wishes to have 
a patent for such invention ; also, that he be allowed time pre- 
vious to specifying, to make experiments or to set up an appa- 
ratus on a working scale, and that while such experiments are 
going on no one shall be allowed to anticipate him by taking 
out a patent for the same. This petition should be put by the 
Attorney Greneral into the hands of examiners, in order to as- 
certain whether the petitioner's invention has already formed 
the subject of a patent. If it has not, the prayer of the peti^ 
tioner shall be granted, and he shall be allowed from three to 
nine, or perhaps twelve months, for making his experiments ; 
subject, however, to an obligation either of specifying at the 
end of that time or of forfeiting a certain sum. The petitioner 
having made his experiments, shall then proceed to specify by 
delivering in to the examiners a full account of his process with 
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the necessary drisiwiiigB, decjaring tKat Hm above is a fiill «sd 
tme Atatemeot. The examiners shall then call on the .petitioner 
to perform his process before them, comparing the process with 
the written description of itj and requiring the petitioner* to 
correct his description where defective or erroi^eous. Such 
corrected statement shall be certified by the examiners, and 
shall be handed over to a law officer to put it into the form of 
a legal specification. Suchspecificationshall then be compared by 
the exammers with their certified description, and if found oor-* 
rect, shall be inroUed. The specification shall remain sealed 
till the end of the monopoly granted by the patent, and shall 
not be opened except by an order of court, in case the validity 
of the patent oomes to be contested. But the patentshaUnot be 
set asiae for any error in the legal form, error in dates, or clerical 
mistakes. If the patentee during the first seven years of his 
term practises any variation from the process or apparatus de- 
scribed in his specification he shall be bound previously fa lodge 
with the examiners, a description of such variatiodi on pain of 
the patent being void. These variations shall form part of the 
patent, and the monopoly of them shall cease with the patent* 
But the patentee shall be allowed, during the last seven years 
of his term, to work his patent with any improvements, without 
being obliged to communicate them to the examiners. It is, I 
think, quite essential, both to the security of the patentee, and 
to the eventual benefit of the public after the expiry of the pa- 
tent, that the experiments which must necessarily, in the first 
instance, be made upon a small scale for fear of the inventor 
being fraudulently anticipated in his patent, should afterwards 
be repeated upon a large scale previous to the patent being 
granted. There is also another reason why this should taM 
place, namely, that patents are occasionally taken out on specu- 
lation, not for the purpose of working them, but merdy in 
order to obstruct the course of improvement in any particular 
brianch of manufacture, and thus to enable the patentee to levy 
a tax on the real improvers, as being the holder of a patent 
not only not intended to be worked, but often not capable of 
being worked to any advantage in the manner set forth in the 
specification. With regard to fees, I should be inclined to levy 
a small one on the petition, reserving the prindpal payment for 
the inrolment of the specification* 

When would you have the fee paid t — On the petition being 
given in to the Attorney General ; and at the same time an 
obligation should be entered into by the patentee, either to go 
on with his patent, or else to forfeit a certain sum. 

Would it not be better that the first fee should be so consi- 
derable as to amount to an obligation ? — I think not ; I should 
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be rather for the plan of deposit, and allowing that deposit 
to go towards the fees on the specification. In the first instance* 
I think all you have a right to. demand is a fair fee for the trou- 
ble given, and an obligation that the patent shall be gone od 
with, under penalty of a certain forfeiture. 

Suppose a man paid a fee of 10/. and gave an obligation for 
a bond to the amount of 20/. would it not be. the same thing as 
if he at once paid a fee of 30/. ? — I think not, because if a man 
has made his experiments upon a large scale^ and they are 
found to answer, it would then be worth while for monied men 
to join him, and to enable the petitioner to pay the fee. Many 
inventions are made by persons by whom a large fee could not 
be afforded, and a monied man would be more disposed to adr 
vance the necessary funds, after it . had been ascertained by an 
experiment performed upon a large scale, that the invention 
was likely to answer in practice ; and even if in the first instance 
the petitioner had made a conditional agreement with a monied 
man, still that monied man would be more likely to. close with 
him, if the sum to be paid, although certain to be paid sooner 
or later, was only to be paid after those experiments were made. 

In either case, if he does not proceed with the patent, or if 
he does proceed with it, according to that principle he must 
still have to pay the sum for which he had entered into an 
obligation? — ^Yes, but I think instead of levying it in the first 
instance in the form of a large fee, it would be better to take 
it in the first instance as a small fee and an obligation. 

You are aware that the heavier part of the fees is not paid 
till the patent is sealed ? — Certainly ; it is in conformity with 
the present practice that I would reserve the heavier fees to the 
latter part of the business, either the inrolment of the. specifi- 
cation or to the sealing the patent, which I think ought to be 
the last act. 

How would you regulate the time to be allowed between the 
petition for the patent and the inrolmenjb of it ?-*It should de- 
pend upon the nature of the invention, and the Attorney Gene- 
ral must be the judge of that ; it might vary from two months, or 
three months to six or nine months in case of particular dif- 
ficulties. 

Who would you make the judge of the length of time to be 
allowed ?— I think the Attorney General should be the judge.^ 

You think that a person applying for a patent should be se- 
cured of obtaining the patent from the moment of his applica- 
tion ? — I think he shonld ; all that the public have to require 
from him is perfect honesty in giving in his specification, and 
that his invention has not been . anticipated by any previous 
patent. 
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• Afterwards yoa would require from the Attorney General that 
he should examine the specification ? — Yes, either hy himself 
or by examiners ; it would be better to do it by examiners. 

By whom would you have the examiners appointed ? — By 
the Attorney General. 

You talked of a sealed specification, do you mean that the 
specification should not be open to the public ? — I think it 
ought to be open only in case of a requisition from a court of 
justice ; I do not think it should be open for general inspection 
till the end of the term. 

Is not that the case in France ? — ^It is, I understand, a good 
deal the case in France. 

In that case, what security would the public have that they 
should not be prosecuting inventions for which a patent has already 
been obtained ?-^It would, I think, be very difficult in such case 
to conciliate the security of the public and of the patentee. 

Have you not stated, that on the first application for a pa- 
tent, the inventor should go before the Attorney General with 
a petition, before he had made any experiments of any extent ? 
—Yes. 

If so, could any one wishing to become a patentee, after an- 
other had obtained a patent nvhich was sealed up, be misled be- 
yond the moment of his petition to the Attorney General ? — 
No person wishing to take out a patent cauld be misled, but a 
person might make an invention which had been anticipated, 
and which would be found to be contained in a sealed patent, 
and a person might erect apparatus for the purpose of carrying 
It on, and then be liable to be told that it is guarded by a 
patent ; I am aware that there would be that difficulty. 

Must not that be the' case in France and Holland ? — I sup- 
pose so, but I do not know how they get over that difficulty. 

How do you propose to obviate that difficulty ? — ^I cannot 
tell ; there are difficulties on both sides. On the one hand, I 
think there is a great deal of annoyance that the patentee is li- 
able to from fraudulent attempts to come as near his patent as 
possible, without actually infringing it ; and on the other hand, 
I am fully aware that there is also the objection which has been 
stated on the part of persons bona fide making improvements, 
and finding, after they have been at the expense of setting up 
apparatus, that they are prevented from using them by patents 
already taken out. These are two difficulties which oppose one 
another, and I do not see how it is possible to get completely 
clear of both of them. 

Do you consider the greater objection to arise from publicity ? 
-—I think it does ; as soon as ever a patent worth working ia 
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known to be public, every one concerned in the same kind of 
business, instead of making his arrangements with the patentee, 
rather begin?, in the first place, to see how he can get the same 
advantage as the patentee, witbout paying anything for license ; 
and this is generally done either by contesting the patent, or^ 
which is not quite so fair a way of doing it,- by. calling some 
person in aid to point out how it can be safely infringed. 

You first of all propose a petition to the Attorney General ; 
having secured that, and the Attorney General beiiig' satisfied, 
you are then to go on with a train of experiments ; are you pre- 
pared to say how the patentee is to be secured while he is 
upon those experiments ; do you intend, that having so peti- 
tioned, he shall be perfectly secure in law against > any thing 
that might turn up, that any other man had done in conaequence 
of seeing those experiments tried ! — Certainly. 

Are you aware that at this moment, if any person having tm 
intention to take out a patent goes to a person to try it for him, 
the person whom he employs in that manner would be prevented 
by law from having any power to use it for himself ?— -Yes. 

Then the security that you would give would be in the peti- 
tion rendering it impossible that afterwards any should pirate 
it ?_Yes. 

At present, although it is supposed that the caveat is ti aeca- 
rity, in point of fact, is not a caveat very little better than a 
public notice to others that you are going to do something which 
they had better look after themselves ?•— I do not think a caveat 
is any real security at all. 

Supposing the law were altered in thfe manner ydu propose, 
so that instead of the patents being left open- to be decided by a 
•court of justice, they were to be decided bysonfte secret trilifunal 
in th6 nature^ of examiners, or a commission ; d6 you think that 
would be- Equally satisfactory to the public with the present 
inode ?--^My plan only goes to regulate the manner of granting 
pat^ts ; my examiners are not a secret tribunal to decide on 
the validity of patents, but sworn commissioners to see that the 
patentee has made a fuH and true disclosure of his invention in 
his Specification previotis to his patent being granted. 

You are aware that a patent before it is granted goes tfarongh 
a variety of different offices? — V%8. 

Are yot «wAre that it hias been stated in different coarts of 
law, that this loo^ course tif proceeding is intended to^ make sure 
that a person does A4>t take out a pdtent for addiaproper Inven-" 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

. Do you conceive that that object is effected by the present 
law ? — ^I thifik not; because 1 -do not know that therb is such 
an examination into the nature of the invention in any part of 
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tliat }egat investigfatioB as tends to give tbe public or the paten- 
tee that security to which they are respectively entitled. 

Then are the Comraittee to ttoderstaBd that yoa consider the 
practice as differing entirely from theory of the law In that re-* 
spect ? — ^I do not think that the legal investigation previous to 
a patent being grantfed^ sMisfies the daim either of the public 
of of the patentee. 

Would not a commission snch as ybu describe, inquiring into 
the iherits of a jiatent^ fulfil the' original intention of the law ? 
— I think it would ; because I should propose that those erami^ 
ners should merely inquire into the agreement of the statement 
that tlM candidate makes of his invention, with the ezepiiments 
made in the large way, and personaiiy witnessed or inspected by 
the examiners. 

Can you give the Committee any informatioo as to the maiH 
ner of preparing specifications ; are you aware that speciifica-* 
tianaare irequently, especially in ohenlical proeesses, made im* 
perfeU^t with the view of concealing the process ?-^Ye8, I am 
certain of it ; and it was with the view of preventing the fraud 
which runs through the whole system of patenting, that I think 
examiners bilght to be appointed to see that the actuhl produce 
of the manufacture agrees with the statement given in the 
specification. 

Is it not often impossible in cheinical resohs, to ascf^rtaia 
whether the specification is properly given or not without ex-» 
periments f — ^Quite impossible. 

Are those specifications not made purposely deceptive becatise 
the public get hold of the specification as soon as it is pubUsfaed I 
'^-^^Hhere are two reasons, I i^i^prehend, for concealment in %hk 
tspecification. In^he first place, a fraudulent piEitentee wiH be 
very glad to hav^profeotion for his in vontioit without giving 
up the whole of hillsecfet, and the great probabifity of afcn in** 
ventiOD being pirat^ is also a mottvis with many to conceal 
part of their process, <tren without any direct fraudulent intea* 
tion, but only in self defence. 

' If the specification wis con^ce^led, irould not Chat desiro be 
greatly removed ? — Certa^ily it would. 

« Then you Conceive the public would ^ain as much as the pa- 
tentee woald by a previous exMnination of the sp^dfioation bj 
persons properly qualified? — ^I think the public wodid ; because 
if you examine those patents that havei expired, many of tbiiA 
cannot be worked at all, because the paitente^, ei^er frovi 
negligence or from fraud, have oniittied stating particblars 
wldch (although not obvious to aperson reading' eveftkesp^Oi* 
fication) would be found to be of grest importance in endea- 
vouring to carry the invention into effect. 
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Have you not found that persons put things into patents that 
have nothing to do with the original title of the patent ? — It is 
perpetually the case ; there ought to be a much closer corres- 
pondence between the subject of the specification and the title 
of it. 

If any material circumstance be left out of the specification^ 
would not that invalidate the patent during any period of the 
fourteen years ? — No doubt it would. 

Suppodng a commission or assessors should be appointed, 
what are the points to which you think their attention should 
be directed ? — ^I would not have them responsible for any of the 
legal language of the specification, because it rarely happens 
that you can obtain in one person the necessary combination of 
legal and scientific knowledge. In order that the specification 
be secure, it is at present necessary that there should be a com- 
bination of both* Now the duty I would impose upon the ex- 
aminers would be only that of seeing that the statement made 
by the patentee corresponds with the process, as brought into 
practice ; I would then leave to other persons the obligation of 
putting itintolegal form, and then I think in equity the patentee 
ought to be secured from any risk of his patent being over- 
thrown upon a mere legal technical objection. 

Then you would advise that the responsibility of the descrip- 
tion being sufficient to enable the public to carry the invention 
into effect, should rest in future with the examiners, and not 
with the patentee himself as it does now ?— Yes. 

Have you at all considered how such a commission could be 
formed so as to be competent and satisfactory to the public ? — 
I do not suppose there would be any great difficulty in finding 
persons properly qualified. The general run of patents may be 
•onsidered as divided into mechanical and chemical patents, 
and I apprehend there would be no difficulty in getting persons 
pefectly competent on those subjects to examine the statement 
given in by the petitioner, and to compare' it with the actual 
machine or process. 

You think there could be no difficulty in finding many quali- 
fied persons ? — ^None at all. 

Do you conceive that it would be an easy thing to constitute a 
board of that description, which would be free from the jealou- 
sies naturally arising in the competition of ingenuity? — I think 
I have left no room for jealousy, because the only duty I should 
, impose upon those examiners, would be an inquiry whether the 
written statement made by the patentee agrees with the result 
of that process as carried on on a large scale.^ 

In case your commission adhered strictly to its duty, and 
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confined itself to the point of fieust, there could be no objeetion 
to it ; hut might they not be liable to suspicions of exceeding 
the powers committed to them ? — I think not, because it would 
hardly allow of any difference of opinion. If any one was de- 
sired to compare the written statement of a process, with a pro- 
cess as actually performed, there is hardly any room for a 
difference of opinion; you read over the description step by 
step, and see whether the process, as described is actually 
carried on. 

Are you aware that a great number of patents now are set 
aside in courts of law, on the ground that the description is not 
sufficient to enable the public to work the invention % — ^Yes. 

Then such a plan as you have proposed would obviate one 
great source of litigation ? — I think it would. There is an* 
other thing which I have observed with regard to patent causes, 
which induces me to recommend that the patentee should not 
be liable to be thrown aside by mere legal objections, which is 
this, that in trials on those occasions it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that neither the jury nor counsel, nor even the judge, un- 
derstand the subject.. The natural tendency therefore in the 
minds of the judge and counsel is to decide the case before them 
on a point of law, that being a subject with which they are 
familiar, rather than on the practical parts of the specification. 
I have seen this happen so very frequently, that I think it is 
very desirable that it should be prevented if possible, because 
it is not doing justice to the patentee, or to any party at all. 

Have you considered the propriety of the present rule of 
law, that a patent cannot be given for a principle ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that that could be modified in any way ?-^ 
I think decidedly that a patent should not be granted for a 
principle, unless accompanied by a specification of some prac* 
tical application of it. 

Supposing a new principle to be discovered and applied to 
practice in one efficient mode by the inventor, should he be en- 
titled to a patent protecting the principle, however otherwise 
applied ? — That I think would depend upon the nature and 
extent of the principle. 

Take, for example, the principle of condensing steam in a 
separate vessel ? — I should be inclined to allow Mr. Watt, the 
inventor, to have a monopoly of it, provided in his specification 
he had given (which he has not given) all the details of the 
machinery employed by him at the time of taking out his patent, 
whereby he carried the principle into practice. 

Are you aware of any inconvenience that has arisen fram the 
present rule, that more than five persons cannot be interested in 
the property of a patent ? — ^No, I have no experience of that. 
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Does it tkot frequently ooccir that a priociple ^Ihonfi^ it ii^ turt 
directly applicable to any ptactieal purpose, neveplheless may 
be made indirectly applicable and very 'beneficial to the public ; 
for instance, suppose the comnson principle that the tension of 
a spiing^ varies as its flexion {which is the foundation of the 
eonstrttction of all chronometers,) euppose that principle to be 
discovered, do not you think that the discoverer of that prin- 
ciple would be fairly entitled to some payment in the shape of 
a toll or tax upon the construction of chronometers subsequently? 
—I think not unless he had brou^fht it into effect, unless be had 
shown a practical mode of doing it. 

May it not frequently occur that an individual of great mathe- 
matical science may discover a principle and yet may not possess 
that mechanical skill that would bring it into practice, and he 
may therefore let the principle lie by for a great length of time ; 
but if, on the other hand he were to be allowed to derive some 
compensation from the subsequent application of his principle 
by other persons, he would be induced to divulge it ? — I should 
be inclined to restrict it rigorously to things actually brought 
into practice, as long as the principle is a bare mathematical or 
chemical principle, without any actual application of it I should 
not give a patent for it. 

Take for example the principle of the conical pendulum, 
which you are aware performs revolutions in equal time, and 
which has been most extensively applied to the steam engine, 
do not you think that the discoverer of that principle would be 
entitled to some compensation from those that subsequently 
applied it,*in the shape of the governor to steisim engines ?-— I 
think not ; I should require the inventor to have applied it 
practically before he took out a patent for it, 

Have you considered whether it would be an advantage to 
allow parties to take out patents for short periods instead of 
fourteen years^ with a proportionate diminution of expense of 
fees ? — I do not see that it would ; because, generally speak- 
ings it would not be agreeable to a patentee ; for whenever a 
patent is taken out it requires some two or three or four years* 
to bring it into actual operation, and if you have a patent only 
for seven years^ the time is expired before you get any thing 
from it. 



(To be continued.) 
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NOVEt INVENTIONS: 



Substitute for Wheaten Flout. 
A medical geutlemah^ named Gouldson, residing near 
M^Abh^ter^ has discovered a mode of separating and pre 
paring' the farinaceous parts of such bulbous roots as 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, beet, &c., and of converting it 
into fiiie flour. After a great variety of experiments, car- 
ried on wifh perfect success for nearly two years, this 
gentleman has obtained a pMent for his process, which, if 
his report is in every respect correct, and that he really does 
produce good and nutritious bread, eqilal both in quality 
and colour to the purest white wheaten bread (which is 
positively asserted) the discovery may be considered to 
be of incalculable value ; for the quantity of farina to be 
obtained from the roots grown upon any given quantity of 
ground compared to that produced from the ears of wheat 
up.dn a similar space, must be greatly increased, the 
patentee says, twenty times at least. We hope to be 
enabled shortly to communicate more satisfactory infor- 
matipii oh this subject, and to speak from our own obser- 
vation. It will be six months before the patentee is called 
upoa to communicate his process by enrolling his specie 
fic$.tion. 



Kneading Dough by Machinery, 
In large baking establishments the kneadipg of dough forbi'ead 
or biscuits, is attended with very -great labour, and being p6r» 
formed by the hands and sometimes by t^o feet of mennotpar* 
ticularly attentive to cleanliness, a convenient meachanieal 
substitute for the manual labour of kneading^ must in every 
point' of view be desirable. 

It IS not a little remarkablie that at this time there are recently 
impdi'ted from F^aris no less than four differently constructed 
kneading machines, some of which have and the others are ej^- 
pected to become the subjects of Patents in this i:oufitry/-»« 

YoL. IV. — S5*coNp SjEHiEf . fi I 
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« 

Thoe which we are acquainted with certainly possess the merit 
of simplicity ; and one of them which we have seen, and tasted 
the effects of, promises in our opinion to be a very yaluable ap- 
pendage to the bake-house. 

The comparative superiority of one of these machines over 
the other appears to us obvious, but as none of. them are yet 
fairly before the public, we are compelled to refrain from de- 
scription, hoping however that the subject will attract public 
attention, as it will necessarily remove practices, which if gene- 
rally known, would be universally reprobated. 



Ntio iPAttnts $^ttat1f in 1829. 

To Francis Westby, of Leicester, in the county of Lei 

caster, cuUer, for his having invented certain improved 

apparatus, to be used for the purpose of whetting or 

sharpening the edges of the blades of razors, penknives, 

or other cutting instruments. Sealed 26th Nov.-^ 

2 months. 

To John Marshall, of Southampton Street, Strand, in 

the county of Middlesex, tea dealer, for his new invented 

method of preparing or making an extract from cocoa, 

which he denominates Marshall's Extract of Cocoa. 

10th Pec.-^2 months. 

To Benjamin Gouldson, of Pendleton, near Manchester, 
in the county of Lancaster, surgeon, for his having in- 
vented or found out certain improvements in the manu- 
facturing of farina and sugar from vegetable productions.. 
14th Dec. — Gononths. 

To Charles Derosne, of Leicester Square, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman, in consequence of a communi- 
cation made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, 
an invention by himself, being in possession of an invention 
for certain improvements in extracting sugar or syrups 
from cane juice and other substances containing sugar, and 
in refining sugar, and syrups. 14th Dec. — 2 months. 
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To F. GriUet, Mines^for ruled paper and a process to draw in 
tbe loom for figured stuffs. . 5 years. 

— M. S. Silvant, Paris, for an apparatus to give light, be calls 
" Silvant Lamp.'' 10 years. 

^ S. P. Beleurgey, Moirt, for a graduated powder horn. 15 
years. 

— A. F. Selligue, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. 
6 years. 

— A. Lavaud, Periguenc, for a simultaneous method of teach-« 
ing to read and write in three months. 10 years. 

— Duguit, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. 15 
years. 

— C. Widder, London, for a method of condensing anil evapo- 
j^ing liquids. 15 years. 

— ^ The Count of Martizure, Paris, for a machine to propel 
boats up a stream by tbe force of the current. 10 years. 

•*- T. F. Gttivcboa, Lyons, for a method of weaving, calculated 
to prevent the frauds of dyers. 5 years. 

— B. J. Dubost, Lyons, for a method of towing boats by 
combining steam engines and horses. 15 years 

— Lebihan, £. C. Paris, for a compass to . draw all kinds of 
curved lines. 5 years. 

— Joarhit, Paris, for a method of impressing cloth by the 
steam of water. 5 years. 

— P. Ferrandy Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. 5 
years. 

•^ £. Lasgoraseix, Paris, for various kneading troughs. 10 
years. 

— The brothers Trotte' de la Roche, Mars, for a method of 
pounding and softening hemp for spinning. 5 years. 

— Messrs. €k>ulhier, Strasburg, for a fire engine. 5 years. 

— J. F. Lechartier, Dijon, for a mode of painting in oil, called 
by him, '^ Chrismatography.'^ 10 years. 

— J. Roche, Lyons, for a mechanical boat for internal naviga- 
tion. 15 years. 

— The brothers Guy, Paris, for machines to make bread. 15 
years. 

— Milan^ Jun. Paris^ for an hydrostatic lamp on Girard's prin- 
ciple, 5 years; 
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^o Miizel, Son and Co. Toulouse, for a machiue to unharness 

horses, from a carrage and to trig the wheels at the same 

time. 10 years. 
• — Brossoa, Paris ^ for . a process of rendering porou» stones 

solid and impenetrable to water. 15 years. 
^— Li Riband and J, Weerly, Lyons^ for improi^ements in the 

machines called *^ Jaquarts'' 

— A. Grille t, Paris, for a way of employing hydrogen gas in 
the fusion of irpn ore. 15 years^ 

• — Vonoveu Jun. Paris, for a doll to try men^s clothes on. 5 

years. 
'— E. Felissent, Lyons, for li, drying apparatus with the air 

warmed immediately from the fire. 15 years. 

— P. Averty, Paris, for an hydraulically closed water closet. 
5 years. 

^ — Darche, Paris, for various economical cooking and heating 
. apparatus. 15 years. 

^ P. M. Albret, : Aix, (Bouches du Rhone,) for a receptacle 
for unwinding silk in cods« 5 years. 

— Bodson and Son, M^zier^s, for a method of preparing cleft 
iron for drawing. 10 years. 

• — A. C. J. Fournier, Parif^ for a bee-hive called by him, 
" Ruche naturali&rvie,^' (a naturally shaped hive,) 10 
years. 

•'^^ T. Oxnard, Marseilles, for different modes of preparing 
' brown and white sugar from the raw i and green sorts. 15 
years. 

' — L. £. Tabari^, Mpntpellier, for an .oBuometric method of 
determining the quantity of Alcohol contained in wines. 10 
years. 

— i£.F. Guerin, Pai^is, |br two. hoops .to be added to the can- 
vas fire buckets now in use* 

-^ N. BidremaUj Lyons, for a machine to grind aadmull plais- 
ter, called by him a sifting or perforated milL 5 years. 

— X. Jourdaui^ A^kirch^/pr a loom tp weave all kinds of staffs. 
5 years. 

— Lahore, Paris, for a sy;»tem called by him " Lahoridi,'* for 
mechanical kneading tiK>iighs. 10 years. 

' — E.; F« Vidocq, St. Maudes, near Paris, for Vidocq paper and 
pasteboard composed of ^»mtmal, vegetable, andniiti^rrt^ sub- 
stances, called by l^m *^ Tiles uneiusoeptable of deterioriatiou 
frpm wpt or weaA^t,'* 5 years. 

i«— P. B. Barrow, Paris> for an economical sowing bag, called 
|)y him " Barjrow^a sowing: bag. 10 years. 

*— A. E. B. M. Renaud de Vilback, Montpellicr, for a systom 
. of iron rail rofids^ 15 years. 
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^o J. Byrne, Madden Passy, near Paris, fpr an afy;)ajpatv8 , to 
convert sbtfgiiaiit into running wat^r, ^ihont raising it qjbpve 
it» oatmuIl^TiBl, and tliis by means if ^dficial channels niade 
at the least loss of power possible. ,15 years. 

.-'— « B*. Pope,; Piarisy llbr a neWmethanism^^d disposition of the 
ch«rds' afplttiable to ' different systi^ms o*f piano,ri[brtes. \ 10 
years. 

^^ M: Daninos; Pari», for the tianufacture of men's andwomen's 
hats as well as cftps (casqu^tes) in Cf^tton and cloth, of all 
colours not plaited, to imitate leghorn, ulso for joining silk 
stuffs to cloth or cotton. 10 years. 

i— ••RtiB.'Beaadet^ St. Maizent, for an expeditions ^ooli^g tub 
. oaleiilated for- brewers. 6 years. 

— 4P.,F.*J.-W«lle8taes, Lisle, for a sdf l^leyating , bureau or 
desk. 5 years. 

^-^ C^AIeissounier^ Pilris, for a process' to extract the colouring 
matter from dying woods and vegetables by means of steam. 
>'10 years. 

— A. Gall^, Paris, for an everlasting hitching chain. 10 
yewrs. 

— J. A. Letellier, Paris, for an hydraulic machine, called by 
, him an " Hydi^dynamic." • 10 years. 

'-- Messrs^ Guimberteau and G. Lavigne, Paris, for what they 
call moveable supports with free mpveme^^s for the a^es and 
axietrees of carriages^ todimtnfsh friction and the. necessity 
for grease." 5 years. 

"r^ J. Dubois and Co. Paris, for a machine to pick, peel, ^d 
whiten pepper. 5 years. 

-^ I'he brothers Levasseur, PbHs, for an improved lamp soclcet 
called '^ socket with a superposed stopper. '^ 10 ye^lrs. 

— The Counts- MaUdet artd Siallierdu Piu,^Pari8,Tor jnethods 
' of manufacturing Chinese mother of pearl. iO yi^rs. 

T— »Pj L.. E. Guilliny, Lyons, for a method of giving a deter- 
mined length to skeins of silk which become separated on , the 
winders in proportion as the ppenjng proceeds. 10 years. 

— L. Lafont, Valence a' Agen, tor a clock wUh irregulafr 
works, which he calls "Lafont's Works.*' 5 years. 

' — Bi^onzac, Paris, for an apparatus he calls ^' chimney with 
a moveable hearth.*' 15 years. 

— The- brothers Burat, Paris, for herniary bandages,' wfth a 
fixed cushion and a moveable and broken spring. 10 years.^ 

' — Gerstner, Vienna, represented by Armbnville, Paris, i for 
two kinds of waggons to run on rail ways a little curved. 10 
years. 

< — B. Sensibe, Paris, for carriages with one wheel, called by 
him '^ Adeliennes.'^ 15 yeard. 
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To L. T. Piver^ Paris, for a composition to be used in, the bath 
as well as for washing the hands, called by him ^'snow white." 
5 years. 

— P. 6. A. Guellemard Gruchet, and R. B. Philippe, Bolbec, 
for an oven to bake economically bricks, plaster, lime and 
tiles. 10 years. 

— Tainturier jan. Lyons, for a machine to prevent dyers from 
pilfering silk from the pieces confided to them. 5 years.. 

— C. A. Raymond, Paris, for a contrivance to open and close 
pernqnes at will. 5 years. 

-— P. F. Toussaint, Paris, for a lock with tarn and a half and 
with a doable knob, named by him **' Dicinimic.^' 5 jears. 

— G. Petzold, Paris, for a sqaare cast iron piano-forte, open 
on every side and without a back. 10 years. 

— P. A. Frichot^ Paris, for a process to make sheeting and 
Mosaic ornaments in artificial mable. 5 years. 

— 8. Schurenback, Friburg, represented by Marx Golmar,for 
a way of manufacturing white lead. 

— F. Germion, Paris, for a method of figuring very long lea* 
thers. 5 years. 

— Andrieuz, Paris, for a machine called by him a ** spreader/' 
calculated for peeling and spreading out hemp and flax, lb 
years. 

— A. Kaufmann, Paris, for a file to extripate corns from the 
feet. 5 years. 

— ^Lacoix Salmon, Paris, for improvements in violin instrumoits. 
d years. 

— C. Girondet, Paris, for mechanical presses for type printing. 
5 years. 

— J. M. Lapeyre, Pr^n6ron, for a moveable distilling appara* 
tus. 5 years. 

^- P. A. Keyser, Strasburg, for a musical instrument he calls, 
** Eolion piano-fortes.^' 5 years. 

— J. F. N, Vourlaud, Lyons, for a process to make Cologne 
water, (Eau de Colonge.) 5 year^. 

— B. Giraud, Lamure, for an economical way of baking bread 
by means of. three sorts of ovens warmed by pit-coal. 5 
years. 

— L. Jw Acher, Morey, for a machine with only one head to 
end two ribbons at the same time. 5 years. 

— T. Oxnard, Marseilles, for a method of refining brown and 
wlnite sugar from raw and green. 15 years. 

** P. Laroche, Paris, for a cooking apparatus he calls " The 

Ladies' Kitchen." 5 years. 
— ^ E. Bavigneaux, A. Delarothiere, and F. Taviot, Troyes, for 

a mode of knitting, called ^* The English." 10 years. 
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To P. C. Duponty TroyeSy for a loom to make elastic knitting 
with doable meshes- 5 years. 

— R. Loche, Bordeaux, for a method of making wine. 5 
years. 

— X. RUiot, Paris for an improved lamp socket. 5 years. 

— Bottler Armandy Paris, for clogs with a division, three 
hinges, and Chinese shaped tips, he ealls them ** Chinese clogs'' 
d years. 

— S. Lesoard, Clichy la Garenne, near Paris, for an instrument 
he calls a *^ Mute cleaver " to cut wood fuel. 5 years. 

— T. B. Moudon, T6z6nas, and F. Payre, St. Etienne, for the 
preparation of a matter io be used in silk ribbon weaving. 6 
years. 

— F. Joubert, Paris, for a method of purifying tallow. 10 
years 

— J. A. Fonzi, Paris, for an open apparatus for bumbg coal 
without smoke or smell. 10 years. 

— Messrs. Marret and Cordier, Paris, for frames and household 
embellishments in metal and of every dimension. 15 years. 

— J. P. Praget, Aix (Bouches du Rhdne) for a distilling ap- 
paratus. 10 years. 

— Ji Harris, Paris, for improvements in the construction of 
spheres, applicable to water wheels taking the current from 
underneath, as well as to the wheels of steam and mechanical 
vessels, as a nautical propeller. 15 years. 

— J. C. Ventrass, Paris, for improvements in the construction 
of bellows for forges, founderies, and chambers. 15 years. 

— Coulaux sen. and Co. Molsheim, for improvements in coffee 
mills. 10 years. 

-« O. Pacqueur, Paris, for a new modification of steam engine, 
and an arrangement of boilers, for refining sugars in general, 
as well as making them from beet root. 

^— A. de BouiBsard, Toulon,' for improvements in Gerard's lamp. 
10 years. 

— J. M. C. Dugurt, Paris, for a method of composing and 
printing church and other music. 15 years. 

— A. M. Velleret, Paris, for. a method of rendering the stocks 
0f wheels moveable by the elasticity of the spokes. 10 years. 

— A. F. Dearey, Paris, for electric macliines either of one or 
both fluids. 5 years, 

— Gouin sen. Paris, for an improved dibble seed bag." 5 years. 

— C. L. Petit, Paris, for an instrument he calls '^ felifer '* to 
thread needles. 5 years. 

— £. Lasgorsing, Paris, for sundry mechanical kneading 
troughs. 10 years. 

— O. Lutel, Paris, for applying horse hair to the purposes of 
clothing. 10 years. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



Oipfc«iUDety:ta' f^BBe before oof readers as early as possible the 
whol^ of the Evidence takei^ in th^ House ' f^^ Commons* OH) tte 
Laws of Patents, has necessarily, contract^ the i^pao^ whidh 
should have been occupied ini reporting Fitentis, aiid ialso obmpel- 
ledSoiB to neglect the favours of several Correspondents; we fhaU 
however en.6e»rcntt, in our mat, to appxbpriate g;r^ter space to 
these subjeets. 
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<!^riginal Qtommnnicatiom. 



Art. VL— Oif the Report of the Patent-law Comicittbe* 
To the Editors of the London Journal of Arte^ fyc. 

< 

QiE^TLS]fEN,«*— I have perused the mass of evidence elicited 
mid published by this Cosmmittee of Enquiry with an attention 
piropor4^ioned to the deep interest I feel in the subject of their 
ial^onrs. The importance and extent of the information derived 
from the witnesses, and the dpcuments presented — form ample 
cl^ljiins for the mature delihoration of Parli^ent, and for the 
most decided and early amelioration of a system, every portion 
of which is now publicly proved to be ut^rly incompatible with 
the interests of a manufacturing and cominercial state, com- 
pletely at variance with the common policy of any government, 
waA totaQy contrary to the established xules of protection to 
individual rights and property. Whatever terms—- from expe- 
rience of the extended evil of this system— f have used in de- 
scribing its multiplied and various anomalies, extravagancies, 
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end impositions^ those terms are borne out to the very letter 
by the evidence, separate and united, of a number of respect- 
able individuals, in various stations and occupations, who, how- 
ever they differ upon some main features of remedy, have uni- 
versally shewn and acknowledged the extent of the evil, and 
the necessity of its immediate and efficient correction. 

To attempt the classification of the innumerable facts stated 
in the report and connected documents, under their proper 
heads of injurious operation, would indeed be an Herculean 
task, the exemplification would probably occupy the whole of 
your Journal for two years to come, — long before which period 
I trust this complicated system of wrong will be shaken to its 
foundation, and its ruins form a mere historic notice. The 
Report itself should be read by every man engaged in the pro- 
secution of discoveries, and the advancement of the arts. 

But there ate some matters brought to light of such peculiar 
and antic * extravagancy, that I may be allowed your editorial 
licence to perform their requiem before they are consigned to 
the " tomb of the Capulets." We will refer to the several 
stages of the Petition, and subsequent documents, as described 
by Mr. Abbott, a gentleman in the Petty Bag Office (Report, 
p. 47, et seq.) Mr. Attorney General's classic production, 
called the ** Bill," changes its cognomen, for the purpose of 
shewing its activity in collecting the fees, as fantastically as 
Harlequin does his dress. It is ** Mr. Attorney General's Bill>" 
as the proper father — then " The King's Bill," by adoption — 
then the ** Signet Bill," by grace— then the « Privy Seal Bill," 
without grace; but now comes the legerdemain par excellence; 
it is not converted into " My Lord Chancellor's Bill," yet the 
fees to the old Hanaper and to Mr. Deputy Hanaper, its trusty 
custos, are converted out of the patentee's pocket to the 
amount of 8/. 4^., although there is not a single official act 



* Query ?— " antique*'— possibly Vindicator uses the terms as synony- 
mous.— £d. 
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done, no, not even a scratch of the pen for the extravagant 
charge ; nor does Mr. Deputy even make his appearance bit 
behalf of himself and the '^ Hanaper/' How then is the busi- 
ness managed ? Mr. Abbott explains it. He says (p. 49), 
'^ The Bill originally used to pass another stage, which is now 
dispensed with ; it used to go to theHanaper — to pay the Hanap^r 
fees on it,'' (an important public object, no doubt) ; ** it is 
not now taken to the Hanaper Office.'' The reader's unmysti^ 
fied intellect will naturally draw the inference, that as the Bill 
was formerly taken to the Hanaper to pay the Hanaper fees on it^ 
and that as this stage of the business is now dispiensed with, 
the fees are necessarily dispensed with. A conclusion from 
sound premises may be very logical where fees do not form the 
corollary; e.g. " but the Lord Chancellor's officer, the Clferk 
of the Patents at the Great Seal, receives the Hanaper fees, 
and pays them over." So that even the formal ceremonial 
of the old Hanaper's state is dispensed with, the majesty of 
the Great Seal is proved by its own officers to consist in re- 
ceiving fees, and the intellect and labour of the community are 
to be taxed for keeping up this pretty farce ! ! If this be not 
unblushing charlatanism, I do not know what is. ' I believe 
that upon further investigation the whole family of ^' State and 
Chancery Recipes" will be found as' unessential to the actual 
security of an invention, and the ordinary business of life, as 
is this admirable instance of additional protection given to a 
patent by its not passing to the Hanaper, in order to pay the 
Hanaper fees. 

An extension of the patent to the colonies ^^ is attended with 
no extra trouble, nor is there any separate document/' only an 
addition to the prayer of the petition of the words, ** and 
all your Majesty's plantations and colonies abroad." For this 
heavy duty, the copying of eight words— -nearly 6/. are charged 
at the Secretary of State's and other offices ! ! ! ^ 

The courtly minuet dances performed by the petition, war- 
rants, report, &c. for an Irish patent, between London and 
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Dttblin, occupying. with their eceeq^Hc fanta^ipa i^arly.8ii» 
months (eyen someti/Des twQl^e mouths}, *\ to th^ imminesl 
danger and iu some instances the utter: distraction of. the Irish 
|iatente¥'s righV' are 3tro9gly,and correctly, described, . hy 
Mr* Abbott. He says, (p. 51) with the projter feqlings of a 
man intent upon the interests of his employers, ^* I have often, 
had occasion to remonstrate on the 49ng^ UVdy to .arise from 
that delays aad I hare pressed it in every way I could, but I 
coald never get a patent (Irish) in less than five or six months 
there," 

Now what is the real occasion of this delay ? The retention 
and' performance of unessential frivolities, for the purpose of 
keeping up the payment, of the fees-. As. I have before ob« 
sermi, fantastic operations, and the consequent claim for £ees» 
are interwoven with and integral to the principle of issuing pa^. 
tents. For the fullest proof of this assertion, I will refer the 
reader to the titles and charges of the several officers imd things 
officially concerned in, or presumed to be essential to, the issue 
of patents, as exhibited in the three schedules of .charges for 
English, Scotch; and Irfeh patents, as delivered in by Mr> 
M. Poole, of the Attorney General's Qil) Office (vide p.. 87, .88). 
In each case thei'e are petitions, references, warrants, and re-i 
ports. What service the references, warrants, and reports are, 
except for the gathering in of fees, the manly etidenoe of 
Mr. W. Newton will shew. He says, ^^ Mr. Attorney General 
r^orts that he hasr examined this subject, (upon petition) and 
thinks it will be for the benefit of the country that the King 
should grant the patent,' whereas we all know that tlie Attorney 
General is otherwise occupied, and that he is not at all ac* 
qi^aintedyith any moriS than the petition/'. If this view be 
correct^ whait othisr pdrpose do thes^ reports, references, and 
the warxaats directing thl^m to be ndade,; serve— than to swell 
the amount of oppressive .charges upod inventors. But they are 
integral to the ^ St^tt)" of the great' and little, and private- 
public, — and public:^ rivate, and substituted, and non*6ubsti- 
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tuted Seals. So loog as t^bis useless pftfude of seiU.iiod war- 
TfLi^ is O0ii^eded .as being essential ? to tibe^isec^ilQF of an 
iateotidii-r-go long unj^t the fees' be proyi^ed foF tbe offidenC 
employed. • Bevofseolbe pi»po8^ftiQB.«9dr 4ay» ttie /iw^.sbaU 
nol: be paSd-^^nmaet : tbat l&^y ^are) aotr.^edessary . for Ae 
8eotirity,j9l' an . iDVeiitfoQrHbbe most nzealous advoca^tf of the 
system wiUbeoom^ .qimtdd cefln»cfi to the positional ad- 
vpcate-^tbe utier dwIiUty as respects tbe f^ublto^ of snlgeciiiig 
io vealora. to. aillf Chester. ^State'*iM»&ing8/'' Abolish all the. foes 
to the ^ things/^. atod it wiU be jBO0&ibnn&tliat>theoidinacy 
coihicerns of life may be very well conAoAtad wfitboat .their 
agency. ' 

It may be asked what official document J woald substitate 
for a patent, ^or'the security of Jntentoto, and to what'fomni 
the. claimant of suehjsecurity miist.be en^jected. Previans to 
stating my views upon (Ms important. bearJxig.;of the sttbject, 
I .would request attentbn to a few preliminary . posilao^s, and 
the reader's fair unbiassed condderatioa of .them.beibrehe.se- 
jecta the substitute! propose. I have demonstrated in a 
former letteir, that the principle of iihe ilatir of England .ac^ 
kttowjbdges that there is an inherent. property iniatelleetua]^ 
labor, independent of, and distinct firom the organiz^matter 
or fofm iU. which it mi^y be exhibited; aiid. that when, atudi 
labour and dull .are actually embodied,.the laW ^onaiders erary 
s.ach pQoditction Jis i property entitled (^ its.proleGtioa. lihaA 
not :theii ' sei^n . the excellent declaration v/hkih . precedes the 
enactmtot .of the Fren^e^ patent la;|S0-«f(BepQr<.App.'I>.)><lt 
would forms beautiful modelfor aprnamUe to.tbe act whi^ 
we trust will, amfeliorate vonr. aystem. iThePretidi declaraSlios 
aesciftb and announces the broad principles upon jwhioh .alono, 
(in my" humble judgment),. any amendment can be effected in 
our plitent lilwa, that shall combine the true interests of the 
public with the }u8t rights and reasonable claims of inventors. 
After the opening forms, it runs thus, " Considering that every 
new idea, the manifestation or development of which may be- 
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come useful to society, belongs originally to him who hss 
conceived it, and that it would be to attack the rights of man 
in their essence not to regard a discovery in industry, (i. e. in 
useful arts and manufactures) as the property of its author ; 
considering at the same time, how much the want of a positive 
and authentic declaration of this truth may have contributed 
hitherto to discourage French industry, by occasioning the 
emigration of many distinguished artists, and by causing a great 
number of new inventions, from which this empire ought to 
have drawn the first advantages, to pass to foreign countries, — 
considering in short, that all the principles of justice, of public 
order, and of national interest, require imperatively that for 
the future the opinion of ' French citizens respecting this 
speciesr of property should be fixed by a law, which shall 
protect and render it sacred, — It is deecred as follows ;'' — &c. 

Here are principles of legislation announced — sound, broad, 
efficient, all-pervading principles that excite the warm sympa- 
thies of the benevolent mind — ^that flash upon the understand- 
ing with joyous conviction — ^that captivate the imagina/tion 
with a beau-ideal of- elevation and dignity and. benignity in 
Government — ^and that lead the people to cordial, cheerful; and 
something like filial obedience to institutions framed for their 
realrprotection, and evident advantage; principles of legislation 
that triumphantly assert and support the rights of man, and 
firmly establish justice, public order, and national interests. 
Would to God that governments could see generally that it is 
only upon such principles^hat men ought to be governed — -that 
upon such principles authority ' and obedience form an indis- 
soluble compact. All the '^ Whereases'' of the thousands of 
British acts of Parliament which have passed since the Bill of 
Bights, do not contain one thousandth part of the cheering 
announcement which adorns this preamble ; it should be placed 
in letters of solid gold in both our Houses for their foture 
guidance in legislation. I hope I may be excused for offering 
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this bint— from every appearance of the times> it may become 
▼ery serviceable. 

Now let any. rational and. unbiassed man determine with Mm- 
self, whether the principles announced in the preamble of the 
French law of patents, should or should not be the . guides for 
the. legislative amendment of our own. . I. think every such man 
must acknowledge, that those principles should. a/(0»»e form the 
basis of our enactments for the security of inventions. If ao, 
the entire system of patents under the seals, with its offices^ 
proceedings, antiquated claims, heavy fees, and useless formali- 
ties,, cannot form, the basis of a real protection to inventive 
talent, because it is a system of exclusion to all who cannot 
afford the fees, and pay the expenses. of the numerous forms — 
always considering those fees . and formalities essential and in- 
tegral to the issue of patents under the seals. 77ie rights of 
poor inventors cannot be protected by any modijlcation of 
ihe present laws of patents. 

Patents and the formalities of obtaining them are suitable to 
etate occasions only ; the fees and the duties performed or un- 
performed, do not in those instances affect the, gaining of sub- 
sistence or property by labour and. ingenuity. . But patents 
under the seals, are in their very nature and constitution unfit 
for the ordinary purposes of commercial pursuits ; discoveries 
and inventions, must be . considered in the present state of the 
world as commercial pursuits. Protection to property in in- 
ventionSy therefore y should be given by a single document in 
the simplest formy and procurable with the least possible delay y 
trouble and eapenee. This . course will alone equally protect 
and render sacred. the. property of the poor as well as the rich. 
It .could never have been contemplated by the framers of the 
act of. monopoly in 1623, that patents for inventions would be- 
comie a source of extravagant emolument to the Crown and 
Chancery officers ; or. that the forms, questions, and decisions 
relating to patent property in inventions, should in time gene- 
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rally affect the mcist important manufactmliig and commerciat 
interests of this vast Empire. 

Mr. Wyatt stated that only one or two patents were obtained 
in the time^ 6f IQng Jaaie». (Report p: lOa.) In the Appendix B: 
p. 2109 there b an acconnt of all the patlmts-lbr inventions 
granted' In Englaudi £rom thir ^me of King ChUttes 9d. In ten 
years, from 167^ to ICSfly fortyHMven patents were issned'; 
average under five< per annum. In foar years of James ti. 
eighteenpaienls ; airerage four and half. . In William and Mai-y 
IS89 to 1701 9 thirteen years, one hundred, and five patents; 
average «ight It is observable that diiring tlMree yeaaw in the 
l^ginning of tlieir reign, ihe^ annual issue averagestwenty '; daring 
the lai^t three years pf William, only.thfee.: the cause of 
such a gi'eat decline may be worth ascertaining. The fimt 
year of Queen Anne and Itlso her ninth absolutely left the great 
Hana^er^ Us Officars, and those of the state without a singly 
invention-patent fee ; poor gentlemen, they must have been ab«- 
soliitely starving, if the state had not otherwbe provided for 
them. Two other years of Anme only produced one pat^ited 
inventiob each, and the average of her twelve yeacs was but 
two per aimum, 26 patents only being ifsued ; whether she di»- 
coursiged'all af^andtnveiUi&n, or whether the lawyers discouo- 
tenaneed'it^r-'^ Othello's occupation was gone '" the great and 
little seals were not then in request for the protection of industry. 
Their ofiicers would have forgotten their calling, and the old 
Hanaper would have rotted^ for want of fees to teipair it, had 
it not b^en for a few iBleVations of Commoners to the peerage, 
and poMeal^ grants 'of eto wn lands to favorites. Doring^tliir*' 
teen yearsof George 1st, fronil 1714 to 1726, ninety one patents 
were sefaled'; average seven; In the reign of George the 2d, 
from 1727 to tl69f a period of tMrty threie-years, two hundred 
and fiifty four patents ; a.vertige seven and a half. I will dir 
vide tho long reign of his late Alajesty into three periods, for 
the purpose of showing the progression of applications for 
patents. — 
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1760 to 1779 •• 20 years 488 p&t^nts ; average 24 ^ per anu. 

1780 to 1799 ..20 1118 ^ 55 » 

1800 to 1819 .. 20 ^ 2038 — ^ ^— 102 — 

Daring the present reign. 
1820 to 1828 .. 8 1318 — — - ■ n 146 . 

From a careful perusal of the ahoTe calculation, it is eirident 
that at the rate of ahput 7P/. per English patent which is re- 
ceived hy the several officers in charges and fees, regular and 
extra^ (independent of the stamp duties and agents' charges,) 
an enormously increasing tax is levied upon inventors in support 
of a system which is totally inapplicahle to their occasions, and 
most onerous in its formalities. The Irish and Scotch pa- 
tents issued, are about thirty-four per annum, made up pre^ 
cisely of the same absurd duties> no-duties, extravagant charges, 
and antiquated pretensions. In the Scotch *^ substitution" for the 
Great Seal^ besides the warrants, reference, and report amount- 
ing to 20/. there are M.M. the director, 15/. clerk^ 71. lOs* 
translator, another ditector, servant, livery-and-'lace, and extras 
in my Lord Advocate's department, altogether 25/. 0^. 7^» ; 
then the Great Seal's '^ substitute," my Lord keeper 6/. 13^. 4d, ; 
deputy, 2/. 10^ ; usher and appendee, another deputy, wax, extras 
&c. &c. total, 15/. Os. 9^. These Scotch are close reckoners* 
I suppose the odd half-penny fees are of high antiquity. • All 
this is without English and Scotch agencies, joumies, stamps, 
^c. Indeed in the article of stamp duties, the Scotch patent is 
particularly favoured ; an English patent pays in duties to 
government' the excessive sum of 41/. 4^. total; the Irish 
26/. Ss. 4d, ; the Scotch patent goes comparatively scot-free, it 
pays in stamp duties total only 6/. lOs. yet it is at least as se- 
cure as the others are. High duties are therefore not essen- 
tial to the security of a patent, as those sophi appear to think, 
who state, that for the interests of patentees they see no objec- 
tion to' the price of patents being higher. Upon the same logi- 
cal principle, it would be for the interest of bread-eaters, that 
bread should be higher, and for those who want blankets, shawls. 

Vol. IV. — Second Sbriss. * l l 
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coats^ shoes, &c.t1iat tbey should pay 50 per cent, more than 
they do, for those articles. 

We are certainly progressing in the axioms of political eco* 
nomy, and may possibly find, as oar intellectual gas lights bum 
clearer, that it will tend to the incitement of industry and the 
extension oif commerce, that government should take a// the 
proceeds for state purposes. The population will then have 
only the trouble of enjoying gratis the hecatombs of roast beef 
and libations of ale provided without their care by a paternal 
government, as did the old Romans when their Consuls, Caesars 
and Pheezars opened the public granaries, and set the fountains 
running with pure Tuscan juice, in commemoration of a ■ ' - ^ g 
accouchement, or the deification of a horse. 

I am led to these observations by the conflicting views 6f 
several of the witnesses before the Committee, upon the subject 
of the price or cost at which a patent for inventions should be 
fixed. The extraordinary position, and to my uninformed judg- 
ment — ^the irrational grounds, which the advocates of high priced 
patents take may be allowed by your indulgence to form the 
subject of a future communication. When this most impor- 
tant feature of the investigation is disposed of, I purpose laying 
before the public the general outlines of my proposal for the 
efficient and cheap security of all property in inventions, ujion 
one plain, broad, just, and all-embracing principle, viz. thai all 
property in inventions is equally sacred and entitled to an equal 
protection from the law. Your's, &c. 

VINDICATOB. 



Art. VII. — Mr. Aris, on an Instrument for Ili.u8trjl- 

TING TBB PrINGIPLSS OP RsFRACTION. 

To the Editors, of the London Journal of Arts,^c. 

Gbvtlemen, — ^l beg leave to propose, through the mediiun 
of yqur Joumal> a simple mechanical contrivance or instrument, 
which I think might be very usefully employed for the purpose 
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fl|f Ulustrating the principles of refraction in a general way ; it 

would be particularly useful to teachers of the science of op* 

tics and to those who give public lectures. Your insertion of 

the description and figure in your scientific work, will particu* 

laxly oblige. 

Gentlemen, yonr's, 

J. R. Arm. 

Sun Fire Office. 

Let a, b, fig. 9, Plate X. represent the boundary of two^ 
transparent mediums, the upper one rare and the lower dense,, 
the lines tf, c, a ray of light incident at c,— -«, h, the refracted 
ray-wi, f, J, *, a circle the radius equal to c, rf, — rf, c,f, the 
angle of incidence ; h, c, s, the angle of refraction ; ef, fn, the 
sme of the angle of incidence, and », h, the sine of refraction. 

Any angle of incidence and the proportion that the sine of 
refraction bears to the sine of incidence in any medium being^ 
given, the angle of refraction may be found mechanically by 
the instrument represented in the plate, where /*, g, — g, h, and 
^9 0, represent three levers all equal to the radius e,f and con- 
nected together by the centres /, gy h, and c, which with the 
ladius c,f, forming the parallelogram c, /, gy h, one side of 
which g, hf having a groove down the middle of it ; d. c, /, a 
k^er equal to the diameter of the circle a, /, 9, «, having a 
number of holes or divisions from c, to /y-rP* * screw which 
passes through one of the holes, and also into the groove in the 
8>de gy hy of the parallelogram, or what would be preferable, a 
slider with a screw to pass into the groove in gy h. 

Now to determine the position of the refracted ray, for ex* 
^^ple, in passing from air into water, the sine of refraction 
^^^S |> or ^6 of the sine of incidence, place the pin in the 
^ole which stands against j or ^6, and letting it also pass inta 
the groove in gy hy or move the slider till the pin stand against 
the division 75, then move the lever, dy c, /, to the angle of 
incidence^ the end dy describing the arch of the circle X dy but 
the point p, moving in the arch of the circle qyPyfy which is 
!» ^t 75 of the radius of the circle a, d,fy the sine o,py of the 
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angle 8, c, p, will also be | or^ 7^ of the sine d, m, of the 
angle rf, e, /. 

Now the use of the parallelogram is to transfer the sine o,p, 
firom its place in the circle q^ p, r, to n,hy in the circle s, hy h. 
Which takes place in consequence of the side gy h, being always 
parallel to the diameter 8y Cy fy and the point h, being always 
in the circumference of the circle 9y hy by the side Cy hy of the 
parallelogram will therefore always represent the refracted ray ; 
and if the lever dyC, ly be moved with any given velocity, the 
side Cy hy of the parallelogram will move with the correspond* 
ing velocity of the refracted ray ; the point hy being always in 
the circumference of the circle 8y hy by and always |, or 76 of the 
distance of the point dy from the diameter 8y Cy f. 

When the lever dy c, I, coincides with the surface a, by of the 
medium, the angle of refraction will be the greatest. When 
the line hy Cy represents the incident ray, and is placed so as to 
make the refracted ray e, d, coincide with the surface 4i, by 
then the angle s, Cy hy is the greatest that a ray of light will 
pass out from the dense medium to the rare. If the angle be 
greater it will not pass out at all, being totally reflected, the 
angle of reflection being equal to the angle of incidence. 

Those parts of the instrument that represent the incident 
and refracted rays, may be in front of a wooden plane painted 
black, and the other parts may either be <;oloured black, or 
placed behind the plane with a communication through the 
centre to the parts in front. 

When the boundary of the two mediums is a curve, as in 
6g. 10, one of these instruments may be applied to each point 
of incidence in the curve, the line f, «, coinciding with the 
perpendiculars to the curve at the points of incidence c ; the 
levers d, c^ in this figure represent divergent rays incident at c, 
which by refraction are rendered parallel. If the levers d, e, 
be placed in any other position as parallel and convergent,^ the 
levers Cy hy will always represent the corresponding refracted 
rftys whether they be either divergent, parallel or convergent 
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To John Levers^ of the tovm of Nottingham, Machinist, 
for his having invented or found out certain Improve- 
ments in machinery for making Lace, commonly called 
'' Bobbin ot^^."— [Sealed 18th December, 1828. 

SPECIFICATION. 

^' Thjese improYements in machinery for making lace 
consist Ln a certain combination and arrangen>ent of rnech* 
anism to be adapted to lace machinefi^ <K)n8tructed upon 
the princi|>le commonly called or known by the name of 
Lever*s principle, which improyements are designed to 
communicate the required morements to all the working 
parts of the machine from any rotatory first-mover, in*, 
stead of actuating the parts by hand as heretofore. . 

^* As the movements of all the working parts of an or- 
dinary Lever^s machine are well understood by practical 
mechaliics, it is unnecessary for me to explain the con- 
structions and motions of those parts by which the threads 
are twisted and the meshes of the net formed ; I shall 
therefore merely describe the new mechanism by which • 
the several parts of the machine are put in operation, by 
means of any rotatory first-mover ; referring to the same 
by their respective name, as already known. The drawi* 
ingB hereto attached, (see Plate X.) do not represent a 
perfect machine, but only the frame and the principal 
working parts to which motion is to be communicated 
when the machine is put in operation either by hand or 
rotatory power. Fig. 1> is a front view of the machine 
with the improvements shown, attached to the different 
parta to which they are intended to give motion. Fig. 2, 
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h the right band end view. Fig. 3, is a section taken 
transTersely throi^ fiff. I^ at the dotted line a^ a, and 
fig. 4, is a section taken in the same direction at b, b ; 
a^ is a rotatory shafts to which motion is to be communi- 
Cfited by a rigger b, and band leading from a steam engine 
or any other first-mover, or by die crank rod c, to be driven 
by hand. At the end of this shaft there is a spur wheel 
d, taking into a similar wheel e, which last mentioned 
wheel is locked to the principal crank shaft /, but occa- 
sionally turns loosely upon it as its axle. There is affixed 
to this wheel s, a pinion g^ taking into a larger wheel h, 
upon tlie lower sbfift «v The rotation of the crank shafty*, ac- 
tuates Ae parts called the joints of the machine and all 
the parts coniieoted to them, by which the threads are 
twisted to form the meshes of the net. 

The rotation of Ihe shaft t, gives the proper motion 
of the point bars for taking up the twist, and of the pusher 
bars for dividing the bobbins and carriages. 

In the operfttipns of a Lever* s machine, it is well known 
that therp are five impelling actions given at distinct in- 
tervals, four of them by the hands of the opemtor for the 
purpose of forming, the twist, and the fifth by the foot 
upoua ti^eadle for effecting the taking up and dividing; 
consequently the shaft /*, which drives the mechanism 
for producing the twist, must turn four timeq to effect its 
clijeets, and Uien remain quiescent while the shaft i, is 
moving the point bars and dividing. 

.Having thus described generally the principal move- 
ments of the machine, I now proceed to explain the man- 
ner of effecting the interrupted movement of th^ shaft /: 
that is the means by which it is ,made to revolve foiir 
times^ and then ta stand still for a space of tiipe equal 
to one revolution. 

. Tbere is affixed to (he crank shaft/, ihe guide piece A, 
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calnyingabblt/^ vrfaichbohis forced ontwiirdsfbya Bptmff. 
the ouiet end of tfaisi)olt I, takes into a staple m^ &x4A to 
the side of the wheel e/as in figs. 5, and 6, and by that 
means the shaft /, and the wheel e, are locked together, 
consequently when so connected the crank shaft /^ re- 
volves with the ' Wheel ^, which is the cas6 during f otfr 
successive rcTolutions. 

In the section fig.' 3, the cranks n, n, are shown con- 
nected by the pieces o, o, to the elongated arms of the 
joints p, p, and as the cranks revolve they move the 
joints backward and forward^ and g^ve the required mo- 
tion to all the parts connected thereto^ by which the 
twisting of the threads is effected. 

After every fourth revolution of the wheel e, one of the 
tappets qy q, comes in contact with the pin or stud 
Ty on the spring bolt l, as shown in fig. T^ and as they pass 
the centres it raises the bolt out of the staple my an4 the 
wheel and pinion being now unlocked, turn freely round 
on the crank shaft, leaving the shaft stationary, and con- 
sequently the working parts quies($^t. At thifr time' a 
cam Sy on die shaft i, near the middle of Ihe machine, ads 
against' the lever^^ (see ^g. 4,) which lever is c(Hiiie6ted 
by a pin and slot to' the bar Uy sliding through gnide 
pieces, and by the raising of Ais lever the ehd' &f die btft 
Uy is brought up behind the back lan<fiiig bar d, and holds 
it steaddly while the calhriages are divided ; at the samb 
time also, another cam Wy on the same shaft working 
against the lever Xy raises^ the vertical sliding bar y, and 
its end, acting agahist liie bent arm attadied to the bdck 
pusher' bar z, gives it the Required motion for dividing the 
carriages. When the wheel (?, has performed an entiire 
revolution sliding upon the crank shaft, the inclined plaiti 
of the staplcTTf, passing under the end of the bblt, allows 
tHe bolt to slip into the hole or socket of the staple, by 
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which the Orank shaft, and the wheel are again locked, te* 
gether> and continue so for ibe next four revolution&> and 
so on. Figs. 2, and 8, being views of the end of the mjir 
chines^ shew the manner of working ihe point bars by caoM 
and levers, and the Dawson^s wheel for giving the lateral 
or slogging motions to the guide bars and comb bars ;.but 
these last mentioned parts are not claimed as forming any 
part of my present invention. — Inrolled in the Rolls 
Chapel Office, June, 1829. 

Specification drawn by W. Newton < 



To Isaac Brown, of Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, in 
the county of Middlesex, Watch Maker, for certain 
Improvements applicable to Watches, and other horo- 
logiccd Machines. — [Sealed 23d September, 1829.] 

Thb objects proposed under this Patent are, 1st, a method of 
winding up the works of a watch or other time-keeper, without 
a key, by means of a connection between the besel of the case, 
that is, the ring which holds the glass, and the going barrel, or 
the going fusee ; 2d, certain modes of connecting these watches 
or time-keeper with an alarm, in order to discharge the alarm 
at any given time ; and 3dly, a contrivance by which the case 
of a watch is rendered . neater in appearance, by dispensing, 
with the knuckle joint, at which it is usually opened. The 
invention b shewn in Plate XI, and is described in the following 
words :^ 

SPECIFICATION. 

** My improvements consist, in the first place,, of a new 
mechanical arrangement applicable to winding up watches, and 
other borological machines, and the manner in which the skme 
19 produced, applied, and carried into effect, is as follows :«-*• 
When the watch to be wound is what is termed a going barrel, 
my contrivances applicable thereto will be best understood by 
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referring to fig. 1, which, represents a watch with a going har^ 
rel, to which my invention is applied, the dial heing removed, 
that the new works may be seen ; a> is the barrel ratchet, 
iHiich keeps np the mainttdning power. It Is larger than is 
generally made nseof, in order 'to gain power ; 6, is the click 
that takes into the ratchet, and prevents its retnm, and c, is 
the click spring yd,d, is the winder corresponding .with the 
teeth of the ratchet, consbting of a circular rim, with an in- 
ternal circular ratchet a. > 

The winder is generally made of steel, about half the thick- 
ness of the spaee between the pillar plate and dial, (but it may 
be made of brass or any other hard mettle that will stand.) 
The winder is let into the bezel of the case, and when the be- 
zel is properly attached to the watch-case^ the winder should 
be just free of tho pillar plate, and is fastened to the bezel by 
means of screws or pins, or it may be cemented as most con- 
venient. The squares, at e, &, e, are small studds to support 
the dial at its proper, distance from the pillar plate. The 
small circles elose to the squares represent the holes to receive 
the dial. feet, which may be pinned in the .ordinary way, or it 
may be secured by a. screw. through the face of the dial ; the 
connection of the bezel and the fashion of the. case will be bet- 
ter seen at fig. 39, where I have given a section of the case, 
that it may be better understood. 

Jn this figure a, a, is the bezel, having a projecting rim un- 
derneath, at o, o, the. out-side edge of which is turned with a 
slant in the form of a dove-tail, and fits, into, a groove in the 
case>at i, t\ The. bezel is represented as raised out of the 
groove that it may be. the better 6e.en. 

The way in which the bezel is -prevented from rising out of 
its bed, when .the watch is together, is by means of three or 
more screws, as represented at p, passing through the edge of 
the case . at equal distances ; the points of which come against 
the slanting edge, or dove-tail of the underneath projecting 
rim of. the bezeLand prevents its rising out, and at the same 
time allows the bezel to be moved round. 
Vol. IV.-*Sbcond SBRiif. * m m 
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I Mmietfanes use tliree steel atuds, as represented ilt gy g^ gy 
fig. 1 9 which are eerewed to the plate, and proji^ot over the 
wiader so as to let the winder md?e easj<; b^ fig. 29, Is the 
harrel ratchet ; c, e, the wiqder ; d^ the movement plaete ; I?, the 
hottom of the case, and gy the glass. Nt>w by examining 
^g. 1, it will be erident that when the hezel'df the csise A, A, 
(to which the winder dy dy is affixed) is moved roqnd in a cirr 
cular direction, froin right to left, the teeth of the wf nder wiU 
take into the teeth of the ratchet a, whieh is fixed on the aqnare 
of the barrel arbour, and will cause the barrel arbonr to turn 
and the main spring of the watch to be wound np. 

But when my contrivances are to be applied to the wiadinl; 
up of a fusee watch, it makes d material alteration, as' it will be 
clearly understeod by Reference to the fig. &• 

In this instance tf, a, is the winder with internal wheel-teeth; 
by is the winding wheel, whieh revolves on a small h<^ow cy*- 
linder, rising from a steel plate, let into the pillar plate of the 
watch and secured by three screws, so that the cylinder does 
not project higher than t]ie plate more than the tlnckneae of 
the bottotn of the winding wheel } fig^ 8, is si pers^ieetlve vicfw 
of the steel plate i^th its cylinder ; fig. 4, is a detached view 
of tlie winding wheel with its click and spring, and fig. 6, is a 
section of i^he same. Now If wfil be seen by refenftnCe to fig« 2, 
that the square of the fusee ^mes through the cylinder^ (on 
which the idnding wheel revolves^ and rises' so much 4bo^e it 
08 to receive tfie winding raichet; Cy which is fixed upon the 
square and Secured by means of a pin through the eiid. 

I #ould here observe, that the winding rfttohet is perfectly 
free of the winding wheel, so that when the ilindihg frfieel 
click i$ removed or lifted out of the teeth of the ratchet 9, it 
will allow the fusee to move in any direction. Now it wiU be 
evident that when the bezel of the watch (to which the winder 
is attached) is moved round from left to right, the teeth of the 
winder, acting in the winding wheel, will cause it to iwdlve en 
the cylihder, and the cHek of the winding wheel falling uto 
the winding ratchet, will cal'ry the ratchet round also, whieh. 
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behif fixed lipoid tlie ftiase square^ will wbd Titp the JK^sin spring 
<rf the wateh. 

Wlien tie watch » thud wound up, unleso the cMck of th^ 
wmdiDf nfheel b, is lifted out of the winding fstchet o, the 
wateh oamiot go. I therefore raise the click id the following nuuH 
BOr : d, df are llro steel stads> a side Tiew of one of which is 
giveB al fig. 6, they are sotewed to the plate and j^rojeet over 
the winding wheel : in an 4»bliqn& directiouy as shefwn hi ^%. 2 ; 
the points pf thefse atnds bemg free of the wlndlag wheel elick* 
The iiibs at (he points bear Ughtly on the bottom of the wind* 
iBg wheel, and pfreteat. it rising off the eyiinder. Inhere is 
also, prejeethig from tl^e point of the click, a fine eireidar 
spring,, the extremity of whidi lE^tands further from the cesitre 
than the click or click-spriag, (as seen at fig, 4,) consequently, 
dufing the operation, of win^g", this spring is bent iHM^'Wrd as 
it passes either of the studs ; but if the bezel be t^lmed m ad 
oppoeite direction, or from right to \fit, the dib of dther stud 
takes inside the said spring and lifts the click out of the wmd- 
iag ratchet, aid when the point of the stud tom&A lA contact 
with ^ point, or end of the click, it will gb no* furtlier in 
that direetieti. I also put a* pin in the windii^ wheel, at a lit- 
tle d£fi(taiiee fiK»m the dick, to present its Ibing lifted too high. 

ity refer^^le td fig. 4, it will b^ seen that the Small spiii^, 
projecting fros^ the cfi^, is a litUe enlarged near the point of 
the olickj s^ that when the nib or the stud has passed over 
the enlargement, it may not so cfasily move badk again, which 
is tH prevent the winder from^ retifrning by: the \teariitg of the 
watch In th^ p^ncket. But I prefer a stop workj such as iS'gene- 
rally used to mos(t stop watches, wMch may be intrdduced at 
any ecnvenient part. 

In fig. %y gy riepresentd the stop work, the pohit of the arm 
tfl^dng is tier teeth of the wim^r, n^hinh pr^vetfts^ t&e bezel fh>m 
moving durkg t1^ wei^ting; ^ the^ watch. 

I do* tt^t always* niakc the^ <wfnd4!lr to move in one dhrectiim, 
. during the opemtion cf vilhldbg, bnt f sometimes adopt the 
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following plan, wluch is mora simple kad cheaper than the one 
just described ; a, a, fig. 7> is the wmding rack frame^ wbick 
moves on a screw pivot or falcrnm at g ; near the outer edge of 
this frame at h, are two pins, and there is a short projecting 
arm from the bezel at n^ which comes betwixt the two pins; so 
thatiby, moving the bezel the said frame is made to move back- 
ward, and forward on its fulcmm, the distance of which naove- 
ment is regulated according to the length of the winding rack 
^^ which may be done by having another projecting arm from 
the [bezel as at t, and two stops or pins, as at p, q, let into the 
plate. The winding rack when in the position as represented in 
the. drawing, with its back end riesting against the frame as at 
«, is a perfect segment from the pivot or fnlcmm at g, and is 
coimected with the frame by means of two arms t», «, one end 
of each of which are fastened to the rack and the other end to 
the- frame by means of screw pivots, on which they move easily; 
the arms; standing in rather oblique directions to the fulcrum 
of the 'frame at ^. ' 

. Now it will be evident that when the bezel of the case is 
moved from right to left, it will cai'ry the winding rack with 
its frame, in the same direction, and the rack- teeth taking into 
the teeth of the winding ratchet c, (Which is fixed on the fusee 
square,) will move the ratchet round as many teeth' as there 
are teeth of the rack brought into action ; but when the frame is 
turned back again, the inclined side of the rack teeth coming 
against the inclined side of the ratchet teeth, the rfusk will be 
forced up and will pass back again without loving the ratchet. 
< There-is a fine spring at «, screwed to the rack frame, the 
point of which, presses against the end of one of the arms that 
projects a little beyond the screw pivot ; the spring is intended 
to bring back the rack to its bearing at 8, after it is past the 
ratchet. Thus by a reciprocating motion of the bezel back- 
ward and forward, the watch may be wound up, after which 
the bezel must be moved back till the arm t, comes close to 
tlie stop p, at which time the rack will be quite free of* the 
ratchet, and allow the watch to go. 
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In order to make the rack rise better out of the mtchet when 
the bez6l Is thus brought back to its stop p, put a pin in the 
end of the rack' at o, which projects into a segment grooTO in the 
plate at d, considerably wider than the pin, and of such length 
that the pin in the tack shall stop against the end, a little be- 
fore the arm i, of the beasel reaches the stop p. Thus the rack 
will be thrown out of the ratchet teeth, and will fall in when 
the watch is wound. '. But there, must also be a stop work used 
of the same description as that represented at gy fig. 2, to pre- 
jrent the besel. from. moving when wearing the watch in th^ 
pocket. 

I also adopt the following plan of winding up a fusee watch, 
which is perhaps more simple than either of the foregoing, it 
will.be understood by reference to ^g. 30 ; a, a, is the winder 
£xeA to the bezel as in fig. 2 ; 2> is the winding wheel fixed on the 
fusee arbour ; ^, is an intermediate wheel turning on a pivot 
screwed into the arm or lever i2, which has its fulcrum at c. 
The end of this arm may project a little outsiide of the case, 
or be connected to a slider on the edge of the case ; so that by 
moving the end of the lever or slider, the intermediate wheel 
may be thrown in and out of gear with the winding wheel ; but 
from the position of the fulcrum of the lever it will always be 
in action with the winder a, a. When the watch is to be wound 
the weel c, is to be moved into gear with the winding wheel b, 
and by turning the bezel the watch will be wound: up ; after 
which the. intermediate wheel must be thrown out of gear by 
■moving the slider the reverse way. 

Of course it will be understood that the besel of these 
two last winders are screwed in the groove or bed, on the. same 
iplan as that described above. I would also observe, I have in- 
troduced the motion wheels into the drawing, figs. 1, 2, and 7, 
merely to show the situation of the wheels, as I do not propose 
4uiy alteration either in size or number to what is generally 
vsed. 

But to make the watch as ftit as possible with a going 
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fasee, I if«Bmr« the perpetual ratchet atid |^g eprkg Ifotn 
betwixt thd gte$i wheel atd futee braili,. or Bpm\ havrel (wfatte 
they are invaHably placed), to the imder lide of the groat 
wheel. The pkA I h4i^ adopted k «« folkmv, and wUl he 
naderstood by referMce to the driwing \ Hfg.fi, is the aadeiiide 
4»f tlie great whed>^> e, h the ehik or elroiAir reconto ^^otr e 
the petfpotual rat4hety whioh ie suAdoiitly 'dec^ ^to preveiat Ate 
ratehet teeCh from iMm^ aheve the Mirfaoo 0f the wheid, an 
will he pe^c^iVid by the soetion of i^m whcel^ fig* 12. The 
ratchet renrolves apoa a i^e tiumed out of the wheel ia the of^ 
dinary way. Within this sink there is a groove b, to reediro tht 
going dpring^ fig* 9> one end of which ie piaaod ittUt ih» gt&A 
wheel, and the ether end iirto the perpetoal ratohet ; fig. 10, is 
the perpetaal ralchety iritti its ellcks and -eprkigt, ti^ teeth of 
which t%M on th^ under cMe> aiid jkot oa tl^e^ edge #9 is lie 
usaal way; fig* 1^> lea section of the saine; fig. 11, lit the 
fnsee ratchet ; fig. 14, is a^^on of thetame^ 

The fadce ie p«t together in the following maaner ; -Amt^ tke 
great wheel Is pat on the fiosee ; n^it iho perpe^ial epringlB 
put into its groove b ; the perpetnal ratehet is nett pat 00, and 
last of all the ftMe ntfehet, which is pianed to the ta<te 
arhetEir, so aO not to hoM the petpetaal ratchet too tight* - • 

Now thew<ay hi which the spring detaiit acts apoa Hke 
^pcrpetttal ratchet (a side ^ew of which detaat is Oeen at ig. 
15), wOl be imdenitood by reference to fig. 10, which show^ 
thAt (fide of the pkte nejit to the died* Tlie fus^ ie eeen 
through the third wheel sink ;; 0, is th« giwt Wheel ; 4, the p^r- 
petdat ratehet With its cMcke ^nd ilpriags, and c, the fusee 
nitchet< The luring detaat is let -iato a groore in the phttv^ at d, 
so WA the hook ^ the sprfaiig efhaH bear lightly on the teeth of 
the perpotoal ratchet; h^nce it must be evident that the spring 
detant win allow the perpetual ratchet to pass in one dixoctioa, 
httt not ia th^ other, as the hook will tiJce hold i^t the tecA 
and prevent its return. By this arrangement I gain as madi 
height in the fusee as the thickness of the perpetual ratcM. 
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J will Wre oi^pl^ii thp w(iy in whicl^ my lceyleJ99 winding 
iieatcb^a avf pu^togetb^r and taken to p^eqea, which is as follows; 
After th9 loorem^ts ot the vratch arer put togetb^i* in the cht- 
4wanr way, I'£»9t^yl tbem into the aa^i^ by mecins of scnrews^ or 
otherwise after which (if it bej^ fn^ee wvA^h) I screw on the 
fmtU steel plate witji its cylinder, through which the fusee 
square comes ; next X put the winding wheel en tbe cylinder and 
secure 1^ in its pli^fsi^ by its two stnds ; I then pin the winding 
ratchet on the fnsee arbour ; afiber whicb I put on the bezel with 
its UrUidera,' wb^h is /lacnred from jcising ont of its groove as 
before e:|:ptei9ed« The djal is next put on and then the ha^ds^ 
nfber which the g)939 is snapped into the bezel. 

When the wat^ is to be t^ikm tc> pieces agam> I first 
tffke eiit i^ g^s by jotroducing ^ sniajl wire up- a hole th^t is 
flK^de thproiigh the befiMl agitinst tbe edge of the glass, its repre- . 
ssnted at o, fig. fK9p wbi^ will throw oEt the glass ; I then take 
off the hands^ then the dial, &c. 

To make the watcli case look uniform and neat, there being 
no joint tortbe sliding bevel^ I do awi^y with the outside joint of 
Ihe bottom of the case> by introducing what I sh^U cell a spring 
knuckle, whi<A is not seen from the outside^ 

Thie i^ontrivunce is shewn at fig. 17 ^ a, is the bottom of 
file ease that contains the spring knuckle ; i, ^, is the spring, 
ifWch is 9sa4e in a In^lf circle to suit the si^ of the case ; it is 
rather thick towards the ^nds where it is fastened to the bot- 
tom iof the case, either by screws ; oar otherwise, the other part 
of tii^ ppring is rather thin till it comes near the knuckle, so 
tbnA it gives way with very little pressure. The knuckle stands 
iugher th9A the spriAgi and is made of such heigkt as to accom- 
modate thl^ tMekness of the Cfuse, and is made out of solid steel 
spriag teiaq^ered. Fig* 18, is a perspective view of the spring 
knuckle ; <?, is the stud that is screwed to the bottom of the case, 
and projects a little over the spring, and is to prevent the case 
b^iB^ opened too wide so as to strain the spring. Fig. 19, is 
a side view ot this stud ; if, if > is the joint or knuckle of the 
case. 
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My invention farther oonsists of a new machantcal arrange* 
ment and combination of works, applicable to all purposes 
where the locking or unlocking of an alarum is required, and 
also to the setting of the striking part of a clock to strike the 
hours and quarters, if required. 

Fig. 20, represents what iff usually called the dial work of 
the watch to which my invention is applied ; and first, as re- 
spects the alarum part; a , is the alarum snail, the back arbour 
of which goes through both of the movement or watch plates ; 
the front arbour comes through the centre of the alarum dial. 
Up fig. 27, and carries the alarum hand ; on the end of the back 
arbour is fixed a milled head or nut, which coming close to the 
plate prevents the snail from rising out of its place, and serves 
also to set the alarum hand, as it will be evident that the 
alarum hands may be moved to any part of the dial by the 
milled head ; a detached view of which with the snail is seen at 
fig. 21. 

The use of the notch on the edge of the snail, with one 
side perpendicular to the centre, and the other in a slanting di- 
rection, will be explained hereafter ; d, is the alarum wheel,which 
is the same size and number as the hour wheel h, the teeth of 
which take into the hour wheel teeth, and consequently per- 
forms a revolution in the same time, which is twelve hours. It 
is here represented as pierced to show the action of the unb- 
locking lever upon the alarum snail ; it goes upon the front 
arbour of the alarum snail, and is prevented from moving too 
easi^ on the arbour by means of a circular spring, which 
presses against the arbour as shown in the detached, alarum 
wheel at fig. 22 ; c, e,is the unlocking lever, the curved point 
of which rests on the edge of the alarum snail, and the tail lays 
close to the neck of the pendant. It is kept in this position 
by means of a spring df which presses against a small project- 
ing arm of the said lever. 

Now it must be evident, that as the alarum wheel is fixed 
pretty tight on the arbour of the snail, it will carry the snaH 
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along with It^ bo that hy the going of the watch tl^ notch in 
the edge of the alarum snail will .be brought round to the 
curved part of the unlocking lever eVery twelve hours, and 
as soon as the perpei^dicular side of the notch passes the curved 
point of the unlocking leyer^ it is forced into the notch by 
means of the. spring d^ and the tail of the lever is thrown out 
from the pendant, but the doping side of the notch raises the 
lever again to its former position* 

In the next place the arrangement for setting of the striking 
part of a clock is as follows : e, fig. 20, is a pinion of the 
same number as the c<nnmon pinion, the arbour of which goes 
thtough both plates, and has a milled head on the end of 
the arbour^ exactly the same as the arbour of the alarun^ 
snail; this pinion is connected with the minute wheel g^ by 
means of an intermediate wheel f^ which may be cut in any 
number of teeth that may be required, as it is only designed to 
change the direction of the pinion Cy and hence it must be 
evident that the pinion e, will perform a revolution in the same 
time as the cannon pinion which is an hour. 

To the pinion e, is attached an arm, with a pin near the point, 
that takes tmder the lower arm of the clock, discharges A, and 
lifts it every time it comes round, (it if represented in the 
drawing as partly lifted), but when the lower arm of the clock 
discharger falls off the pin in the arm of the pinion e, the upper 
arm of the discharger is brought back to the neck of the pen- 
dant by means of a spring, h^ which presses against a short 
projecting arm of the discharger. ^^ 

By means of the milled head, on the end of the arbour of 
the 'pinion e, motion may be communicated to the cannon 
pinion, and by that means the watch may be set to time. But 
to prevent any accident by moving the minute hand back past 
the hour, I make the lower arm of the clock dbcharger as re- 
presented at fig. 23, which is on the same principle as the 
passing spring of a chronometet, and will let the pin in the 
arm of the pinion «, pass backwards without, moving the dis- 
charger. 

** 1%e alarum dial is a small dial, the same, sise pA that cff 
Voii. iy,-.-8ico]|0 Snm, if if 
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the second's eirele> and is fixed to theAsArnm vheel hj mean* 
of a small pipe that projects from the centre ;of the alarnni 
wheels and fits tight into the centre of the dial, liie dial is 
painted like a small watch dial with the hours as vepreseat^ 
at fig. ^7, and there is a circular opening in the watoh diai, 
through which the alarum dial is seen as at o^ fig/S?* • 

The alurum hand must he put on in that podtton that it 
will point exactly to the centre of the p^ndaat^ at the time the un- 
locking lever falls, or is thrown out from the pendant, and 
when the twelve marked on the ahurum dial stands is the tmi 
tre of the pendant, the hour and minute hand should be |mt on, 
so as to point in the saine direction, whieh will he. twelve 
o'clock. • 

Now it will be seen that when the minute hand has made 
one revolution and again points to the pendant, the hour hand 
will point to one o'clock, and the on& on the alarum dial wffl 
point to the pendant, and so on with all the other hours ; so 
that by fixing a point in the watch dial opposite the centre of 
the pendantj it will point to the hour of the day on the alarum 
dial ; and as the alarum hand and dial mova together, and the 
unloGjdng lever la thrown out whenever the alarum hand 
points to the pendant, it is evident, that whatever time the 
alarum hand is set to on the alarum 4ud, the ualoekiag lever 
will be thrown opt from the pendant exactly at the same 
time. 

I also put a sn&all slider on^tbe edge of ithe case, on the 
same side of '4he pendant as the unlocking lever, so that whea. 
the alarum is not wanted it may be pushed close up to the tail 
of the lever, and take the pressure of the curved point of the 
edge of the alarum shall, that it may be no hinderaaee taitike 
giring of this watch. 

- lehaU now proceed to describe the 'manner in iWhich the 
alarum and clock movement is operalied upon,, by Ineans of Ae 
ualoekittg lever and cloclt discharger, before which .1 would 
observe, that I have giv^i a sectfam or aide view of the alaeam 
and clock movement in its detached state together, with tin 
kidcfx plate at fig. 24 ; the frame «, u, that eonuias thi^ tr^in 
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of wheels, ia nad^ smaller tlian the m4ex plate b ; in order 
that the bell e^ e, may cM>ver the works. The be)! is screwed 
to a 3t!ul d, that is fixed in the centre of the upper plate, there 
are two holes made through the bell opposite the barrel arbors, 
that th^ maintaining power may be wound up either by a de* 
tached key, or by .milled heads screwed upon the arbours as 
represented at «, 0* 

The alarum consists of a going barrel,. with a steel wheel 
at one end, which is cut in ratchet teeth for the purpose of 
working the hammer, and at the other end is the great wheel 
Ihiat'driTes the train. The train generally consists of thi^ 
whei^H anid foi|r pinions, but I sometimes make* the alltfuni 
moTement with a contrite if heel on the end of the geiug barrel, 
which drirea a pinion with a balance o^r crown wheel ; this 
acting, a verge works the hammer .fixed on the arbour of the 
Terge. 

Tho clock has alsd ^, going barrel with the] same number df 
wheels and pinions, together with the 9triking hammer and its 
spring, which are arranged in the same manner as most modem 
striking clocks. The two wire tails gygy that project through 
theiAdex plate. d, are coanected one With thesilafum locker, 
and tba other with the hour regulating lever, which will be 
better seeat at fig« My whererO^ is the hour regulating lever, 
which acts on a^pivot screwed in tiis pilate ; d, is its wire tiul ; 
#, its regulating spring ; which is made very thin close to 
where it is screwed to Uie lever, and at the, other end is a' hook 
which .takes hold^ of the star wheel e, and moves it every time 
the lever is lifted by the; dock discharger ; (a side view of this 
spring is shewn at fig* 36.) 

Froia the shape of its h6ok it will be evident that, when the 
regiilating lever is brought back by means of its spring e ; after 
tbe'clock haft struck, the slopidg ]^rt of- the hook coming in 
Qopt^t with the teeth of the stat wheel, (which is also bevelled 
Oil ' the side) will ilct on an inclined plane, add raise the 
spring so that the hook wiU pass over .without xbpvin'g th^ 
wbeely and be ready to mov^ roiiikd the star wh^e} another di- 
vision whenever the lever is agaiu lifted. The jumper d, with 
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\t$ luring, ii to prdrent the star wheel froiii fluoting ia mone 
than one dividton at a time. 

The stiir wheel e, is cot in twelve teeth and is' fixed on an 
follow cylinder^ together with the clock snail j", at a little dis- 
tance from each other, and rei^Tes on a pivot screwed into' the. 
centre of the plate ; the cylind^ is of snch length as to pro- 
ject a little through the index plate, and carries the hand 
shown ^t a, fig. 28. 

The rack hook h, has a carved tail that comes in contact 
with a short arm of the regulating lever, hy which means, 
whenever the lever is lifited hy tfae clock discharger, the hook 
is raised out of the rack t, and th& rack is forced back ^ by 
means of its spring k ; and its arm falling against the smul, 
regulates its striking ; n, is the gathering pallet that winds up 
the rack as the clock strikes. 

There is a pin at p, in the regulating lever that projects 
through an opening in the plate, and comes in contact with a 
pin in one of the wheels whenever the lever is lifted, and pre- 
vents the clock from strikbg until the lever foils back. The 
alarm hammier is shown at 9, and «, is its spring. 

Now if it is required to make the clock chime the. quar- 
tets, nothing more is neceidsary than to cut the star wheel itf 
48, and make the clock snail in the same way as th^ snail of 
most of the modern clock Watches that chime the quarters, and 
also make the pinion^, in the watch, shown at fig. 2^ with four 
arms instead of one, and it will strike the quarters as it goes- 
It may also be made to repeat the power, by forming a connec- 
|.ion from the rack hook to a stud, or knob, at any convenient 
part of the stand as at b. fig. 27, which may be depressed by 
the finger, or any other means, and disengage the rack hook. 

The alarum locker is made urith an elbow, as shown, by dot- 
ted lines, at /, fig. 25 ; it is fixed on an arbour which is pivoted, 
and acts inside the movement plates ; a little of the edge of the 
plate being filed away to allow the wire tail u, to pass through 
the index plate. At the other \end of the locker is a pin that 
rests agunst the edge of the fly wheel i», which has also a pin 
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inito edge, a&d is likewise repireflbfited by dotted Hses ; it is 

Icept in this position by means of a fine spring w, tbat presses 

vfuiist tbe lower arm of the loeker so that the Alamm cannot 

-go off, until the pin of the locker is removed from the edge of 

jti^ wheel, ^ieh is done overy fkae the nnlockbg lever .falls 

Vat irom the penAuit, as it com^ in contact with the wire tail 

If, of the alaram locker, and lifts it from the fly wheel o, 

. The way in which the wateh is attached to the ala:rttm and 

clock movement, is as follows,*— fig. 28, is a stand made of 

wood or metal ; the alarum «nd clock movement is let in on 

the back of the stand about halfway through, with the index 

plate, to shew in front as at fig. 28 ; a, being a small dial 

marked in the mid<Ue of the plate, and the hours painted on it 

as represented. The opening in front is made to suit the size 

of the watch case, when lined with leather or velvet. The bottom 

of the watch case is kept at a little distance from the index 

plate, by a ring of leather, h, so that it shall not comiie foul of 

the index hand ; the two wire tails of the alarum locker and 

regulating lever project into this opening, through the bdex 

plate over the twelve, and come a little past the pendant, and 

at such equid distance from each other as to allow the neck of 

the pendant to go betwixt them ; there is also a sink cut for 

the nob of the pendant^ so that the watch shall always go in 

the same position. 

Now to attach the watch, so that it shall strike the hours 
right, the index hand must be moved in the direction of 1, 2 
8, &c. to the hour it struck last. Suppose for example, the time 
by the watch is half^past twelve, the hand is right as repre- 
sented at a, fig. 28 ; but if the time by the watch is past three, 
the hand must be put to three, and when the watch is attached 
as represented at fig; 27, the clock will strike the hours as the 
watch goes. When the alarum is to be used, nothing mor^ is 
necessary but to set the alarum hand to the time at which it 
is to go off on the alarum dial ; place it in the stand and wind 
up the alarum. The points upon which I ground my exdujsive 
right aad privilege to the jbregping' inventions are, 1, The new 



conrbinfttions of oachai^iii w)4<^ pro^il^wdl ^lie winiM^ ^ppa* 
ratus ^ ^. Th^ akrau ax^il Bflfi, whe^l, wUih ihft i^lf)fcHmg le- 
ver aoditg spriag;; 3, T>e airaqgeinent of ipecliaiiiasa. |fMr th^ 
clock fi8 shewn in fig. 20, ip oommaiuoatioi^ wUb, tbe^ iMtvi:, i%- 
gvlating lever as ebow^ at «fi fig« 25 ; 4> 1EV aarTra^fem^t of 
mecliaaism CQooected with tl^i oi^g: fusee apid its spriBg der 
tant 4»fi|f. 16^ and lastly, the method of op^ii^ the ^ttqm 
of the 4»U|e, by the introduction of a spring knuckle, whereby 
t^eoati^de point of the case is dispensed yfit}i—\^Inroll€d in 
the Rem C!^pe/ Qffiee, Wetfemter, 182e»] 
bp^cttblitidii'dfaim by th« PtUtitee. 



To Jhoma^ HiLEBiANf of Mill WdH^, Poplar, in the 
county of Middlesex, Mast maker, for certain im- 
prqvtaents in the cpnetrudion and fastening of made 
tttOffej^SNeaW, Ist May, ISgaj 
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This inyeDtion consists^ the Paieirtea ffsys, m fiMtemng^ 
together pieces of timber for the purpose Qf^maUng^ ^ips 
masts and other spap^ by pei^ns of internal longitudipal 
dovetailed ba.tteps^ the particulars of wl^cb are given as 
follows :— 

SI^EClFICATlbN. 

Plate XII. fig. 1, is a transverse section of a m%de 
inast on my ptent plan ; a, b, c, are the three main pieeefi 
of timber which form the mast, d^ e^ f, are the three bat- 
tens, dovetailed on their edgw, by wbtob the three maiQ 
places are heI4 togedier. Fig, 2> i$ «i viewof part of tho 
main piece ay showing how the battens d, and c, fit into 
tiie groove cut in it for ik^ reception ; it wiU be observed 
ihat these baltelis are father wider at Ihetr lower ends r, s, 
and ID fect> they should bcr made tapering slightly in 
width the whole way from the lower to the uppdr end, 
but if thoir sides irftptft^ltof, they Will answer the pur- 
ple, tliough perhaps not quite so welf. 
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FSg. d» shows a plan for scarifing the laaip pieces, when 
it is required to osake long* ma^ts, or when for economy's 
sake, it may be usefol to use short timber ; ^ , is a traas- 
terse dovetailed pin or batten for holding* the scarfe to* 
gather, and which if nade tapering^ also to one end^ will 
hate Jthe effisot of drawing the Joint of th» scarfe closely 
and firmly together; fr^asthe dovetailed groove^ to re-> 
<cieye the batten. Fig. 4, is a separate view of tfaetmns^ 
verse pin or batten 9. . > ; 

^* Fig. 5, is a representation of pari of a mast made ^ 
my patent principle, of four pieces ; g, ks i, k, aro ^ 
main pieces, and I, n^, n, o, the longitudinal battens, 
which are shown as projecting through or beyond the 
main pieces ; this figure must bo consideied rallier as a 
diagram, than any .regular drawn figure ; the rules of peN 
spective having been disregarded^ in Idle hope (^thenfby 
giving a clearer id)e»a of the plan. 

Fig. 6i Tepr4»sents the manner of fastening a mast made 
of eight main piecesi on the patent principle; the masts of 
this size may either be hollow in the eenlie, which I shouki 
prefer, or they may have a core 6t main iBistening f, iu 
which case, dovetailed -blittelis, such as at j?, should bci 
raised or carved on sueh core or central fastening, and 
corresponding grooves in the main pieces, as h<ere- shown. 

Fig. 7, is a view of one of the main pieces of ah eight 
pieced mast, with its two grooved battens and groove for 
the bore. ^ 

Fig. 8, 18 a tmhsverse section of a mast made upon my 
patent ptincipl^^ showing how the battens instead of beitig 
made in separate pieces may be raised or carved upon the 
main pieces of tHe wood itself, of which they are com- 
posed ; in such cases a groove and a batten will be found 
^ each main piece, instea4 o{ two gfoqT^Stif^f i^lli!^ %^ 
mere^kse. .. . , ,. .-,.... ^ • .• 

Fig. 9, is a representation of the same mai^q^ of wpi^^ 
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mg the miuiD pieces/ where they are four in nuialbWf cficl 
fig. 10 where there are eight main pieces. 

It shoulil be here stated^ that three main pieces are the 
nombec I should reconunend for masts from seventeeii ta 
twenty one inches in diameter; four main pieces formast» 
from twenty one to thirty inches in diameter ; and eight 
main pieces for masts from thirty to forty two inches in 
diameter* But it will be evident that the number of main 
pieces may vary at the option of the mast makers^ as ahnoat 
any number are capable .of being united by the longitudi* 
nal dovetailed battens. 

In order to construct or put my patent masts together, 
each main pieces with the grooves , neatly cut in them, 
should be brought to its place, and either lashed or tem- 
pomiily hooped together, with the wide partof the grooves 
to the heel of the mast, jdie battens should then be entered 
into the groove with the . small, end foremost, and gently 
and carefully driven. up the whole length, of the main 
pieces and cut off if necessary. On account of the length 
of the mast, the battens may be in two or more lengths, 
as well as the main^pieces; when this is done, the tem» 
poraiy hoop or lashing may be removed^.and the mast 
hooped in the ordinay way. — Jnr oiled in the Inrolment 
Office, November, 1828. 

* Speaiftcatiou drawn by Mr* Roteh. 



To WiLUAM Stead, of GUdersome, in the county of 

York, Mill Wright, and Machine Maker, and Jambs 

. Stead, of Doncaster, in the fame county. Wood 

, Valuer, for their having invented a paddle-wheel upotz 

a new and improved principle, for propelling steam 

packets and. other vessels.— [Sealed 18th Dec. 182S.] 

This invention is a propielling whfeel, the paddles of which 
are made to revolve upon axles, for the purpose of enabling^ 
them to entefr into and pass- out of the water edgewise^ 
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Sit the same tune presenting their broad surfaces to the 
water in the act of propelling. 

The Patentees, have appended to their specification^ a 
perspective drawing, representing the complete wheel in 
operation, which is shown in Plate XII. fig. 15. 

The wheel is proposed to be .about ten feet in diameter^ 
and five in breadth, having sixteen paddles, or h^lf paddles, 
for, when closed in the propelling position, they are only 
equal to eight ; but the number of paddles must be in- 
creased or decreased according to the diameter of the 
wheels, or the depth they are intended to work in the 
water, as they are calculated to work at any depth ; or 
if even the whole wheel were immersed, they would, 
have the same power of propelling as if onljr partially 
immened. 

The paddle marked a, a, are those supposed to be im- 
mersed in the water, and in a propelling position, and the 
paddles 6, are in the act of closing-; and all the other pad- 
dles c, c, c, have their edges standing vertically in planes, 
parallel to the rim of the wheel. When the wheel is put 
in motion, the paddles 6, will assume the positions shown 
at a, while the paddles a, will pass into the positions shown 
at c, with their edges vertical and planes parallel- to the 
rim, by which means they are enabled to discharge the 
water in rising, which otherwise would hinder the propell- 
ing power and progress of the vessel ; this contrivance also 
prevents the swell caused by the common paddles. As 
the wheel revolves, the paddles c, c, assume the positions 
shown at 6, and so on in succession. 

When it is found necessary to turn the wheel the 
contrary way, then all the paddles perform a counter 
revolution, and take the same positions for propelling a 

vessel backwards, as they had done to propel it forwards, 

, .... 

as they work equally well either way. 

VOIi. II. SECOND SBBIES. 
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The wheels are attached to the side of the vessel by 
the axle passing through^ in the same manner as the com-; 
mon propellers, or they may be immersed under water, or 
in any other direction that may be thought best^ 

The Patentees explain the parts of the paddles and the 
movements, which they claim as their invention in these 
words. '' E^ch half paddle turns upon its axis parallel to 
the arms of the wheel in two cross bars, which are fas- 
tened to opposite arms ; it also passes through another 
bar, which is fixed about a foot from the axis of the wheel, 
and which is broad enough to join and screw to the next 
bar, so as to form, when completed, an octagon about 
the ax^e of the wheel, (as shown detached in fig. 16), which 
is a section of the wheel. The bars are bolted and 
screwed to the arms^ and also to the bosses d, as seen in 
fig. 15. 

^' The shaft of the paddle having passed through the 
above bar, has a crank fastened to its end of three inches 
radius, but must be increased or decreased, according to 
the diameter of the wheels. The end of the crank is of a 
globular shape of three inches diameter, and which is 
made to move in a groove, (as may be seen in the section, 
fig^ 16, and marked e, e,) ; the grove is made in a round boss 
or collar, formed for the purpose, and in the form of the 
diagram, fig. 17. 

'• The two bosses so constructed for each paddle are 
fastened on a tube fy in the section, which tube com- 
mences at the inner side of the boss of the wheel, marked 
rf, in fig. 15, and passes through the opposite boss about 
three inches ; to which tube a catch is fixed, to correspond 
with a like catch fixed to the inside of the frame in which 
the wheel works. 

^' The use of the catch is to hold the tube stationary, 
on which the two grooved bosses, or collars, are fixed ; 
•o that when the wheel is put in motion the tube remains 
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jBxed. The cranks on the ends of the paddle shafts 
revolved with the wheels^ and the globular part formed on 
the end of each be^'ng in the grooves of the bosses or 
collars fixed on the tube^ will cause the cranks to turn 
obliquely^ by passing in the grooves from 1 to 2 (see 
fig. 17) ; for, while the end of the crank is in the part 
of the groove marked 1, the paddles are vertical, and 
their planes parallel to the rim of the wheel; but when 
the ends of the cranks pass into the part of the groove 
seen at 2, then the paddles will be placed at right angles 
to the position before named, and in a propelling position. 

'' By the passage of the cranks in the grooves before 
described, and which is caused by the revolution of the 
wheel, the position of the paddles are changed with greater 
felicity. If the wheel be made to turn the contrary way 
to what we are now supposing, the catch upon the tube 
turns with the wheels, till it meets the catch on the frame, 
immediately the paddles ar^ put in motion, and act 
in the same manner for propelling as when turned the 
other way. 

'^ The axle, marked g, in ihe section, fig. 16, is fixed 
firmly in that boss next to the vessel's side, and passing 
through the tube rests upon the outer frame. 

*' The paddles and shafts may be of metal, or partly 
of metal and partly of wood, according to the power 
they have to resist. The paddles rest when in the water 
against the arms of the wheels, and also a stay in the 
middle of the cross bars. 

'* It will be necessary to brace the wheels from one cross 
bar to the other when strength is wanted, but which 
brace forming no part of our invention, is omitted in the 
drawing. 

*' The diagram^ fig. 17,represents the race of thegroove, 
as if the groove were placed round the boss upon the 
tube, and we fix a small roller in two of the angles of 
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the oblique part of the groove^ which will cause the paddles 
to work better. When the motion is changed^ for the 
purpose of propelling backwards^ >^^he place of these 
rollers is seen in the diagram. 

'^ And we further declare, that our invention consists in 
so constructing and combining the paddles of the wheel 
with the cranks and grooved collars, or bosses^ shown 
above, as to cause them to rise in a vertical plane parallel 
to the sides of the wheel, after performing their office of 
propelling, and again adapt themselves in succession every 
time the i^heel revolves to the performance of that office. 
— [Inr oiled in the Petty Box Office, February, 1829.] 



To Thoma» Bonsor Crompton, of Tamworth, in the 
county of Lancaster, Paper Maker, and Enoch 
Taylor, o/ Mars den, in the county of York, Mill- 
wright, for their invention of certain improvements 
in that part of the process of paper-making which 
relates to the cutting, — [Sealed 13th May, 1828.] 

This invention applies, to the cutting of paper made in 
those machines which produce perpetual, or what is called 
eiidless sheets that is uninterrupted lengths of paper, 
from a traversing endless web ; instead of distinct sheets 
made by hand in small moulds; which endless paper 
requires to be cut into suitable portions as sheets of the 
ordinary size, and it is for this purpose that the present 
improved machinery is designed. 

From some of the paper-making machines above 
alluded to, the endless paper, in its wet state, is passed 
over hot cylinders between felts, for the purpose of being 
dried (see Crompton's Patent, Vol. II, page 253, of our 
First Series), and is either folded upon a reel to the 
proper size, and cut afterwards in the folds in a distinct 
machine, so as to form sheets ; or a peculiar construction 
of shears, is adapted to the drying machine, and it is by 
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their action cut transversely into sheets as it passes^ ; 
but in both these instances the paper is cut transversely, 
and forms sheets of the whole breadth of the machine. 
As, however, it is found to be desirable to cut the paper 
into smaller portions, as sheets of the size of post 
paper, foolscap, &c. the present invention is a machine 
for cutting the paper lengthwise, in order to divide it 
longitudinally into two lengths of half the original 
breadth. 

The machine is represented in Plate XII. at fig. 11, 
which is a side view ; a, is a roller on which the paper is 
supposed to be wound, either in a damp state from the 
making machine, or in a dry state from the drying 
machine ; the paper is represented by the liniB p, p, and 
extends to the receiving roller 6, on which it is to be 
wound after having undergone the process of cutting 
longitudinally ; c, d, and e, f, are two pair of drawing 
rollers, which may be made either of wood or metal ; 
the upper rollers, c, and e, have puUies on their axis for 
driving bands ; g, and A, are two circular blades, which 
constitute the cutters, and it will be seen they intersect 
each other in the line of the paper. 

The upper roller g*, has a driving pulley on its axis to 
which the first motion is communicated ; and the axis r, 
of the lower circular blade A, is thrown a little out of 
the" perpendicular of the bearing at this side of the ma- 
chine, which is done for the purpose of opening the back 

« 

edges of the blades to make the delivery of the paper 
more free ; while it closes the front edges and makes 
them act better against each other, and cut the paper 
more sharply. The weights, v, v, v, are merely friction 
weights. 

The manner of giving motion to the rollers, is as fol- 
lows,,— A:, is the shaft or axis of the upper blade g, of the 
cutter, and to this the power, whether steam or other- 
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wifle^ is applied. On tlte end of thii§ shaft there is a pul- 
ley^ and also on the ends *of the rollers, c, and e> which, 
by means of the bands m, and n, are driven from the 
shaft k. 

There is also a band from the pulley of the roller e, 
to a friction pulley on the roller 6, for the purpose of 
driving it, and which, as the thickness of the paper in- 
creases, requires the friction pulley to slide or slip upon 
its axis, to prevent the paper tearing by its accumulation 
upon the roller ; this roller is called the receiving roller. 

It should be stated, that wherever the rollers are in 
pairs, as at c, d, and e, fy the under ones are driven by 
spur gear, at the opposite ends to those shown, as will 
be seen by reference to the next figure, and the under cut- 
ter A, is in like manner driven from the cutter g. Fig. 12, 
isa view of the opposite side of the machine, to that ex- 
hibited in the preceding, and shows the spur gear before 
alluded to. 

The rollers e,/^ should be driven at the same speed as 
the rollers cr, d, so as to keep the paper uniformly tight. 

Fig. 13, is a plan or horizontal view of the invention ; 
/, is a sliding boss with an adjusting screw, to which boss 
the upper circular cutting blade is screwed ; g, is the steel 
cutting blade, and the machine being here represented in 
the act of cutting the paper, of course the lower blade of 
the cutter will be underneath, and is, therefore, repre- 
sented by dotted lines; this figure shows at r, the neces- 
sary angle at which it is required to place the shafts of 
the cutters, and by this arrangement it will be seen that 
the back of the blades at ^, just run free of each other, 
while at *, they touch each other; w, represents the lon- 
gitudinal cut in the paper. 

Fig. 14, is a separate view of the upper and lower blade 
of the cutter; g is the upper, and A, is the lower blade, 
which are screwed on the sliding bosses /, z. These 
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bosses have adjusting screws for the purpose of settings 
the blades nearer together when necessary ; the blades 
have square or acute edges^ and cut by their action against 
each other. 

It is only necessary further to state^ with reference to 
the general action of the machine^ that motion bleing 
given to the shaft k, of the cutter g-, the drawing rollers 
c, d, draw the paper from the feeding roller a, which is 
kept from delivering it too freely by the friction weights; 
at the same time the second pair of drawing rollers e^ f, 
moving at the same speed as c, d, stretch the paper 
tightly for the cutter to act upon, while the roller b, winds 
it up, as it is cut. 

The above is an explanation of the invention, as it is to 
be practised when used in a separate and independent 
state. from the other processes of paper-making, but the 
invention may be also applied to the other machinery 
used in paper-making with very slight alterations. 

Thus, for example^ if the machine above described, is 
applied beyond the dry pressing rollers, or to the winding 
reel, conomonly used and well known to paper-makers^ 
it will be obvious, that the roller a, may be left out 
of the machine, and that the paper may pass at once to 
the rollers c, rf, by speeding the motion of the cutting- 
machine exactly to the velocity with which the paper is 
produced ; and likewise the paper when cut longitudinally 
may pass directly to another machinej or into sheets 
instead of winding round the roller b ; and in this the 
roller b, may be taken away or omitted in constructing the 
machine, without altering or affecting the material parts ; 
which are the rollers o, d, and e, f, and all that is con- 
tained between, as described above. — [Inrolled at the 
Inrolment Office, July, 1828.] 
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To Richard Hall, of Plymouth, in the County of 
Devon, Tailor and Woollen Draper, for his having 
invented a Composition applicable to certain fabrics, 
or substances , from which may be, mxinufactured boots, 
shoes, and various other articles. [Sealed 1 0th Marcfa^ 
1829. 

The subject of this patent is intended to be an artificial 
leather made by coating cloth, or any other fit substance 
as a basis, with a composition consisting of caoutchouc, 
(Indian rubber) with wax, resin, and blacking, melted and 
mixed together. 

The composition is to be made by combining the fol- 
lowing proportions of materials : — About one pound of 
bees wax, half a pound of caoutchouc and a quarter of a 
pound of rosin ; which are to be coloured by half a pound 
of ivory black and a quarter of a pound of lamp black; 
but though these proportions have been found to answer 
the purpose well, they need not be strictly adhered to. 
These matters are to be melted together in a suitable 
vessel, and if we understand the patentee correctly, the 
composition is to be kept hot by standing over a vessel of 
boilmg water. 

The. cloth intended to be coated is to be distended, and 
then the composition laid upon it with, a brush and suf- 
ficiently rubbed on in the first instance to make it enter 
into the fibres and interstices of the cloth or other mate- 
rial. . It will be necessary to put several coatings of the 
. composition on the face of the cloth in order to give >t 
sufficient substance, and to .harden it between each coating 
in a drying chamber* There are however no particular 
directions as to the mode by which the composition is 
rendered hard, which as respects the melted caoutchouc 
cannot be effected simply by a warm atmosphere. 

Instead of the above materials, spermaceti, naphtha, 
or turpentine may be employed in place of the bees wax, 
and for the resinous material frankincense, asphaltum, or 
bitumin may be adopted. For the colouring matter any 
opaque substance may be employed, which shall.be found 
to , give, the desired, hue,, either of black or any other 
colour, and when thecornposition is dry it may be cut into 
suitable shapes and made up into boots and shoes. — {In- 
rolled in the Inroltnent Office, September, 1828. 

A patent was granted in 1824 to Mr. Thomas Hancock, for making artificial 

le^er from caoutchouc spread upon cloth, (see the Xth vol. of our First Series, 
p«««. 
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Mr. Charles *Few» agftin called in ; and exam^led. 

Will you have the goodness to state any viiews which you have 
with respect either to the inconveniences of the present law, or 
any amendment which you think might he introduced ? — ^The 
inconveniences I stated upon a former occasion, and in conse- 
qnence of a question which the Committee put to me, I have 
tutted my attenitipn to the suhiect, and I have put down on pa- 
per a few suggestions, which I will read ; they are founded 
upon the idea that the plan of a commission will he adopted. 
I would propose that the commission should consist of five per- 
sons ; two to he selected for chemical knowledge^ two for 
mechanical knowledge ; one a harrister of years standing. 
The barrister is proposed from the practical knowledge he may 
by presumed to possess on questions of evidence^ which must 
constantly wse between contending parties. The commisdoners 
to be nominated by the Treftsury or by the Lord Chancellor, 
or by the Chief Justice of ihe King's Bench, or the Attorney 
General ; or by the heads of certain scientific institutions, eof, 
^. Royal Society, Royal Institution, &e. &c. New commission 
every ten years : pow^r of removal to be in the party nominat- 
ing : commissioners not to be younger than thirty, nor older 
than fifty ; commissioners to take an oath for impartially ad- 
Ininlstering the powers delegated, and of secrecy; l!1ie patent 
Hght to be vested in the patentee or his nominee, from the date 
bf his petitio^i to the King. The affidavit and petition to be 
the saii;>e as now in use, excepting that the inventor may pray 
the grant to a' nonjiiniee. The reference to be made to the A^ 
tomey General only. The Attorney General for the time Be- 
ing to appoi^it a clerk to the cpmmissi^ners. ' Caveats to be 
entejed i^th such cl^rfc only. Notice to be given by lata per 
post to each party^ entering ]^ caveat ^thin' four days after 
receipt of the reference of the petition to the Attorney General. 
JPorty shillings to' be p.aid annually by each person entering a 
caveat, and for each caveat. If n6 opposition to the applida** 
tion entered* with tf^e cler]( within four weeks, the applicant to 
he entitled to perfect' his patent. The party oppos^g, On en- 
tering the opposition, to be called on to make a deposit fin ihe 
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first instance 20/. with tbe clerk. The applicant to be tbereupoit 
called upon to make a like deposit. If the oppositon is success** 
ful, or the patent is not prosecuted^ the deposit to be returned 
to the party entering the caveat ; and the applicant to pay the 
costs out of the deposit made by him ; if unsuccessful, the costs 
of the patentee, of the commissioners, and of the clerk to be 
paid, by the party entering the caveat, or so far as the deposit 
will extend ; the residue, if any, to be returned. The com- 
missioners for same purposes to be empowered to order further 
deposits <by each. The fees to be payable to the commissioners 
for attendance, and to the clerk, (or a permanent salary to the 
latter) to be settled by the Attorney General. On a caveat or 
caveats being entered, the Attorney General to refer the same 
to three of the commissioners, of whom the barrister to be one, 
who are to examine the parties and their witnesses on oath, (if 
such commissioners deem it necessary,) and adopt such other 
means for satisfying their minds on the subject as they shall 
think expedient, and report the result to the Attorney General, 
who thereupon shall give his fiat for granting or withholding 
the patent. If the three commissioners are not unanimous in 
opinion, then, on the same being notified to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the case to be reheard before the five, and the decision of 
the majority to be final. Commissioners not to proceed on ca- 
veats until the four weeks allowed for entering same have ex- 
pired. If either party prefer the hearing taking place before 
the five, such to be allowed, on the party requesting paying the 
fees of the additional two conmiissioners. If the patent is to 
issue, the clerk of the commissioners to receive from the pa- 
tentee, on his bespeaking the patent, the sum of (being 
the amount of fees now payable at the difierent offices through 
which patents now pass; together with the amount of .the 
stamp duty to be from time to time payable on obtaining pa- 
tents; and the further sum of twenty guineas) in lieu of the 
ten guineas heretofore charged for soliciting a patent, which 
twenty guineas, and the forty shillings to be paid on entering a 
caveat, , to be subject to the incidental expenses attending the 
execution of the commission ; ea, gr. rent of roomaof chambers 
foi; carrying on the business of the conomission, remuneration 
to commissioners, and such other charges, fees a^fl disbursements 
as the Attorney.Generalshall from time to time authorize ; and the 
residue to be accounted for annually, and paid to the Treasury on 
the certificate of two of the commissioners, and on the oath of 
the clerk. All fees received to be paid into, a banker's, to be 
nominated by the Attorney General for the time being,, in the 
names of the five commissioners, and not drawn out but on the 
signature of three commsssioners. The^proportions payable at 
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tiie different offices before enumerated, to be paid out of the 
general fund quarterly at each such office. The office for tran- 
sacting the business of the commission to be open from ten till 
four daily, (the usual holidays excepted,) and the ca>veat book 
to lie open to applicants for inspection during those hours on 
payment of one shilling for each search, the same to be ac- 
counted for as directed with respect to the other monies au-- 
thorised to be received. If an applicant shall not bespeak his 
patent within four months after presenting his petition to the 
King, unless caveats are then under discussion, and in the lat- 
ter event, not within one month after the same are disposed of, 
the right thereto under the petition presented to be forfeited. 
Parties to be at liberty to enter and proceed on caveats at any 
time before patent passes the Great Seal. All specifications to 
be inroUed (in the usual manner) within six months from the date 
of the original petition, or within two months after caveats are 
disallowed, in the option of the patentee, with the clerk to the 
commissioners ; and parties to be at liberty to specify by model 
instead of or in conjunction with a written description. A pa- 
tentee not to have any right of action for any piracy or sup- 
posed piracy of his invention which may take place between the 
time of his petitioning for the patent and the inrolment of hiis 
specification. A fee of one shilling to be paid on each search- 
for a specification, and copy to be obtained at the expense of- 
an applicant. A patentee to have liberty to present a petition 
to the Attorney General for leave to amend his specification^ 
or inrol a further specification (before petition presented to 
reci^ his patent) ; and if the Attorney General shall see cause 
from the circumstances stated, he may refer the propriety of 
permitting the same to such three of the commissioners as he^ 
shall think fit, and order and allow such amendments or further 
specification, if the three commissioners ^all certify that in 
their judgment no fraud or concealment was intended by the 
patentee on inrolling the original specifieatiim ; any person to- 
have the power of questioning the patentee's right to the sub-« 
ject-matter of the addenda to the original specification, in the 
same manner as he may question the original grant. A paten-* 
tee on inroUing specification of improvements adopted by him* 
during the continuance of his patent, to be thenceforth entitled 
to the exclusive right to such improvements until the expiration 
of his original patent term ; this permission not to preclude- 
him from applying for a patent to secure such improvements 
as heretofore practised, if he shall prefer so doing. Any partyv 
to be at liberty to petition the King to recal letters patent,, 
or to expunge matter introduced on an amended or further 
specification, stating therein the grounds on which the petition 
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is founded ; such petition to be refeiTed*tl{r0ag6 ike AStikxttfjl^ 
General to the commissitmeni; who are to exiaiiiioe the ^artjed 
aiid their. .witnesses o^ oiith^ and adopt stich othier'ntettiods ia»- 
they may think proper for satiBfying ttiieiiiselTa) oh the pro- 
iprtety of reeoikimendiBg His Majesty to grant or refase the 
prayer of such petition ; and in case all the ^bmmiss&ikidrsshed^ 
he in foiroiir of granting the prayer of the petitionr^ intt sbadt 
certify the saUxe to His Ma|esty, such pabetrt or addenda, as .the 
caiie miay hie, shall he toid to all iiiteifts and purposes froia the 
datd of dttch certf ficatey and slidi certificate shull he filed with 
the cderk to the commissioners. If not unanimoii^, the pttrty 
against whom the majority decides to have power of appeiu 
hy petition to the Lord Chancellor or to the King in cotnkell^ 
or to the House of Lords; the apprelleffitv with two sar!^ti(^s, to 
etikxss into a reco^i^Eance to the amount of for psiyihg coeta 
if awarded against him, or if he abandons his appeaL Evidence 
hefore comniissioners to he redu<Sed into writing, ixA either 
party to he allowed a certified <^opy OB*paying 4d. per folm,i»Ml 
s«oh sum for copy, plans, &c. ik any two of the Commissioners 
ahall certify to he reasonahle ; no additioTfal evidence to he 
allDwed on appeal. iThct petitioner^ to recall a patent, shalL on 
ohtalning the reference to the commissioners, depoi^t with tUd 
clerk 200/. the same to he applicable to the payment of the fees 
of the commissioners and clerk ; and in the event of the prayef 
of the petition being rejected, to the codts of the patentee,' such 
to he referred to the master of the <iourt of Kki^s Bsneh for 
taxa(tibn> hy $ummary application to that court ; if the pniyer of 
the petition is complied with, the costs thereof and of the re- 
ference, including the fees retained by the commissioner^ &e. 
out of the 200/. to be in like manner referred to the mis^ter of 
the court of King^s Bench, and plaid by the patentee, add the 
halaaee of the 200/. paid hack to the petitioner ; the coAmals-* 
fiioners to have power to call for a further deposit. The eo^ts^ 
in either event, to he recoverable by attachment or action on 
tiie masters allocatur. 

Do you coatiBmplate that the {patent is to be kdpt secret f — 
Certainly not ; I think the balance of fraud would he on the 
dide of secrecy ; I should think that the reason they are kept 
sfecret abroad it is froih a fdar of other countrieEl beconiingiios^ 
sessed of the liecret, rath^ than for the iftake of prof ecting the 
ptLtentee* 

Bo yott pro^ee that these comniissiodders aire tb^^trdge of the 
eonrectneas and pifopriety of gn^ing this patent, aaod of tise 
oi^rreetness of the spreoification> and tiiat they are to be the 
conbet for tryhig;this validity idf the patent^ when griSdited^-^I 
tUde th^y dhbuM not bwe |>ower toqcfetele^ the^^HdMy ^t 
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rff&teflft 6i jpc^ficsitkmr iititesft' a cft^«ftipit altered; to^'strb-* 
06<})t^t petition pfreSeftitcrd td t^c^H ^tel^ft^ins Mtc^tvT 
think wif ferMs 6xsght to be atinl«Hy tb "t&Ike rpaMtatMtmi/at- 
bis own risk, if not opposed. 

Yon wb^M^bfiVe tfte edmmiSdliyn ^i« in tb^'pl«c6 of tH€ AU 
tohiey Cteimhfl t-^Yd8. 

Bo f ofA:-pf opose to give tbe <(o1dlHi&lBiibflf6Wp^^/to'i<«^6''&' 
Irtrtent l-^^-OhXy in c&«e of o^osltioA; 

A\cc«rdirigf to yotoc pfan, vp'Ontd yott iioit hthi^&Wy^fmti, 
after tlTft patefttis^ Ottce i^ant^d, to quesflOlitte Wlidlty of fb«t 
putent'tipott tb6 mtefits of tbfe crt6^?— Yes, bfefoTft tbfe fioAfmitf* 
sicm^i'ff at mty peri^rd' ; atid'i^ tbe^odfifiiib^ 
tb«ii iM pM6nt- to :ly^ s^ aiMts ;.if t^^y sn^ ii&t tfMnittio^ft, 
mn a ri^bt of apW^^ tb'^6 gi^' as b^fbrcf ]^l-o^ifi^d. ' 

It the pcwei^ w6fegtfttited o¥ aJfldiA^ ftti^w#wtefi«s ftrtbfe* 

p«lent during tb«'OOtfthiii\a,&ifte of it^ ]/iob' ^biiik Ai6r^' bti^t'td' 
be tlie ^mfe pdweir of qu€li$fn3<!6!ng the rifbf Of tb^ ^d^nte^ fO 
tbose i^pttyv^meMs', fti^ ih tte ^lf6 6f)^fa!Qti1l'$( a^^s^t^^t ^faf^ 
Is new sdto^etfaer f -^I l^inkthi^e oifgbt c^rt^Mly, Ot^tee a'g^e&t 
firaudmigbt be pta^C^ed by tb<e pl^ent^e, stating liVliis'drtiiiftdf 
BpedifitAtiOfi a portiOik Only Of bi$ idvbhtton. 

And might not ttmna insert tb^ impi^OyeinentB of'^^t^^rM 
bto own patent f— Gertainly be mlrfbrt.- 

00^ yon not'tbink tho bodril Of eOMdii$^Oi]fi^^^oafd'-be'tn'd¥^ 
efficient, if instead of being ap^bitfted fO)^ a niidibei^ o/ y^r#, 
there were apbw^rtoa^ppbii^t s^i^c&ilcoAiiitssiotiers, Orl^klld" cer- 
tain sj^edal cotnitaissionfers fortbepi5frpb§e'of tryfti]^ imy pir^iila'r 
case, Mth #hibh' the parties td be added Wight be 6bns1d€tM''A'£^ 
paortiealttrly oontorttuit ?-^T?^es ; hnf thare is greftt dlfflcnlty In 
saying who is to cbWoset Tb'WhOin'Aih I tb kpply fbr iddiiibtfiil 
ctMAiiiiMon^fs, and 'What i^ to bothi^ ^ro^iiii^Of itay^^plic&tioft'; 
a'lttdn niight say, in eV6ry «atfe, fbis h iiot ^ttit^ the thii^^ fdt 
a scientific man, or for a mechani^l laM^ ^d whb'^fis tO'be tftite 
j«dgeof that? 

If power h giVen^ in the first i^sTtftnce, ^o f£r6 Ti'eacsury, dr to 
any other office prcisiim^ to* be comp^ebtto )ippbittt ii^ boi^d Of 
commissfoAers^ why ittight not the i^'aihe pOwer be ghrdti t& the' 
TrdLsury to add special ^bmihisisloners f-^B^c&'dis6 th6y troiifd 
niot then hxvt the labonr Of in vdi^gtltifn^, ' hi iihe" ftf'^t insl!an<^6, 
every case' that csinke hefbre t^ein ; and §t cd^n&i^Bib^ isT aih ^t- 
pensive cOmftoOdity ; they would hate tb take ev^y ttas^ 6ti its 
ownf mentis. A ft*aad ihight be eoninfitted by the' 'patentee ; ' he 
might misir^pr^selnt the i$p'ecifi^cat!on of hid ihtbnefbn; not likfn^ 
the^cottmidsibnifenl apji^tnti^d, itnd cftating tha^t be 8lioiM>ish 
M c^Mtfftd^Sfonersr bf tf 6ert&hi dlt@# ; believing that tl&e ^xtkt- 
ifig: cbiflmtscikAi^rd would n:bt Vi^w that^^^n Tnfirigiitibh yM^ &b 
thbufght proper ^b to deifgnait^* 
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What are the grounds upon which you would think that- 
such a commission ought to set aside a patent if questioned ? 
-—Want of originality ; previous use and practice ; misdescrip^ 
tion. 

Upon which of the grounds enumerated by Doctor Brewster, 
in his article upon patents, containd in his Encyclopsediay do 
you thin)c that a patent ought to be set aside by such a com- 
mission as you contemplate ? — I include many of these. in one 
answer — ^want of originality ; that the invention was in use and 
practice prior to the grant ; or that the patent cannot be worked 
by the language used in the specification, not being correctly 
described. I would not set it aside because the speqification 
was so worded as to imply that the party had invented that 
which was. old at the time. The present difficulty is this, that 
the person acting most lonafidcy inadvertently describes in his 
specification (not thinking of it at the moment) some minute 
part of the process as his invention, which, in point of fact, 
was known before, or rfither omitting to state it was known 
before, and because he does not state that he was only claiming 
so and so, his patent cannot be supported at law. 

Do you contemplate that the co9imis8ion is to see that the 
specification of the invention is full and complete. before the 
granting of the patent ? — ^No ; a man should be at liberty Uk 
specify as briefly as he pleased, and the patent should be taken 
as valid until petitioned against. 

Would it not be desirable that as those commissioners are 
fully to investigate the nature of the invention, they should ex- ' 
ercise some discretion as to the specification, and should not * 
grant the patent imless that specification were full and com- 
plete ? — ^That would put the patentee to an unnecessary ex- 
pense ; he takes out lus patent, and he pnt9 in what he chooses 
to consider a proper specification, all at his own. individual 
risk ; he does injury to no one. 

Is not the very ground upon which a patent is granted, an 
exchange of benefits between the public and the inventor, by 
which a monopoly is. given to him for a certain number o£ 
years, in return for the advantage which the public derive 
from knowing the nature of the invention ? — ^Yes ; but the public, 
have the means of referring to the specification, by which they, 
may see whether or not he has dealt fairly by them, and his 
patent stands or falls by the result. There would be this nus- 
chief if the commissioners acted in the way suggested by. the . 
question; they could scarcely be expected to set aside their, 
own specification, having by its allowance in a manner con-, 
eluded the question ; if afterwards an application was. made to. 
set aside the patent, they, having expressed an opinion ini. favor, 
of the specification, would naturally be disposed to support it». 
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tk> you 'cdntemplate tifat the commissioners should he em- 
powered to direct, in the case of chemical inventions, the insti- 
tution of experiments, for' the purpose of seeing whether the 
process for which the patent was asked was- correctly de- 
scrihed? — Certainly not ; it could not he expected that the 
commissioners would try hy actual experiment every invention 
•£6r which a patent was asked ; for example, with regard to 
Sir Humphrey Davy's safety lamp, if a patent was taken out 
foT an improvement in it, would commissioners trust to the pe- 
titioner's helief of its safety, ' and go down into a mine to see 
whether it did or did not answer ? Neither could a commis- 
sioner he expected to go down in a supposed improved diving- 
hell, or to go out in an improved life-hoat in a storm, to as- 
certain if it answered the purpose intended ; and safety-valves 
to' air halloons upon a new principle may he invented ; are the 
commissioners to make the experiment hy ascending in the ha^l- 
loon ? And so with respect to physic to he taken, and its 
-operation to he attended to. 

You have contemplated that patents should be granted 
-either to inventors or their nominees ; would . it he desirahle to 
restrict that provision to the nominees of inventors ; are there 
uot cases where the inventor may have died, in which it would 
he very desirahle that not only the asligns, hut also the heirs 
^er representatives of the parties should he allowed to take out 
patents ^—Certainly ; what I meant by the nominee of a pa« 
tentee was this, if a person brings me an invention, and says, 
this will answer, it is worth 2000/. and I buy it of him, I pro- 
pose that the patent should be granted to me, my executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, instead of to him, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns. 

• What is the policy of restricting the taking out patents to 
parties receiving communications from foreigners residing 
abroad ? — T cannot see any policy in it ; there is no reason why 
an Englishman inventing aiiy thing abroad; and communicating 
it to one of his friends in this country, should not have the 
some benefit, and a patent issue on' it, as in the case of a com- 
munication from a foreigner to the same individual. 

Or an Englishman residing in En]o;^iand, if he^ does not frau- 
dulently obtain possession of the secret? — Yes ; but that could 
be- obviated in the way I propose, by letting the patent go to 
.the-nominee of the person inventing ; the patent might be taken 
out by the inventor or any person on his behalf. 

. Onwhat terms would you give the* party applying for a pa- 
tent security from the moment of his application ? — ^Upon his 
having sworn that he is the inventor'; and that it is not in use 
or practice* 
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WwUi yM i«f«ot» oi bim itt the laAiiie &tte.to kdge f specie 

If MO^r sp^iOL Ao«Ui ciQiopie io altenrMrd^, 1»0{V woiiU you 
Jmow tibMt bis mode WM not tho ai^ne, and as eaiiy invjeidtt^ 
by buaaetf 119 Ibftt for which jt pAtent had been appUed for ; 
but Hu^ be had notacciesia to the Attorney iGreoend 9t the time 
ito i»a)c« bia application?'— *Tbe qiiesUon of priority wojald be 
for tba deobrion of the comiQisaioaora. 

Would yoA allow a person between tiu^ applicalioA for a pa- 
tent and the sealing of l^e pal;e^t, to make experiments, with* 
iiut pxejodice as to tthe {losstble publication of the invenfioii ? — 
Yes, I would ; and I should coottder bis patent right secure 
After the expiration of jtbe fioit jnofitb ; being the time allowed 
for entering caiieats. 

Would not there be a danger th|it during the remaining fire 
luontibs, a person might insert in bis patent the inventiona of 
wotber pacty ?-»-Tbere wou|d. 

Then you would allow the validity of a patent to be qxu^ 
tiomdy upon the ground of his having availed himself iof the 
discovery of another l^Yea ; and I would aUow the oommifi^ 
siouers to decide on the question of fraud. 

Suppose the inventor has not fraudulently d&Beoveredtiie in- 
vention of Another, but that .a third party during the interval 
«uf those Jte mouths, has bit upon the very same discovery, 
would y4>u in ithat case allow the' patent of the applicant to be 
giiostioaed f'^That is a very nice quesitian, tbat I could not 
answer, <MSi:ihand satisfactorily. 

What .is jbhe state of the law 4^ ptresent, if in the interval ber 
tweea .the application ler a patent a^d the sealing of it, aae r 
cond party makes the very same invention that t^e party ap*- 
plymg for the patent has made i — ^If the fi|ct was proved on 
tbie trial of a jiatent, {but I do AOt kMffw bow it is to be done) 
tbiat it was not 4ihe invention of the original patentee, of course 
be.wx>uld lose his patent; Ijhe difficulty would be tho proof 
olit. 

Atjuay be in use and practice secretly by jmother party, otr It 
may he in use and practice openly ; if in use imd practice 
openly, it would .doubtless vitiate the patent; ibutjf In use and 
pi»elice.8eci»tly, bow does the law stuid h^tfrnk, as the biw 
sliands, tfaa|b that wadd ^lot be an use and psaetice. I ibioik 
tboEe was A.oase.of .^ome tejlescope thati>9llQnd had invented, 
which he had kept in his own private chamber, and bad Qnly 
shown ia a few j^ends, and tbat the court bcU that tbat was 
not an ,u8e and prac4[ioe. 

' The Committee hieuKe been inlormed tbat a second pasty 
making a discovery, and using it secretly, would be aUowqd'te 
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conUnue that use for his own henefit ; hut that the patent of 
the first applicant would not on that ground he set aside, hut, 
would continue valid as regards all other parties ? — ^I do not' 
coincide with that opinion ; I coDsider it not founded in law. 

You propose that any petitioner opposing the grant of a pa- 
tent, should he reqaired to deposit 200/. ; would not that ope- 
rate very unequally, would not that he very large in some cases 
and very small in others ; and would not it tend to prevent at- 
tempts to oppose patents ? — ^Not much, hecause the deposit is 
not necessarily an ultimate payment ; the party is to have it 
hack again in case of heing successful, and the patentee is to 
pay the opposer's costs in case his patent is successfully re- 
sisted ; hut it is a very small sum I have proposed should he 
paid on entering a caveat. 

Do you propose that the party should apply to the office and 
make an affidavit, and remain quietly for one month, to give the 
chance of another party coming, and that during that month 
it is to he concealed ; or is the affidavit to he puhlished to the 
world ? — I would give no further puhlicity to it than the filing 
of it, hecause the opposing party is not ultimately injured, ex- 
cept hy having to deposit 200/. 

What opportunity will the puhlic have for opposing patents ? 
— ^The same , as at present ; the moment they find the thing, 
answer they will go and look at the specification. 

What do you conceive to he the present state of the law, 
whenhetween an application for a patent and the sealing of it 
a second person hrings forward a similar invention to that for 
which a patent is claimed ; are hoth parties in that case pre-' 
eluded from ohtainbg a patent ? — ^I apprehend, in that case, 
the Attorney General would require affidavits to satisfy him- 
self which of the two was the original inventor. 

Supposing two persons came forward with the same invention, 
would he inquire into that fact then ? — I apprehend he would. 

Would not the second party hringing forward an invention 
to the Attorney General have to show that the thing was puh- 
licly known ? — ^Yes, hy a^davits. 



Mr. Francis Ahhott, again called in ; and examined. 

Do you think it would he advisahle to print the specifications 
of existing patents for puhlic use, in order to puhlish them ?— 
I have generally considered it would he prejudicial to the inte- 
rest of the country, hy their getting ahroad, 1 am speaking of 
it in a national point of view, sending many valuahle disco- 
veries ahroad ; many of those things perhaps would he hou^ht 
Arom English manufacturers, hut if the specifications all go 

Vol. IY.-— Skcoud Ssatss- ^ ^ 
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The saving would be in avoiding the expense of a new copf 1 
^— -Yes ; and that sometimes is a very serious expense ; some- 
times they are very long. I have had several specifications in 
the Petty Bag Office, copies of which would come to forty 
pottnds> or sometimes more than that ; there is such an im- 
mensity of drawings attached to them; I think I have had 
fiome twenty or thirty skins of descriptive matter, and perhaps 
fifteen or twenty skins of drawings attached* 

£ven in such a case, would not a new comparison of the ori-^ 
ginal copy with the inrolled copy be necessary, in order to see 
that no interpolations had taken place ?— ^I should think it 
would be proper, or else some alteration might be made that 
would be an obstruction to justice, if it was not proved that in 
its present state it has been examined with the record, and that 
it agrees with it. 

Would it not be beneficial, if instead of returning the spe* 
cification to the party, it was retained in some office, so as to be 
capable of being produced on the trial if it was wanted ? — Then 
there would be an expense if it was to remain with the officer ; 
that officer would have to attend to it, and it would come to 
the same expense, perhaps, as the production of the specifica- 
tion, and in some instances that is more than a copy ; because 
there are some specifications that we have a copy of which 
would not cost above a dozen or fourteen shillings, and the 
officer's fee for attending with it would be a guinea a day, ex- 
clusive of a petition presented to the Master of the Rolls for 
liberty to take out the record. If I am to understand that it 
is to remain with the officer as a record, it must be dealt with 
as other records are. 

Would the expense in that case of attending with the origi- 
nal specification, be much greater than is incurred now of a 
clerk attending with the copy ? — The attorney sends his own 
clerk ; we do not attend to authenticate the copy ; we make the 
copy, and the attorney sends his own clerk ; or if it be a sub* 
ject that requires scientific information, such as where there 
are drawings and shading and scales, and so on, he will send 
an engineer to examine it ; but there are some specifications 
which do not cost more than ten shillings, or a dosen shillings ; 
then an office copy is much less expensive than producing this 
record ; which I understand is to be conside]:ed as deposited of 
record, instead of being inrolled of record. 

The ancient practice of producing the original record was 
inconvenient, was not it ? — I think it was dangerous, and ought 
never to be resorted to, except in cases of indispensible neces* 
(Siity ; in the case of criminal prosecutions, office copies are not 
admitted in evidence, and the originals must go ; also before 
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iftibher House o^ Parliament or any Committee^ they do not te* 
ceive office copies except as a matter of courtesy : sometimes 
the original is dispensed With ; but generally speaking, either 
House of Parliament^ and any Committee of either House, has 
the original records. 

Do you think it would answer to leave it optional with the 
party to return the specification or not, so that if it was a very 
long one he might then leave it and let it he of record ?— ^Unless 
the rule was general, I am not quite prepared to say, whether it 
would have the benefit that might otherwise result from it if it 
was general ; because if it is to be a general depository, people 
would always expect to find a specification there, and going 
there and not finding it, would be attended with expense in pur- 
suit of it. < 

Do you see any objection to allowing the patentee to take 
his original specification, and verify it at the office, so as to 
make it good evidence in a court of law ?^^No, I do not se6 
any objection to it ; it is pretty nearly what I believe has been 
done in another case under the Bankrupt Act. There are cer- 
tain deeds of bargain and sale and assignment of personal pro- 
perty, they are directed to be registered ; which is in substance 
inrolling them ; and under that Act it is provided that they shall 
be received in evidence, bearing a certificate purporting to be 
•signed by the officer that they have been registered, without 
even proving that officer's signature ; if it purports to be his, 
and that is certainly a very beneficial provision, it saves a great 
deal of expense. 

You mentioned that there are very large drawings sometimes 
tittached to a specification, is not the present mode of keeping 
the roll» rolled up, a little inconvenient with respect to draw- 
ings ? — Speaking of the mode of keeping them, as a whole, I 
think it is the best way. 

Would you think it an improvement to have them in books ? — 
I think not ; they are better preserved, I think, in their present 
form than in books, for you can seldom get books to stand long 
without binding, when they are in constant use. We have some 
books in the office and some rolls, and I think the rolls bear 
the wear of use better than the books do. 

Do you allow extracts of specifications to be made ? — ^No ; 
as a kind of gratuitous privilege, we say. No extracts are al- 
lowed ; but just to refresh your memory with the outline, we do 
not object to your taking the name atid address of the patentee, 
the date of the patent, and the title of the invention ; but not 
any extracts of the descriptive part. In short, it would be 
productive of great inconvenience, independently of the loss 
of emolument to the office, if extracts were allowed ; we could 
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not fwy ndiether a geAtlemaa should be oecupiodrfrrd mlnnlsi^ 
pr five houro. 

Wheje wfwii. be t]»e objection to allow parties to leoDSiik 
patents, .ttpOQ taking a fee, as Is the case at the Register Office 
of Wills, where each consulting party payea fee of ashiUiag ? 
''*-I believe tfeey have that privilege at present ; they may come 
and look at altercation ; Uie only difference is, that the fee 
Is Zs. -edi, instead of 1#. 

Can they make extracts themselves ?-— No ; nor are they per** 
mitted to make extracts from wills. I have had occasion to 
make many searches there, and I have many times been told, 
even by anticipation. Sir, we do not allow extraets . 
. What AS the. expense of obtaining copies? — ^That depends 
upon the length ; we have them as low as lOs. or 12^.. up to40/> 

What is the ^nie of charging I — Sevebty-two words is what 
we call a folio, and that is th^ rate of charge ; and then there 
is an officii fee of 3^. 4d. for the signature ; and for the attesta* 
lion and indorsement of a eertilSccate there is a stamp duty. 
. If a person takes out his pocket-book, and with a pencil 
makes a few extracts, do you ^actually stop him ? — ^If any gentle* 
iBiaa is gmng to take an extract, and we observe it ; but we do 
not watch with that minuteness, that a word or two could not 
be taken, nor do we keep looking at him while he is inspecting 
it ; but if it is so plain that we cannot but observe it, we say, 
Sir, no extract is permitted to be taken. 

May he etay long enough to learn it by heart ? — ^I have bad 
frequent instances of gentlemen being two, three, or four bours^ 
wh^pe the specification has been long, a^d they have not been 
able to finish the search before the office has been closed ; I 
have said. We cannot attend to you any longer now, but you 
may come again, and I shall take no further ^e. 

It appears, that in some of the bills that have been given to 
patentees, there is a charge for gratuity ; can you explain what 
is meant by that ? — >It had its origin in expedition ; in short, 
they have two gratuities there^ 

' Has that the effect of hastening the patent through ? — ^I 
ihifik, in m^ef n times, it has not. 

Can any errors or omissions be rectified in a patent after it 
is sealed,'or in a specification ?'-*^There have been some few in- 
itances where^ under particular circumstances, some which 
Slight be deemed clerical errosrs, b»ve been allowed to be eor- 
l<edied ; the Master of the Rolls has the power, and he has in 
<me or two instances exercised it ; but not as to the substantial 
part, the description of the subject-matter. In one instance 
there was a mis-recital of the date of the patent, which he suf- 
fered to be corrected ; and there was some other mere formal 
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matter, Imt I do not know any instance of any ddrrevtion 
being made in the sabvtance. 

In potnt of fact, could the ChaBcelknr* himself give tfaaf 
power ? — It is difficult to say whai he hcis the pewef to d(yf 
hut I believe he has had an application, and ref^ed it in more 
instances than one. 

You state^ that some of the specfficattofisi are stated in the 
monthly journals; are those speeificatioi^ to btt- entirely de^ 
pended upon for their aoeuratey t-^Not in aU cases, I think, 
generally speaking, they are tolei^a^bly accurate ; but I tkife^k in 
some instances they are a little abridged, and the scale of the 
drawings is reduced ; you cannot depend upon accuraoy alt^f 
that, because there must be a corresponding redvotioii iu' the 
whole, or else the scale ia lost. 

Will you state what means an in^entcHT has of ascertaining 
what patents are appHed for, and are in progress Utfough the 
different offices?— -The only way of knowing that, isrby going 
to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals^ toi see what reports they 
have lately made in a given time : then, prior to that, all the 
patents are recorded at the Gveat Seal Office^ 

Can a person, who has not lodged a caveat, obtain that in- 
formation from the Attorney or Solicitor GeneraPs Office }-» 
I have obtained it ; I have said, Have you had laftely any pa« 
tent upon such a subject ? He would look over his book^ and 
say, Yes^ there is one lately reported upon^ But I am not sure 
that it is always to be relied upouv 

Did you obtain that inlbrmation as a nMtter of favour^ or 
as a matter of right ? — ^As a matter of favour. 

Can you not get that information at the Patent Office, by 
paying the fee ? — That is after the patent is passed^ not diuring 
the prog^esa of it ; there are two stages before it geta to the 
Attorney General's ; then, as soon as the report is gone out, 
there is an entry of that report ; and I hav*e made the iiiqUixy 
perhaps in more instances than one, and I have been told 
there is a patent now in progress upeu such a sabject, or l^neve 
is none within sueh a time, and thdn from tlie time be \aA 
*told me, I knew that any thing else must be at the Great Seal 
Office. ♦ 

Is the favour by which you obtain that 4nfofnlation,,'givea 
merely by the offifce in which it hi^^ns to be, of by courtesy 
ef the parties who are passing it l-^Rather asa matter of eivt* 
lity by the Attorney General's clovk or the Solieitor Generara 
derk : either of them I dare say would tell me, if I asked 
them. Have you had any thing upon the steam engine within 
these few months ? and he would look and say, There has been 
a report. 
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Then in point of fact, an agent in the hahit of taking^iOnt 
patents can, unless he was particularly unfriendly with the dif- 
ferent clerks, be able to obtain such information? — ^I have 
never been refused it when I have asked it. 

Have you had any practice in obtaining extensions of patents 
by Act of Parliament ? — ^No. 

Have yon had any experience in defending patents ? — ^I have 
had some experience in endeavouring to protect a patentee ; 
but unfortunately, after a long contest, he failed, after trying 
the cause two. or three times at an immense expense. 

Can you state what are the most common grounds of defence 
which are set up by infringers of patents ? — They, axe various, 
but mostly the insufficiency of the specification ; and there is 
such a wide field, that it is difficult almost to enumerate all 
the grounds that they take upon the specification. 

Is not this one of the grounds upon which a patent is often 
set aside, that the inventor specifies one material and uses a 
cheaper material not specified or included in the patent ? — That 
has been acted upon as one ground for vacating a patent. 

Has that ground of objection been held valid ? — I think so. 

Must not the specification have been fraudulently prepared? 
—-I remember a case which is a reported case, but I own I 
thought it was very likely to have arisen by accident. 

If, subsequently to the specification of the patent, a person 
has bona fide discovered a cheaper mode, would that set aside 
the patent ? — Certainly not ; the person who has discovered 
the cheaper niode, would be entitled to use that without a pa- 
tent, provided he could do it without the original patent to work 
upon. 

Must not the ground of setting aside the patent be, that the 
person at the time of taking out the specification knew the 
cheaper method and omitted to specify it?T— I am not aware 
that that precise case has arisen, but I should think that would 
vacate his patent : ixom the current of decisions that have taken 
place, I think it would be presumed that his object was to mis-> 
lead the public in keeping that secret back. 

Is not another , ground of setting aside a specification, that 
some beneficial part of the process is omitted ? — That certainly 
is one, and I think a very just ground. 

Do you conceive that that could ever happen inadvertently % 
— ^I think it is difficult to suppose such a thing, I think that 
is a very proper ground to vacate a patent upon. 

Is that rule construed liberally or strictly by the courts ?— 
Generally speaking, I should say that the courts are not very 
liberal to patentees. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, that Bomsh 
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thing useless, superfluous, or redundant, has been included ia 
the specification? — That has been a question that has beeii 
left to a jury, with a direction to take into their consideration 
whether it was not introduced to mistify the thing. 

If it is considered that the real object has been to mystify, 
^o you think that would be a good ground for setting aside the 

Eatent? — If I was sittting as a juryman I should, certainly^ 
ecauee I think a patentee should deal honestly in return for 
the privileges he gains by his patent. 

Is a patentee ever allowed to give evidence, to sho\y tliat any 
omission in his specification arose from inadvertence ?-^I think 

not. ' . . 

Is not the specification very seldom prepared by the inventoi" 
himself ; does not he frequently eniploy his agent to do it ? — 
He frequently employ^ an agent; but in a matter of importance, 
he frequently employs such a man as Mr. Farey or Mr. Donkin. 

Supposing it should be found that the specification has been 
inaccurately prepared by one of those persons, would the in- 
ventor be allowed to give evidence of his having desired him to 
prepare as good and coiTect a specification as could be made ? 
— ^I think that would not avail him. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, that some- 
thing has been specified which will not produce the predicted 
effect ? — That is a clear ground for vacating it. 

If a part only of the patent were thus sbown not to produce 
its effect, would that part vitiate the whole ? — It would ; that 
was the unfortunate result of the trial that I i^as engaged in so 
long, and at such an enormous expense ; the patent was for 
three things, one of them a most valuable one ; but the patentee 
failed in one of them ; two of them were found good, but the 
third was the most imnlaterial part of the three; and he was 
held not entitled to recover, because one of the three objects 
was not new. 

Would it set aside the patent, if the person had included 
something in the specification, of which he had not tried the 
effect ? — He puts it in at his peril ; but if it would produce the 
effect, it would not vacate the patent. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, the specify- 
ing some step that is not new, and not noting that fact, 
whereby the ^patentee was held to have assumed what he did 
not invent? — I believe there have been cases which have gone 
that length, but I think, at this time of day, the law would not 
be carried to that extent. 

Do you think, if it was a minor point of little importance, the 
patent would still stand ? — I can only say, that in some points 
of minor description, patentees are' now dealt wi^h a little more 
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Hbcrally than tkey were some twenty or thirty years ago ; 
in Lord Kenyon's time every little thing would a^t aside a 
patent. 

Is not another ground • of setting aside a patent, that the 
whole article i& specified as inventedy when the patent should 
have 'been foi: 9^ improvement only?— ^I whould doubt that 
position a little ; if the specification described an implement 
that would work and perform its office, I think at this day, 
merely because he had called it a new article instead of an im- 
proved article, the patent would not be vacated on that groand 
merelv. 

Supposing, in a specification, you had to mention a portion 
<if your process, which was old, and that you failed ta 4<P it 
ftompi^tely, so a» to be quite understood, that you did iiot 
claim it as a portion of your patent, would that not viuate it ? 
— ^] tbink it. would ; if a man so amalgamates with his new inr 
yeation that which is old, and does not distinguish the two, he 
claims more than he i^ entitled to, and forfeits his patent^ 

Would it uot be desirable that a man should be compelled 
to >iiak» known to the public any improvements that he might 
make to his invention, subsequently to taking out the patepit?' 
-'-^Nfiit unless, he was protected in the ei^clnstve use qf thi'm ; 
that ha can do^ by taking out a patent for improvements upon 
his former iuventioo. 

He ootvld only do that by incurring the expense of a fpesh 
patent |<^*-^C6rtiJnly.. 

Do you see any advantage at present from reqqiring a m^^ 
rate patent for each of the three kingdoms?' — 1 qot only, see; j^o 
advantage} but T think it is putting th^ inventor to a very gre^t 
and unneoesf&ary expense. But if the law were altered sp that 
his patient shojild embrace the three pi^rt? of the United King- 
dom, ho shpuld iuj:ol his specification at each, although he haa 
hut one patent, at- Edinburgh,. Dublin^ and Londonr, us b^ is 
n0w obliged to do^ 

Apposing 9t patentee takes out a pi|t;ent for Euglapdy ))a i» 
only now subject to a certain expense ; if he takes it qi|t for 
Ireland and Scoihind the eirponsc is greatly enhanced ; poif if 
olio patent was to hp made to extend to the three kingdoms, 
would you reqnire from the patentee the same payinent for the 
one patent that he wou)d^ have t;o make now in the ev^nt of bis 
taking out a patent for the three kingdom3 l-^-^A man ought not 
to pay so roach certainly- for taking oqt a pi^tenl ^nfined to a 
limited jurisdiction as il^k extended to the whole ; I a^aum(e, 
that if tb^ three krngdpivfe wer^ to be oonsqlidated^ and one 
pal^nt wa#: \q be au^qiept, that the eicpensq woi^ld he eoA^- 
derahiy Teduo^d, ai»d tliat he would^only have^pevhapa^ io pa]f 
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for that more extensive patent what he pays now for an English 
patent only. 

Then yon would propose to re4uce the expense ? — By con-^ 
solidatingthe jarisdictians; but then this difficulty would come 
round, how is it to be legally known in Scotland and in Ire-* 
land that there is such a patent right there ; I do not see how 
there could be of&cial notice <of it, unless it was to be put into 
the Gazette, or something of that sort 

Do you think th-H, practically, many persons are deterred 
from defending their patents* by the uncertainty of the law at 
preseiri;? — >I think they are. 

Are you aware at all, that sometimes fictitious suits are in- 
stituted for the sake of giving stability to ft patent f-^I have 
heard of that being done in more cases than one. 

Is it not a veiy common feeling, that a patent is of very little 
value until it has had at 'least one verdict in its favour h — I 
should say, that that gave it a little additional sanction ; but I 
have not heard it speciRcally objected to. a patent, that it has 
not been tried; for a scientific man can give you pretty. good 
information upon the specification, if you let him have time 
to consider it. 

Bat those fictitious suits have been instituted for the sake 
of giving greater value to the patent 1— -Certainly, perhaps, to^ 
deter some one else from defending it, who otherwise would have 
defended an action for infringing it. 

€otild you furnish the Committee with a detailed account 
of th^ whole expanse of taking out a patent ?-^ertaiuly I will 
do ielo. 

Do yoH conceive, that any injury could arise to the palic,.. 
fi^oftt the specification, after the patent is scakd, being ke|»t 
unsealed entirely, unless at the option of the patentee himseif,. 
who might chase to take it out for the purpose of defence in a* 
court of justice ? — I think Incbnvlenienee would result: from t&Ut 
niode,'becausi3 it is one objiesct of the specifii^Ltioti 'thsti^mau. 
shall know A^hen he Is infringing the patent ; and if the ^ed^ 
iicatiouis tiotofn^ to inspection, u man who has.invtented ti^toe^' 
thiog of 'the sttttiB kind, doeis not know whether hecan work jt 
with safety, because he cammt see what the p^tentflfe daims r 
uhdier the spnettificatioo. 

Are yob «w«re of any iiic6nvenldnee ajriiiing horn that icr 
France? — ^I have uniformly declined 'tcr Have i&yTt^ing to do 
with Frehch patents^ because 1 baVe conversed' with «eveiul 
people labo^ilk it, and I nei^r found one yet that derived «a. 
much fruit fti>A a French patent as to rauunerate him for it. 

You said, thut the disadvantage of concealing the speeifica**^ 
tibn would be, tliut other perso(ns^ might infringe the patent; 
without knowing it; would not that at ©nee be praetieaHfr 
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remedied, by the patentee giving notice of it to the person urho» 
was 80 innocently infringing his patent ? — All that I €an say is, 
that as soon as a man infringes a patent, he is liable to an 
action, and it is not every patentee that would use that for- 
bearance when his patent is infringed. 

It is assumed thf^t under the different state of circumstances 
supposed in the question, he would not be infringing it, because 
the law would be changed ? — That would lessen the inconve- 
nience ; but there is another inconvenience resulting from it. 
If this specif! ciation could not be seen for fourteen years, it 
would very likely turn out, that at the end of the fourteen 
years he had not given half his process, unless it was ascer- 
tained that he had given it fully, then he would have had his 
monopoly for so many years without giving the public the 
benefit of his discovery ; at the end of that time if he has got 
his patent, and his specification is locked up, nobody can say 
that he has not disclosed it fairly, because nobody can see 
what the specification is. 

Have you any further suggestions to offer to the Committee 
upqn this subject I — Since I was examined before, I have 
thought about the expediency of having a board to decide the 
suffiqieh(;y of a specification, and I think it might be injurious 
because the public are not fairly represented there, and they 
are to be concluded by it ; because if this board adopts a 
specification as sufficient, I understand it is to be conclusive 
^gainst any person questioning the sufficiency afterwards. Now 
a patentee coming before that board, may not disclose all he 
knows of the subject, or if he discloses all, yet he may not.dis- 
c;lose all that others could have said if the public had been 
represented, if a kind of investigation for and against had 
taken place. 

Suppose that the proposed commission were authorized, 
either to have models made of the machinery, or in the case 
of a chemical discovery, to see the thing actually made by 
experiments ; would not that obviate the objection I — The^dif- 
ficulty I feel is, in finding any. body of gentlemen possessed 
of powers to determine upon every new invention that must 
come before them for consideration. 

Is your objection that you do not think, any permanent board 
could be qualified for the duties that would necessarily be at- 
tached to it l-^-I think not. 

Supposing a body of Commissioners were appointed for the, 
occasion, selected for their peculiar fitness ; might not that 
obviate your objection ? — If one part of the board were .to be 
confined to one subject of invention, and another to another, 
ihat might in some measure obviate the difficulty ; but still ^ 
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^hink the difficulty would not be quite removed, for I think 
i;here are many new inventions that almost none of our scien- 
tific men are capable of fprming a correct judgment upon, 
otherwise than as it is communicated to them in a great degree 
by the patentee. It is difficult in my opinion to get a board 
80 constituted, as that they would be able to discharge all the 
duties devolving upon them. The difficulty is, that you 
would not find men capablo of discriminating minutely upon 
every branch of art or science that should be brought before 
them. 

Supposing the Attorney General or the Secretary of State 
had the power of selecting individuals pro re nata^ might not a 
commission of that sort be useful ? — I am hardly competent to 
answer that question^ ; I must honestly confess that my opinion 
is against the adoption of such a board. Independently of 
which, the public who are to be concluded by it, would not be 
adequately represented there, for you do not always arrive at 
the whole truth without opposition, if I may so express myself, 
now there would not be that pppositiqn. 

Does it occur to you, that even very experienced men might 
overlook some part of a minute operation? — I think so, and 
that is one difficulty which I have. 

Do you ever observe in specifications that things are put intp 
the specification for the purpose of concealment, which are not 
necessary for the due performance of the operation ? — I have no 
doubt that there is a great deal put into many specifications to 
mistify them, to obscure the transaction as much as [possible ; 
and I could furnish an instance in which it has made iny head 
ache, to endeavour to make out the sense that we supposed was 
to be communicated by it, therei w$is such a multiplication of 
terms, and ringing the changes upon words, which perplexed 
and bewildered me beyond measure. 

Are there not sometinies parts of machinery inserted as ne- 
cessary, wbich are not necessary ; and are not parts df a che- 
mical opera.tion stated as necessary, which are not so f — ^That 
a great deal of matter is introduced into specifications, that is 
unnecessary is quite clear ; and it is done frequently with a 
view to mistify it, to enable the patentee to keep his invention 
from the public ; but I must add, that in many instances, that 
which is new cannot be adequately described, unless you also 
describe something that is to be used with it ; in that case, the 
man ought to describe what he has inserted for the purpose of 
elucidation. 

Are there not things occasionally put in that are known 
to be useless, for the purpose of mistification ? — I have no 
^oubt of it. 
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To William Hale^ of Colchester, in the county of Essqx' 
macfaiofest, for his having invented a machine, or method 
of r^Lising* or forcing water for propelling vessels. Sealed 
12th. Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Garpetiter, of Willenhall, in the parish of 
Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, and John 
Youngs of WolverhaiB|iton aforesftid, locksmiths, for 
their having invented certain improvements on locks and 
other securities, applicable td doors and other purposes* 
18th Jan. — 6 months. 

To William Parr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented 
or found out a new method of jiroducing a reei[Nrocating 
action, by means of rotatory motion ; to be applied to the 
working of all kinds of pumps, mangles, and all other 
machinery in, or to which reciprocating action is required, 
or may be applied. IStb Jan. — 4 months. 

To Edward Dakeyne and James Dakeyi^ie, both of 
Dfitrlefy Dak, in the county of Derby, mei^cfh&iits, for thteir 
having invented a machine or hydraulic engine, for apply- 

« 

ing the ipower or {treasure of water, ^ steam, and oth^r 
elastic fluids, to the purpose of working machinery and 
other uses, Tequirijjig poWer ; anci applicable to that of 
raising or forcing of fluids. Slst -Jan.-*-6 ninths. 

To Udhh Vdtes, of Hyde, in the cbunty 6f Chester, 
calico-rprinter, fpr his having invented a method or pro- 
ems «df giviiig ^ metallic surfoce to cotton, silk, iineQ> 
an^ other fabrics. 26th Jan.—- 6 mohths. 
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To George Scholefild, of the Parish of Leeds ^ in the 
county of York, Mechanic, for his Invention of cer- 
tain Improvements in, or additions to Looms, for the 
purpose of weaving woollen, linen, cotton, sUk, and 
other C/oMtf.— [Sealed 13th March, 1828.] 

The improvement suggested under this Patent are cer- 
tain mechanical contrivances^ which connect all the 
operating parts of a loom together, and cause them to 
act simultaneously whenever motion is given to the loom, 
either by swinging the batten by hand, as is the ordinary 
mode of weaving, or by turning a main actuating shaft. 
The advantages of these contrivances are that any person, 
even without previous experience or knowledge of the 
art, can weave woollen cloths with facility, and that the 
movements of the different parts of the machine being 
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calculated and (previous to being put in action) adjusted 
to suit certain descriptions of work, the movements will 
necessarily all perform with regularity^ and answer to 
each other^ producing uniform and good work as long as 
the loom is kept going. 

And further^ these mechanical contrivances being thus 
made to act simultaneously^ allow of working such looms 
by power, that is by the power of steam, water or any 
other first mover, by connecting the driving band or gear 
to a main rotatory shaft, when the working parts of the 
loom will perform without manual labour. 

Plate XIII, figs. 1, and 2, represent the machine in work- 
mg order ; fig. 1^ being a front view ; fig. 2, an end view. 
We give the description ol this invention in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ ^, is the frame work of the machine, made of cast 
iron ; B, the batten, which is made of wood, and con- 
structed in the usual way with the addition of the weights 
C adjustable on the levers a, for the purpose of giving 
more or less effect to the reeds. The levers a, are firmly 
fixed through the top of the batten, and the said weights 
operate more •riess powerful in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the batten ; &> 6, are the fulcrums, on which 
the batten is suspended, working with chisel edges in 
grooves on the top of the screws c; the said screws 
having a nut on the upper and under side of the frame, 
which are adjustable in chase mortices ; Z>, is a roller, 
which delivers or measures out the warp ; £, is a pressure 
roller suspended by the levers d, and the weights e; thus 
giving a considerable pressure between the roller Z>, and 
E. These said rollers are covered with a coarse kind of 
woollen cloth, in or4er to render the surfaces somewhat 
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elastic : F, is the roller which contains the warp. This 
roller is frictioned in a slight degree by the cord and 
weight /, and i& suflSciently retarded to keep the warp 
straight between the rollers £, and F i G, is the breast 
beam> over which the cloth passes to the roller H, which 
takes it up as it is woven^ being put in naotion by the 
strap gy from the action of the deliveruig roller, Z); A, is 
a wrought iron bar bolt, which screws the frame A^ to- 
gether. 

'*^ The levers or jacks i, i, are suspended in the top bar 
of the cast iron frame A, A, with double hanging flanges 
on the bottom, on which rest the fulcrums of the levers. 
These fulcrums may be shifted to the most convenient 
points of suspension in the frame A, A; %. 4> is a trans- 
verse section of the frame A, A. 

" The heddles or gears /, are attached with cords to. 
the jacks in the usual way. The lower ends of the 
heddles are also fixed to the levers or lams Ar, in the 
usual way, and to the lams are attached the treadles,, 
Above the treadles and within the frame is placed a hori- 
zontal shaft m, shewn by the dotted lines in fig. 1, behind 
the frame A, This shaft extends a little beyond the cen-^ 
tre of the loom, and is there supported by an eye-bolt, 
which is fixed in the frame .^i, at 1. The other bearing of 
this shaft is in the end of the frame at w ; on the end of 
the shaft m, is fixed an endless screw or worm n, which 
works in the wheel o; at the lower end of the diago- 
nal shaft p ; on the upper end of which is a pinion of 
sixteen teeth, working in the bevel wheel K, which con- 
tains two hundred teeth, and is fixed to the end of the 
delivering roller £). 

'' As it is necessary to have wheels of different sizes at 
o, according to the quality of the cloth made, the diago- 
nal shaft p, is supported by a cast iron frame running 
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parallel with it^ the upper end of which encompasses the 
gudgeon of the delivery roller D ; and at the lower end 
is a projection h, in which is a slot and setting screw at 
fig. 4, for the purpose of raising or lowering the diagonal 
shafts to compensate for the different sizes of the worm 
wheels o ; which must contain as many teeth as there are 
threads of weft wanted in one inch of cloth ; that is a 
wheel of 60 teeth gives 60 threads per inch ; a wheel of 
20 teeth 20 threads, &c. &c. 

'' I have all my speed wheels marked with the number 
of teeth they contain on the shaft m ; and exactly in the 
centre of the loom is a hollow pulley, or catch box g, 
the construction of which is seen at fig. 3. The interior 
part 2, contains two teeth or stops, and is fixed firmly to 
the shaft m ; the exterior part of the pulley which holds 
the falling catch and spring 3, is made to run loose on 
the shaft m ; from this it will be seen that the shaft m, 
can only be propelled in the direction of the dart, the 
pulley being loose in the reverse direction. 

*^ On the horizontal shaft wi, are fixed i» opposite di- 
rections, two tumblers r, one on each side of the catch 
box, the rims of which work in grooves made in the fric- 
tion pulleys s, and the friction pulleys are suspended in 
the treadles. 

'' To the inside of the breast beam G, and in the mid- 
dle of its length is fixed the iron frame L, supporting a 
small wooden pulley at t. To the bottom of the batten 
at tt, is fixed a leather strap r, of one inch breadth, which 
passes over the pulley t, and is made fast to the hollow 
pulley q. 

*^ A coiled wire spring w^ is fixed to the end of the frame 
L, at t, and to the lower end of this spring is attached a 
cord, which connects it to the hollow pulley on the opposite 
sideband direction to that on which the strap v, is^ fixed. To 
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the ends of the lams k, are fixed the rods x, which extend 
upwards to the levers y, seen at fig. £• These levers are 
adjustable by the chase mortioes in the frame A^ (which 
bears their fulcrums)^ and the screws which are seen at 
the bottom of the rods. The right angled levers z, are 
fixed to the sides of the battep, one arm of which passes 
through the batten and enters the ends of the levers M, at 
5 the fulcrums of the leipersilf^ are at 6 ; J^^Z^are rotative 
self-acting temples ; in the circumference of which, and 
near the lower edge, is a number of metal points project* 
ing outward. The temples are mounted on arbours fixed 
with screw bolts to the breast beam G ; the bolt holes are 
elongated to admit of adjustment. A bent wire is fixed 
at 7 to conduct the lists or edges of the cloth to the metal 
points. 

^' A catch lever is placed at 8, which acts alternately 
against the two projections of a plate which is fixed on 
the shaft m, to prevent the vibrating force moving the 
eccentrics too far. It is delivered by the bottom and 
small cord to which it is attached/* 

'^ The above is a description of my loom, for the pur- 
pose of weaving by hand ; as a power loom I have a fur- 
ther improvement, nandely, that of stopping the loom 
yfhen any one of the threads of weft break, or when the 
bobbin is empty. 

*^ The power looms now in use have a well known mediod 
of stopping when the shuttle does not arrive at its destina^ 
tion; or when it does not enter die box. My plan, there- 
fore, prevents the shuttle boxing when the thread islnx^e, 
or when the bobbin wants replenishing. It is done as fol- 
lows : in the back part of the shuttle, and between the end 
of the bobbin and the pulley, or wire, over which the thread 
passes to the eye of' the shuttle, is placed a small right 
angled lever, supported at the angular point in the side of 
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the shuttle^ one arm of the lever hanging downward. The 

s 

horizontal arm of the lever has, in the extreme end of it, 
an eye through which the thread of weft passes : so long 
as the thread continues whole the tightness of it keeps 
the lever in its square position ; but the moment it breaks 
it becomes slack, letting the horizontal arm of the lever 
(which is supported by the thread) fall, consequently 
forcing the lower end of the lever out of the shuttle, which 
has an opening made in it for that purpose. This lever 
projecting outwards catches a stop at the end of the reed, 
which stop arrests its progress. 

'^ As the weft is always slack on the return of the shut- 
tle from the box, the stops in the ends of the reeds are 
wedge-wise, so that they can only act upon the lever in 
the shuttle when it is entering the box, and not on its 
return from the box. 

'^ I apply steam to woollen or worsted warps, or such 
other warps as require moisture during the operation of 
weaving, which is conveyed to the threads by a cqpper 
tube, finely perforated and placed across the loom under 
the warp and near to the treadles. 

'^ I weave two or more narrow pieces in one loom at 
the same time, and with the same number of shuttles as 
'pieces; the only difference to the one explained is, that an 
extra shuttle box is placed in the middle of the batten, 
(when for two pieces) as also a lever for throwing the 
shuttle, which lever has a double action, namely, that of 
throwing right and left ; the pieces must both be of the 
same quality. 

*^ In order to put the machine in operation (which is done 
by the motion of the batten) let the batten be in the direction 
of the crossed lines, fig. 2. that is with the reed or slay 
against the cloth; the shed or warp is then open ready to 
admit the passing of the shuttle. On the batten being 
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forced backward the upper end of the lever z, comes in 
contact with the lever y, (which at that time is stationary) ; 
the lower end of the lever z, consequently receives a 
downward motion, carrying with it the short end of the 
lever M, at 5, thus a rapid ponderous motion is given to 
the tower end of the lever M, and to it is attached the 
pricker^ which propels the shuttle across the warp with 
considerable force ; and as the other lever y, at the left 
4iand of the loom is kept clear of the lever z, by the mo- 
tion of the lam k, the shuttle enters the box without 
t)pposition> save that of a flat spring, which prevents its 
rebounding.'^ 

'' On the motion of the batten towards the doth, the 
istrap V, turns the shaft m, half way, which, carrying the 
eccentrics, changes the treadles, and with them the posi« 
sition of the two levers y, (which operate upon the levers 
M, for throwing the shuttle). At the same time the end- 
less screw, which is on the end of the shaft m, turns the 
worm-wheel o, and delivers out a portion of the warp from 
the roller jD, which being connected to the roller if, by the 
strap g, a portion of the piece of cloth lately woven is also 
taken up. 

** The use of the spring id, is to bring the exterior part 
of the hollow pulley back (after it (has gone half way 
round) to its former position. On the motion of the bat- 
ten towards the cloth, the hollow pulley q, is fast, con- 
sequently it moved the shaft m; on the reverse motion of 
the batten the pulley q, is loose, and is drawn back by the 
spring ID, until the catch 3, in the pulley falls over one of 
the stops in the interior part of the pulley 2, when it is 
again ready to move the shaft its, forward. 

** As many blows can be given with the batten to one 
thread of weft as are required, without delivering the 
warp. Two portions of warp cannot be delivered to ono 
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thread of vreft ; the shuttle must pass through the shed 
before the warp can be delivered a second time, neither 
will the shuttle travel unless it has its fNroper shed; that 
isy two threads of weft cannot be laid in the same place. 
Thus> the oscillation of the batten gives a rotatory motion 
to the horizontal shaft a», and works all the other parts of 
the loom with the utmost mechanical precision. 

'^ The advantages of my looms are-— 1st, Any person 
may work them, they only requiring the batten being put 
backward and forward with the hand — ^2nd, The cloth 
made by them is of the most even texture, the same num- 
ber of threads being put into every inch— 3rd, The length 
of the shed and motion of the batten is always the same-^ 
4th, The temjdes are always at the required distance 
from the reed<^-^th. When a master or foreman has af- 
fixed a proper speed wheel at o, the workman i^ com- 
pelled to make a good piece:— 6tb, The most perfect work 
may be done by them in a cottage by hand, or power of 
steam or water, and may be immediately applied to them 
in a mill, by passing a drum band over the rigger 14^ 
7th, All looms now in use can be altered to the abore 
plans at a trifling expense. 

''I claim as my own invention— Ist, The method of 
putting the same given number of threads of weft into 
every inchof cloth— 2nd, The construction and application 
of the self-acting rotatory temples — 3rd, The method of 
weaving two or more cloths in the same loom at the same 
time, and with perfect edges or lists— -4th, The applica* 
tion of all the working parts of a common loom to the 
motion of the batten oqly— 5th, The application of steam 
to all such warps as require moisture during the opera- 
tion."— [JnroZ/cd in the Inrolment Offioe, Sept. 1828.] 

Specification drawn by the Patentee. 
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To William Godfrey Kneller, of Pearl Street, Spited-^ 
^elds, in the county of Middlesex, Che7nist, for his 
invention of certain Improvements in evaporating 
Sugar ; v>hich improvements are applicable to other 
purposes. '^[Se^led November 27> 1828.] 

The object of tbe Patentee is to evaporate liquid^ and 
solutions at a low temperature, in order to avoid the in- 
jury frequently sustained by the coagulated parts in boil- 
ing, becoming burned to the bottom of the vessel. This is 
particularly necessary in evaporating the molasses to ob- 
tain sugar, the crystals of which adhere to the boiler, and 
if the temperature is sufficiently high, they become burned, 
to the injury of the sugar in its quality, colour and taste. 

The improvement propose.d under this Patent consists in 
forcing by bellows, or any other blowing apparatus, currents 
of either hot or cold air through the liquid under operation. 
This is proposed to be done by means of a series of small 
pipes or tubes, branching from a main tube, and projecting 
into the liquid nearly to the bottom of the vessel in which it 
is put under operation, the main tube being connected to the 
blowing apparatus. Thepan orboilercontainingthe liquid, 
may be of any convenient shape, and heated by steam or 
hot air in any of the usual modes. 

In Plate XIV. figs. 3, 4, and 5, one method of using this 
invention for the purpose of evaporating liquids or solu- 
tions is shewn ; fig, 3, is a plan or horizontal view of the 
apparatus ; fig. 4, is a longitudinal section, shewing [the 
tubes, boiler and furnace ; %. 5, is a cross section of 
. the same ; a, a, a, is the pan or boiler, which is filled with 
. the liquid up to the dotted line in figs. 4, and 5 ; 6, is the 
boiler for generating steam, and which surrounds the pan 
a; c, is the furnace ; d, is the main air tube leading from 
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the blowing apparatus to the branch main pipes e, e, e, 
which are closed at their ends ; from these tubes the small 
branch tubes/,/,/, /, project into the liquid, having 
their extremities open for the purpose of allowing the air 
forced from the blowing apparatus to be disseminated 
throughout the whole of the liquid ; g*, g, are legs which 
support the branch main tubes and pipes, and rest on the 
bottom of the pan or boiler, and are of such a length as 
will prevent the ends of the small branch pipes/, /, /, /, 
from touching the bottom of the pan, and may be made so 
as to regulate the depth the small tubes shall protrude 
into the liquid. It is desirable that the liquid to be eva- 
porated should be of equal depth in every part of the pan, 
the bottom of which is recommended to be perfectly 
level. As the liquid, when sufficiently evaporated and 
concentrated, does not flow readily from the pan through 
the pipe h, when opened for that purpose, a vertical plate 
or scraper i, extending across the pan, is to be drawn 
by a chain or wire along the pan towards the pipe A. 
When this is wished to be done, the fire is to be damped, 
or the steam or hot air shut off, and the whole series of 
pipes and tubes raised from their present position by a 
chain and winch or lever, until the sqraper can pass freely 
under them, and so as not to interrupt the blast of air 
through the small pipe^, which might be obstructed if any 
of the evaporated liquid should coiigeal or crystalize in 
them by cooling. To effect this, the main pipe rf, must 
be made with an air-tight telescopic joint, or may have a 
flexible tube attached to it, so as to allow ofthe pipes and 
tubes being raised about six inches. 

By raising the degree of heat under the pan or boiler, 
and increasing the quantity and velocity of the air injected 
into the liquid or solution, or on the contrary by lower- 
ing the heat and moderating the injection of air, the eva- 
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ppration is accelerated or retarded at the pleasure of the 
operator^ according to the nature of the liquids^ &c., or as 
to the effect desired to be produced. This invention is 
also capable of being applied to the distilling or rectify- 
ing of spirits^ provided that a vent be given to the air 
arising with the spirit after the latter shall be condensed. 

The Patentee recommends that however numerous the. 
blowing pipes may be, their lower orifices should be dis- 
tributed as evenly and equally over the whole surface of the 
bottom of the pan as possible ; and that the stream of air 
should issue from every one of them at the same time. 

This invention appears to us to be good in principle, as 
currents of air passing through and agitating liquids will 
greatly assist the evaporating of them ; and also that the 
degree of evaporation is more under the command of the 
operator than heretofore, but how far the apparatus is 
applicable and practicable to the manufacture of sugar, or 
crystalizing liquids, remains to be proved. There are 
some further improvements in the manufacture of sugar 
about being specified, which, as the subject is of much 
importance, we intend shortly to lay before our readers ; 
in the mean time we are open to conununications on this 
subject from the Patentee or our friends. 



To James White, of Paradise Street, Lambeth, in the 
county of Surry, for his Invention of a. Machine or 
Apparatus for Filtering, which he denominates an 
Artificial /Sjyymg.— [Sealed 8th Nov, 1827.] 

> 

The Patentee denominates this invention the '' hydro- 
static paradox," because he causes water to filter up- 
wards. 
The apparatus may be made in many form3> the prin* 
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ciples of the invention being preserved, which are ob^ 
tained by the downward pressure of an extended column 
of water of suflScient force, when acting upon a volume of 
water in a close vessel, to express the water through the 
top of the close vessel, which i»made of filtering stone. 

Plate XIV. fig. 3, shews one mode of applying these prin- 
ciples to the filtration of water ; a, represents a cistern or 
reservoir of water, placed at a considerable elevation ; 
6, is a long descending pipe, leading from the bottom of 
the cistern into a close vessel c, filled with water, the top 
of which close vessel is formed by a filtering stone, 
tightly fitted into the vessel, and rendered perfectly se- 
cure and water tight at the joints. The downward pres- 
sure of the descending column of water will act with such 
force upon the water in the close vessel c, as to force it 
upwards through the filtering stone d, into the upper 
compartment e, where it will be found to have become 
perfectly filtered and clarified, and is ready to be drawn 
off by the cock for use 

These being the principles of the invention, it is obvi- 
ous that they may be adopted in various tasteful shapes, 
of which no further description need be given. — [Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office, May, 1828.] 



To Pierre Erard, of Great Marlborough Street, in the 
county of Middlesex, Musical Instrument-maker, in 
consequence of communications made to him by a 
certain Foreigner residing abroad and discoveries by 
himself, for an Inmntion of certain Improvements in 
the construction of Piano-fortes. — [Sealed the 20th of 
Feb. 1827.] 

The Patentee states in the commencement of his specifi- 
cation, that the very great approbation bestowed both by 
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amateurs and professors^ upon the improvements in Grand 
Piano-fortes, which formed the subjects of his Patents of 
22nd December, 1821, and of 5th of January 1825, has 
encouraged him to devise a method of adapting* the same 
contrivance to square and every other form of piano- 
fortes ; and it is the accomplishment of this object which 
constitutes the leading features of the present improve- 
ment. 

The first of these improvements is fully described in the 
Fourth volume of our First Series, at page 230, and in 
Plate XIII, — ^the second in vol. 12, p. 183. 

The present specification is for the most part a repeti- 
tion of the principles of construction, set forth in the 
former, though somewhat differently modified as to 
shape. The improved escapement, as it was formerly 
called, by which the keys of the instrument are made to 
actuate the hammers and bring down the dampers, is in- 
troduced in this as in the first mentioned specification, but 
with the addition of a lever to each key, which lever 
communicates the action of the key to the hammer, and 
the other parts of the mechanism, and effects a more in- 
stantaneous blow upon the »ix'mg, and consequently ren- 
ders the key more delicate to the touch than any other 
construction of mechanism before produced has been ca- 
pable of affording. 

As the specification is very long, and the figures of the 
parts represented by working drawings appear rather 
complicated, and we consider not likely to be generally 
interesting, we deem it unnecessary to devote a plate to 
this subject, as by reference to the former specification 
above mentioned, the invention will be tolerably well 
understood. One other feature in the present invention 
is to brace the frame work of the piano-forte with metallic 
bars instead of wooden rails, in order to give a greater 
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degree of strength^ and enables the frame to sustain the 
very powerful tensions of the strings.— -[/nroZ/ed in the 
Inrolment Office, Aug. 1827*] 



•(•« 



To John Underhill, of Parkfield Iron Works, near 
Wolverhampton y in the county of Stafford, Iron 
Master, for hiS' Invention of certain Improvements in 
Machinery or Apparatus for parsing Boats and other 
floating bodies from a higher to a lower or a lower 
to a higher level, with little or no loss of water ; and 
which Improvements are also applicable to the rising 
or lowering of weights on /and.— -[Sealed August 13* 
•1827.] 

The Invention of conveying vessels or floating bodies from 
. one level to another^ which is proposed as the subject of 
this Patent J is carried into effect by the following means. 

Supposing that a boat or barge were proceeding from a 
higher to a lower level of the canals a cradle oir frame with 
wheels is to be lowered down below the surface of the 
water^ and the boat or barge floated immediately over it 
The cradle is then drawn up^ont of the water by means of 
chains and powerful machinery^ having the boat or barge 
resting in it ; and the running wheels of the cradle being 
guided against inclined railways^ are made to run up 
the railway by the power already mentioned, carrying the 
cradle, with the barge in a level position, on to a platform 
just above the surface of the water. From this platform 
the cradle and the barge are lowered again by the agency 
of the power and the suspension chains above mentioned, 
the wheels of the cradle running down other inclmed 
railways to the water, at the lower level of the canal, where 
the boat or barge is again set afloat and the cradle drawn 
up to Ihe platform ready for a similar operation. 
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Plate XIII. fig. 4, represents a section ^f part of a canal, 
a, being the surface of the water at the upper level, and 
by the surface at the lower level ; c, is a boat or barge 
about to proceed to the lower level ; d, is the cradle 
formed of iron framing with running wheels ; e, is the 
standard supporting the pulley or drum wheel, round which 
the suspension chain is coiled, which pulley or drum must 
be driven by a power adequate to raising the weight of the 
cradle with the boat or barge and its load in it. 

The cradle having been lowered down below the sur- 
face of the water, as shewn by means of the suspension 
chains f, attached to the upper rails of the Cradle, the 
the boat or barge is then brought over it, and the cradle 
raised so as to take the boat out of the water. The run- 
ning wheels of the cradle pass up the inclined railways g, 
g, by the power exerted in raising the weight, which weight 
they of course partly sustain and guide the cradle, with its 
load, on to the platform h. 

From the platform, the cradle, with the boat or barge, 
is lowered in a similar way ; the wheels running upon the 
d^ending railways t, until the cradle is below the surface 
of the water^ and the boat or barge is again afloat on the 
lower level of the canal at 6. Precisely the same mode is 
employed in raising a boat or barge from the lower to the 
upper level of the water. 

There is a contrivance for opening a portion of the top 
part of the rail^ to allow the running wheels to pass on to 
the lower inclined rails^ which is effected by means of an 
arm or tappet on the side of the rail, which is thrown 
open by the fore part of the cracUe striking against it in 
passing over, and which is closed again by the hinder part 
of the cradle ; but the small scale of the figure will not 
admit of showing it perfectly. 

The Patentee proposes to employ the same contrivance 
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for raising and lowering heavy weights, from one level to 
another, on land.— [InroKerf in the Inrolment Office, 
February 1828.) 

To Julius Pumphrey, of Tally Hill, in the county of 
Worcester, Glover, for his having invented or found 
out certain Improvements in Steam Engines and Ma- 
chinery connected therewith, to propel Steam Boats 
and Vessels, some parts of which Improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. — [Sealed 3d Feb. 1829.] 

. This invention is a sort of rotatory steam engine consist- 
ing of two cylinders, placed side by side, and communi- 
cating with each other; in each of which a piston of a 
peculiar form is made to revolve by the pressure of steam 
acting on one side of it ; and these pistons being re- 
spectively affixed to a longitudinal shaft running through 
the axis of each cylinder, the mechanical force obtained 
by the pressure of the steam against the pistons, is by 
, these revolving axles communicated as a driving power 
to work other machinery. 

Plate XIV. fig« 1, represents a section of the engine 
taken through the two cylinders transversely^and shewing 
. the relative positions of the two pistons, at a certain point 
of their rotations ; a, is one piston, b, the other, c, c, are Itie 
two induction valves openipg inwards for the passage of 
the steam into the cylinders ; d, dy are the eduction valves 
opening outwards for the discharge of the steam after it 
. has performed its duty. The arrows shew the way that 
^ the pistons revolve. Steam of considerable pressure is sup- 
' posed to be flowing into the cylinder on the left hand 
through the induction valve c, the periphery of the piston, 
«K, being by packing made to fit tightly against its cylin- 
der and that of the piston &, against the axle of a, the es- 
cape of steam is prevented, and is consequently the elastic 
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force exerted by the steam causes the piston a, and its 
axle to revolve in the direction of the arrows. It will be 
perceived that the edge of the piston a, was just passed 
the induction^ aperture, and of course that the steam has 
but just began to flow into the cylinder on the left hand. 
It will also be perceived that the piston b, has just cut off 
the steam by closing the induction valve of the right hand 
cylinder, and as it proceeds will almost immediately open 
the eduction valve d, and allow the volume of steam to 
escape, which occupies the right hand cylinder. 

The elastic force of the steam in the left hand cylinder 
continuing to act, drives the piston a, round in the direction 
of the arrow, until that edge of the piston^ which is at the 
lower part of the cylinder will cpme to the upper part, and 
cut off the steam by closing the induction valve c ; at the 
the same time the piston b^ revolving, its lower edge 
passes the induction valve c^ and allows the steam to blow 
into the right band cylinder ; the steam from the left 
hand cylinder passing off at the eduction valve d, as be- 
fore described. 

Thus the two pistons a, and b, are alternately acted 
upon by the steam and made to revolve, and their axles 
being conneeled together at the outer part of the cylinder 
by a pair of toothed wheels, they move simultaneously, and 
communicate the combined powers of the two pistons 
from either of the shafts as convenience may dictate. 

The packing for rendering the periphery of the piston 
steam-tight, is introduced at e, e, there being a recess in 
the side of each cylinder for its reception ; and round the 
cylinders there are several rings, or ribs,/,/,/,/, for the 
purpose of giving strength,* which contrivance of ribs or 
rings on the outside, is also proposed as an improvement 
in the construction of boilers for generating steam, and is 
claimed under this Patent as a novelty and improvement. — 
[inrolled in the Petty Bag Office, March, 1829.] 
Vol. IV.— Second Seeies. u u 
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To James Walker^ of Weymouth Street, in the parish of 
St. Marylebone, in the county of Middlesex, Esq,fot 
his Invention of an Improved Castor or Furniture. — 
[Sealed 10th November, 1827.] 

This improvement in the conatruction of castors for famitai'e, 
18 designed to afiFord facility in turning and supporting to that 
side of the castor on which the weight of the piece of furniture 
carried is principally thrown, which will be between the pin or 
perpendicular stem and the roller. - The mode of producing this 
support is by placing a collar or washer between the under side 
of the f«ot socket of the castor and the socket of the pin or 
stem, and also raising a shoulder or ledge on that side of the 
socket of the stem when the principal weight is to be sustdlned. 
Plate XIV, fig. 2, represents a section of the castor % a, is the 
socket made nearly cylindrical in which the foot of the piece of 
furniture is to be fixed ; b, is the perpendicular pin or stem in^ 
serted into the socket c, c. The collar or washer above men- 
tioned shewn at dy d, is placed round the pin or shaft by bearing 
against the under side of the foot socket a, and the upper side 
of the socket c, c, and turning freely upon the pin b. The 
socket c, c, is made to fit the pin or stem b, loosely, in order that 
it may turn freely, and has a piece of steel e, at bottom as a 
bed on which the end of the stem bears. On that side of the 
socket Cy which is next to the roller, a shoulder or elevated 
part /, is made, extending about half way round, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the weight carried by the castor in the event 
of the stem 6, bending by any extraordinary strain. The stem b, 
is secured in the socket c, by means of a groove formed round 
its lower part at g, into which a small pin h, is inserted by 
passing the pin through the side of the socket. The roller 
turns upon a steel axle supported in forked arms as usual, ex- 
tending from the side of the socket c, of the stem above de- 
^cribed. — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, May, 1828.] 
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To RiOHARD Williams, late of Tabernacle Walk, in the 
county of Middlesex , but now of Canterbury Build- 
ings, in the county of Surry, Civil Engineer, for 
his having invented certain Improvements in the appli- 
cation of Elastic and Dense Fluids to the propelling 
of Machinery of various descriptions. — [Sealed De- 
cember 15, 1828.] 

The subject of this Patent may be called a steam-engiDe, 
though it is designed to be worked by any kind of elastic 
yapour, whether steam or gas. It consists of several 
hollow vessels immersed in oil or other dense fluid, into 
which vessels a volume of elastic gas or steam is occa- 
sionally thrown. When, by the levity of the vapour 
occupying the vessel (the oil having been expelled) the 
▼essel necessarily rises to the surface of the oil ; and this 
ascent of the vessel through the dense fluid in which it is 
immersed, produces the power excited by the engine ; 
and several of these hollow vessels being connected by 
means of rods to a crank shaft, the combined force thus 
obtained and concentrated in the shaft, is to be employed 
as the driver of other machinery. 

' A mode of applying these principles is shewn in Plate 
XIII. fig. 3, represents the section of a tank nearly filled 
with oil, having three hollow vessels immersed in it ; and 
beneath the oil tank is a boiler containing water for gene- 
rating steam ; a, b, c, are the three hollow vessels, which 
may be made of any suitable material; dy d, dy are piston 
or guide rods, connected at one end to the upper surface 
of the hollow vessels, and at their other ends to the crank 
rods e^ e, e, which are again connected to the cranks on 
the shaft fsf; g", g, is a boiler for generating steam ; A, 
is the furnace, with its flues i, i, i, surrounding the sides 
of the tank containing the oil. Steam being generated in 
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the boiler g, is admitted through the slide valves j^ j, y, 
into the steam chambers k^ k, k, inhere it is confined by 
the valves I, ly I, until wanted to fill the hollow vessels a^ 
b, c, supposing the hollow vessel a, to be immersed in the 
oil as far as required over the steam chamber ky as shewn 
in the figure ; a small stud on the inside of the vessel a, 
will have depressed the lever of the valve l, and opened 
it, thereby allowing the steam from the chamber k, to 
escape into the vessel a, forcing out the oil previously in 
it ; the lever of the valve I, is also connected by a snoall 
vertical rod to the sUde valve j ; and, as the valve /, is 
opened by the descent of the hollow vessel, the valve jy 
is simultaneously closed, and prevents the further escape 
of the steam from the boiler. The specific gravity of the 
steam in the vessel being much lighter than that of the oil? 
and also its elastic force, will cause the vessel a, to rise, 
and by its connexion with the crank, force round the shaft 
fy fy until it rises to the tc^ of the tank, and in the posi- 
tion of the third hollow vessel c, when the rod of the 
valve niy striking against the under side of the cover of 
the tank opens it, and allows the steam to escape into the 
top of the tank^ and out of it by the pipe n. It is only 
necessary to observe, that as the vessels rise, anotlier stud 
on the inside, striking against the ends of the levers of the 
valves /, ly ly closes them, and at the same time opens (he 
slide valves j, y, y, for the purpose of admitting another 
supply of steam into the chambers Ar, A:, k. What power 
the Patentee thinks of gaining from this method of using 
steam we do not know, has he thought which is the 
easiest way of the steam to escape from the hollow ves- 
sels out of the bottom, and to rise through the oil^ or 
after, forcing up the vessels, piston rods, connecting rods, 
and actuating the machinery, shaftings &c. to open the 
valve m, and go out by the pipe n. 



[ 
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To JosfiplH Clisild Daniel^ of Simpley, in the parish of 
Bradford, in the county of Wilts, Clothier, for his 
having invented certain improvements in the Machi* 
nery used for dressing Woollen C/ofA^.— [Settled Sep- 
tember 18, 1828.] 

This is an improvemeDt to be adapted to a gig mill^ for 
raising the pile of woollen cloths. The principally ope- 
rating part of a gig mill is a large cylinder^ on the peri- 
phery of which rows of teasles, and sometimes wire 
brushes are placed, for the purpose of causing the points 
of the teasles or brushes to take hold of the filaments of 
wool, and thereby draw out or raise the pile on the face 
of the cloth, as tlie gig cylinder revolves rapidly, having 
the cloth in contact with it. 

In the gig mills usually constructed in Glouoestenhire, 
the teasles or brushes are placed round the periphery of 
the cylinder in rows longitudinally^ that is, parallel to the 
axle of the cylinder or gig barrel, as it is technically 
called ; and these rows of teasles or brushes stand at 
certain distances apart, leaving spaces in the periphery of 
the barrel unoccupied, or perhaps open. By this con- 
struction the barrel assumes the form of a poligonal 
prism, instead of a cylinder; and the face of the cloth, as 
it passes the angles, being rubbed by the edges of the 
teasle frames, occasionally produces inconveniei^e by in- 
juring the face of the cloth in the opinion of the Patentee. 

To obviate this objection, therefore, in the construction 
of the West country gig barrels, it is proposed to intro- 
duce a longitudinal roller between each teasle frame or 
brushy the rollers being mounted on axles with pivots 
turning in eyes or bearings, which stand radially round 
the edges of the gig barrel. 
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Plate XIV, 6^.4, shews a portion of the periphery of a 
Gloucestershire gig barrel, viewed edgewise ; a, a, is the 
rim on the edge of the barrel 6, 6, the cloth passing over 
the face of the barrel, its face being operated upon by the 
teasles, as the barrel revolves ; c, c, are the rows of teasles 
set in frames of the ordinary kind, which extend across 
the barrel in the same direction as the axle at certain dis« 
tances apart, and parallel to each other. Between each of 
the rows of teasles or brushes are the rollers (/, d, d, sup- 
ported by, and turning in the bearings e, e, e. 

By thus introducing the rollers d, the cloth is supported 
at the angles, and prevented from being injured by rubbing 
against the edges of the teasle frames or brushes. — [In- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office y March, 1829.] 



To Joseph Clisild Daniel^ of Simpley Stoke, In the 

parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, Clothier, 

for his invention of certain Improvements in Machinery, 

applicable to the dressing of Woollen C/o^A.— [Sealed 

May 26, 1829.] 

This invention, like the preceding, consists of a certain 
improvement to be adapted to a gig mill for raising and 
dressing the pile of woollen cloths^, and is to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with the improvement described in 
the specification of the former Patent, to which reference 
is made« 

In order to enable the teasles or the points of wire card 
or brushes to act with greater delicacy, than in the ordinary 
gig mills in raising the wool or pile of fine cloths, and 
to prevent the ground of the cloth from being injured by 
their action, it is proposed to render the bed or support 
of the teasip frames elastic^ so that the teasles or points 
of the cards may give way when any extraordinary pres- 
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sure of the cloth comes upon them while under the opera- 
tion of giging. 

The manner of effecting this object will be understood 
by reference to figure 4, Plate XIV, above referred to, itt 
which a, a, is the rim of the gig barrel ; b^ 6, the cloth 
under operation^ its face being towards the barrel ; c, c, 
are the teasles mounted in frames as usual ; f^ f, are 
blocks of wood fastened to the gig barrel, and to these 
blocks the teasle frames are attached by hinge joints ^, g-, 
which enable them to rise and fall ; A, A, are bent wire 
hooks, for the purpose of securing the opposite sides of 
the teasle frames, and preventing them from rising. There 
are pins or studs i, i, fixed in the blocks f ; the upper 
ends of which pins or studs pass into corresponding holes 
in the under parts of the teasle frames. Round these pins 
or studs there are small helical or wire springs placed, 
which, being compressed into tension by the teasle board 
when shut down, as in the figure, produce the elastic 
bearings of teasle boards, which enable them to give way 
to any extraordinary pressure of the cloth against the 
teasles. — [^Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, November, 
1829.] 



To Elias Carter, of the city of Exeter ^ in the county 
of Devon, Upholsterer, for a new Covering for the 
Roofs of Houses and other jBwiWtwg*^,— -([Sealed Oc- 
tober 11, 1827.] 

This invention consists in particular shaped plates of iron, 
or other suitable metal, which are so formed that when 
put together on the framing of a roof, will form a weather- 
tight covering. Figs. 8, 9, and 10, Plate XIV, are per- 
spective representations of these improved plates. Fig. 6, 
is a similar view of a number, when placed together on a 
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roof. Figs. 6^ and 7, are sections^ shewing the manner of 
placing the plates> and the way the joints are formed. 
Fig. 8, a, is a representation of what is called the roof 
phiti&t it is formed with three of its sides turned up, and 
dne tutned down^ as ai Iqp at b. This plate is tapered 
aarrower towards the lip end by twice the thickne^ of the 
phte. Figs. 9^ and 10, are representations of the plates 
Qsed to form the ridge of the roof. Fig. 9, c, is the low 
ridge plate, and has two of its sides d, d, turned up, and 
ihe other two>, e, turned down. Fig. 10, /,is the high 
ridge or cap plate, haying all its sides turned down; it 
will be seen that the ridge plates are formed with an angle 
in the middle, so as to slope each way of the roof. Fig. ^, 
is a representation of the manner of putting these plates 
together to form the covering of a roof; ay a, a, are all 
roof plates, placed with the lip 6, downwards, towards the 
eves of the roof ; and those marked a*, a*, a*, are also 
roof plates, but placed with the lips 6, upwards ; it will be 
observed that these roof plates are placed in alternate 
rows; the plates a, a, a, are first laid with the lips 5, 
lapping over the plate next below it, as shewn in the 
figure. The plates a*, a*, a*, are next laid in rows on 
each side of the row of plates a, a, a, and lapping over their 
aidi$$;,and.th9n the low ridge plate c, is placed on the 
lidgft, and last of all^ the high ridge plate/, ia laid, which 
GQJD9ple$e8 the portion of the roof; the high ridge or 
cap plate having to lap over four of the edges of the 
other plates, it should be made larger than the rest. 
Fig. 6, is a cross section through a portion of a roof 
covered with these plates ; and fig. 7, is a section taken 
the reverse way, or along the roof, shewing how the sides 
and lips of the plates lap over each other. The Patentee 
does not confine himself to any particular metal, but 
recommends that they be made of cast iron, 3-l6ths of an 
inch thick, and about two feet square, and the sides and 
lips two inches deep. 
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To Charles Tdrner StortEvant, of Hackney, in the 
i^ounty of Middlesex, Soap-boiler , for certain Improve" 
menu in the process of manufacturing Soizv. {Sealed* 
26th of May, 1829.] . ^ 

The Bateulee state§ that hi& invei^ion oonskits^in a pro*- 
cess whereby he can make pure alkalme lees unite ^ilh 
animal or vegetable matter in the soap copper^ by whick 
he is enabled to use caustia alkalies instead of the crude^ 
alkalies, such ^s ba^ifta^ kelp, ^^d «Jft Ukg, nq^w ip |iae 

for thj* P.^^P^g> ^'i^^^^k ¥.^**% %1^?#^>P.^M^** 
is u^^d i^ \he process pf black ash makii^^ and 

which causes much waste of animal mat^ex: this ^ W^' 

posed to be done by putting into the copper^ in the first 

instance^ a small portion of soap and water, and mix them 

well together, so as to form a saponaceous compound, to 

wixich is added a small quantity of tallow or fat, or oil, 

as the, ease may foe, mixing it with compound, andT adding 

thereto as much caustic soda lees as will be taken up, by 

- - n t 

these materials without separating. In this manner animal 
or vegetable matter as aforesaid is continued to be added 
a^d also caustic soda lees till the copper is full, gradually 
iHcr^asing the fresh doses of animal or vegetable mattef^ 
and alkali in proportion as the quantity 6i mattet in the 
coppor accumulates, keeping the mixture well roused oi^ 
sttired durinff the whole' of the process ; when th& » 
accomplished, it is moulded in frames m the ordinary 
way. The best strength for the caustic soda lees, fe 
about one thousand two hundred and sixty specific 
gravity, and the temperatures used in the boiling ihay be 
the same as heretofore adopted ; but the Patentee redom- 
mends the use of smaller coppers, and of an oblong shape, 
capable of containinfi' from two to four tons, and prefers 
their being heated by steam. 

Vol. IV. — Sbcomd Series. x % 
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The Patentee claims as his invention the following im- 
provements :— firsts using pure caustic alkaline lees in the 
soap copper^ instead of the lees now in use^ thereby doing 
away with the residum aforesaid :-*8econdly> con^mencuig 
the operation of boiling with the saponaceous compound 
aforesaid^ aJid adding animal or vegetable matter and 
caustic alkali thereto in the manner described till the 
copper is* filled. 



To Charles Sanderson, of Park Gate Iron Works, 
near Rotkerham, in the county of York, Iron Master, 
for a new method of making Shear S^erf.— [Sealed 
4th Sep. 1828.] 

This invention consists in forming shear steel out of very 
small pieces of bar steel, instead of pieces from one to 
two feet in length, as- is generally practised, whereby it 
may be formed with fewer heats, and consequently^with 
ess wapte and without the use of silicious sand, as usual. 
( Tlie Patentee proposes to take bar steel in the state in 
which it eomes from the converting furnace, and break it 
into very small pieces of from one to two inches long, 
tvhich are to be piled as closely and compactly as pos- 
sible upon a round stone, of any quality which is capable 
of withstanding the strong heat of a reverberatory fur- 
nstce without cracking or breaking; the whole is then to 
be inclosed in a fire clay crucible and placed in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace, -where it is allowed to remain until the 
whole mass becomes of a high welding heat ; it is tlien 
taken from the crucible and placed under a heavy cast-iron 
hammer, usually called a metal helve, similar to those 
used in the manufacture of bar iron ; these hanuners are 
ge^rally driven by machinery, and froni the circumstance 
of the whole mass being in a semi-fluid state^ it is alipost 
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instantaneously hammered or manufactured into one solid 
mass or bloom of steel, of from three to four in<2hes 
square ; this bloom is placed in a furnace, or a hoUow 
fire, of tvfo or three feet square heated with coke, and 
the heat increased by the application of a blast of air, aiid 
the whole mass or body of the steel so hammered or makiu* 
factured is raised to a high welding heat ; and is thela 
taken from the furnace and placed under the helve <^ 
hammer before mentioned, and drawn into a bar of shear 
steel, ready to be tilted or rolled into the various sizes of 
shapes which may be required. For shear steel to b^ 
used for inferior purposes it would be too expensive to 
place the piled steel in a crucible, but it might merely 
be placed in a reverberatory furnace, and drawn from 
thence when a welding heat. Shear steel made in tlm 
manner is said to be superior in quality to, and muck 
cheaper than that made in the ordinary way, and the pro- 
cess as described -causing much less waste than that gene* 
rally adopted. 



To James Griffin, of Witty Moor Works, near Dudley, 
in the county of Warwick, Scythe Manufacturer, for 
an improvement in the manufacturing of Scythe Backs', 
Chaff 'Knife Backs, and Hay-Knife jBacX:^.«»{Sealdd 

April 66, 1828.] 

This invention consists in forming scythe baekSj and 
hay-knife backs witb raised studs or pegs, for the pur- 
pose of rivetting the cast steel blades thereto^ and which 
studs or pegs form part of, and are solid with the said 
backs. - 

The usual manner of forming the backs of cast steel 
scythe blades, is by forming a piece of iron into the Aape 
required, and then by welding or by drilling holes at pvoper 
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Ilii^tliilces ; 1fbT*the |>ll#po6e Of rbcoivittg' the fituds or p^s 
^ '^hidh'the bidctes lifd'riretted'to the ixicks. 

The dbji^ct bf the ipfes^nrt im^rorvemetit is t6^eori9tru4«t 
the bdclcis Wllh -ram^d^iuds dr ^pid^s/whteh '1iffe*6f\i^pfeefe 
Vtft Hfio bki(5fes ; dbUBe^Uebtty tvhbti is6 fdmi^d, will ^ib 
fMM iiiii'dh'Mrofi^g^rlhlAhthot^e Which &re'P«rfomt^<f»r 
<»^|)ttTrf*S§of ^r^^ItiHg-'btfthe bltfd^s. Fig. 14, ^Plate'ieiV. 
'W^Wht% WbUtA: 5f a 6dylhe fortned aCfedrdW^ totfii^lrfh; 
Tl^'JtS, Wla'vfew df the sdiiie'a^s seen edg^wdjs ; a, »;'<»;ttre 
Ufi^MSed'^lUdfe tlrp^g$ \hj \Vbteh' thfe'lilade te to be twt^^A 
^b itie tW<*k ; life bfede is sbewtt attdeted ' to Hbo badf 'iii 
Hft«Sb*l^s. The Piltdrtteo'reoototttehds, as'tlio'best rftode 
^6P»fl|kii%»bWcks ddcoiditt^Ho bifis iifvbtttten, lb be % p»*. 
«%Ul«B ifbn^ftr other rnet^l at ^ ^pf^per heat through 
%x i^alr 'df '^blfeirs 'hjaVittg a ^gr6oVo Vrtmnd "^thfe 'circum- 
l6N»ce m i^tte bmhb ^blfei's df 'i;hte ? sizfe 'a ftd ^hapte re- 
^\!ft«l,* afea^siffdl 1 h<5 W^Yik' ih thfe grddtie atiproper^fe- 
iMft%eii, 1^ U!ttt wfii6h Ihb 'Ktfdiled 'Imii or dlb^r metabfanrs 
passed between this grooved roller and a fAain'rbller^'tt 
will come out with raised or ^projecting studs or pegs on 
one^of^ts surfaces. Which 'studs or < pegs are formed by 
t}fo metal b6iBg^];tos3^ into' the sanic holes. The end of 
tte bfek^t bi }s then to be'fornied by welding and ib^ing 
St to:i{s-pro{>or~'sha|>e,'and the back' is -to be deaned by 
rough filing, and will then be ready for having the blade 
riveted thereto, which is done by beating down the stads 

Iblfefe'^iaafe. 'ft'*is'bB4!M8,'«»t'tlte brfdCbf *hilff-H«l 
H^^TSntMs *^y *«)e 'tetfti4'd %Htte ^salme ^WAy, *fld-^e 
^IfeM^e 'M'tf6f c%h%^e'fiii^elf * ilo*ffie<iA»}^ d6«0tlfe«d 
of making them, but claims as his invention the foHfaiAg 
^f%6»Sftias 6ti'«te««aclfs, Ahd ii^i*g'pdtt%f1!h6'siine 
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To SJoijN MoRF^iT, of Cookiridge^ near Leeds, in the 
couhty of Ym^, Bledekerj, for cm improvement 'on 
'Retbrts used 'by bleachers, and makers xjf oxyrmria- 
'tictuid^'arof oatymuriate of Jm^,^— [Sealed 15th -l^e* 
deiiiber, la^.f] 

Thk kind of retort described under the patent k made of 
- fead, of a oyKudrical form, four and half feet in diameter, 
one and three quarter inch thick at bottom, one inch thick 
at the sides, which are one and a half foot deep ; this cylin- 
drical part is covered at. top by an obtruncated coneof 
the'samc thickness as the sides, inclined so as at its top to 
rise two feet above the bottom of the retort^ the upper 
flat part, of this top is about two feet in diameter, and is 
inclosed round its e<lges by two concentrical vertical 
rims, about three inches'high and one and half inch apart, 
^nd the Qj^Jiidrical rim 'of a circiujar eover d^seends into 
the «^ee between then^ which: when Used tets itsi junctures 
'wkh die retort luted with a mixture of ela;^and Vftfer.. 

Theimptovedient on the retort ^onstlifs in liai^ig the 
-infenrial surfece of :its-sides with glared tiles, femied with 
;^imt degree' df. e^rvature iieoe#0ary for th^r-^HUitn^t with 
^em, andlMiTing one of their «uptigkt edil|;e6rgroaved«»d 
, thef other focided wWi an a^ulait, projection, «o as mutu- 
•^lyrto^cbsipaiK} adhere to .eiaehoAi^, wheft'set^p in 
iMIt pJn^es. Thisst&^^tiliN thePatentee dipoMs to be]made 
-6f34lie^^!fea.y l^aediforfipe-bripks add glttf^ed ki^tt^asuai 
-fimmier^nipl^^^lfyrpotlters 3 flje-creviees^of ^eir jowls 
friien^ arrngedihi *dio roloxt^^ tod ^Ihat bet^enUbem -a»d 
^Ue fades oithe jatteri are fo Refilled withf powder «eiM^ 
Ifircnr the tiles by ipounding or. grinding. TbBSise^tbis 
'iiM)^royeiiient is to prevent tfce>eorro8ion of the interoal 
suHKaesoftheMdes of the retorts, which is ofcserved^to 
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take place when they are used for the purposes meDtioned ; 
and which are intended by means of the glazed tiles, to 
be defended from the action of the oxymuriatic-acid. 

The retorts are suspended in brick*-work by rims that pro- 
ject from the upper edges of their cylindrical bodies ; and 
into the hallow spaces left beneath them, and roundabout 
their sides, steam, or strongly heated air, is then admitted, 
to cause by its high temperature the oxymuriatic-arcid to 
pass over from the materials placed within them, into re- 
ceptacles of the usual construction^ 



To George William Lee, of Bagmo Court, Newgate 
Street, in the City of London, Merchant, for certain 
improvements in machinery for Spinning Cotton and 
other fibrous substances. Communicated by a 
Foreigner. — [Sealed 2nd May, 1829.] 

The invention specified under this patent is intended as 
a substitute for the ordinary flyer used in spinning 
machinery. A cast iron frame pierced with holes for a 
spindle and bobbin to work in, is formed with a>circular 
rim or hoop rising above the surface of the frame, having 
a groove formed in its circumference, in which a ring is 
allowed to work with facility. A small hook, for con- 
ducting the yam to the bobbin, projects from the latter, 
and is placed in the relative situation of the lower ex- 
tremity of the arm or arms of ordinary flyers. Two 
modificatidns of this apparatus are mentioned in the speci- 
fication, one consisting of a groove formed in the upper 
edge of the rim, in which the segment of a ring . works, 
having also a hook attached to it, the segment in this 
instance is sufficiently large to cause a proper degree of 
friction, so as to regulate the tension of the yarn. The 
other mode, the rim itself, is made to revolve on friction 
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pulleys, having an indentation formed in its edge to serve 
instead of the hook in the former mentioned instances, tlie 
friction pulleys, working in grooves cut in its circum- 
ference. In the above methods the spindles must be 
made to rise and fall as in ordinary machines, to procure the 
equal distribution of the thread, and that the bobbins 
may be made half as long again and even more, with ad* 
vantage, provided the vibration be regulated accordingly. 
The Patentee states, that by the above-described appa- 
ratus he is enabled to obtain a greater velocity than by 
the flyer and the ordinary movements of the bobbin, and 
that he is thereby enabled to spin a greater quantity of 
yarn without shifting, whikt this has also, from the fric- 
tion of the ring, a more even degree of tension, and that 
the trembling motion, arising from the wear of the spmdle, 
is not of so much importance when fitted according to his 
method. 



To Andeew Gottlieb, of Jubilee Place, Mile End Road, 
in the county of Middlesex, Locksmith, for certain 
Improvements and additions to Locks and Keys.^^ 
[Sealed June I, 1829.] 

The invention described under this Patent is for detecting 
any attempt to pick or unlock locks with a' false key, by 
means of a piece of paper fixed on four pointed projec- 
tions formed in a plate of metal which is placed atfthe back 
of tl^e lock, and immediately over the plate covering the 
works. A false key introduced would perforate the paper, 
and lead to immediate detection of any attempt to open 
it The real key is made to unlock without destroying 
Che paper, by having a projection about half way up the 
shank of the key, which moving a washer, causes a spring 
to act on the plate on which the paper is fixed, and 
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forces it up without fra^vr^i. For still fuclb^r s^iMrity 
thaPateuit^ diirepts {iwrl of ^ kal of a ck«$qiA^. book to te 
eociplo^e^ from i^bicii iji/^igxi% cai», bie Mt^ b^rifig a cor- 
i^po&4iQg oi^e ia th§ mairgin> 19: ovder (o pr«YO.nt the snbr 
stijtuMOA Q9i r^ixi/oval of Ibe pftpjed? pto^d io lbi» ImV. 
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To JoHK Smith, o/ Bradford, in the county of Yoink, 
Co^n MSkVs fo^r certain Improvements f» Mflfskimty. 
for dr^H»g Flour.T-iStev^M Junft 4, 1820.3 

The imprcvements under this Patent, consist, first, iif, 
usin^ iron ribs for forming th^ franae of tjie dresf^ing cy- 
linder; secondly, in a method of fixing th^ wire-rwqrk 
thereto ; and lastly^ in using an external brush to cleani^^ 
it. . The iroa ribs are formed of two seinieircu)^^ pi^9^< 
of irpn joined together by screws and nuts, and k^pt fijip 
by two bars at opposite sides passing through traf^sy^ae 
perforations made in each rib; through the latter, in a 
contrary direction, are also formed numerous other perfo- 
ralioBs tor the admissioB of gerewg whieh pass through the 
wire-work and the holes prepared for them, and are flien 
screwed firmly hi their place by finger nuts, whilst the heads 
of the screws fit into a groove or channel formed along the 
inper cireuprferejigp. T|ie brfj^^ is tp be pj^p^^ a|>ft»e ^f 
cyUn4,er, aad bpt^ pre cau^ecj ^ r(?vpjvp, thopg|^ )yi|l) <^t 
ferent degrp£ts of syyiftnei^s, by fae^ps ipf geftf Brq^erfef §f- 
T^ng^d for this pprp^e : tl^g a^i^ pf ^ brttffe $u(r fls \^ ft 
twio vm§d hy^r, lyWe^ ]^^ft \n^^9^ tq fspy^ ^a^, qg^ 
a pivpj ftt (?,ertaifi intervAl?, toeing ftc^ed jipgg }>yj^ s^g^ 
iQver^ttaphed tp payt pf t|ji& gje^ri ;n gf4^ ffif^ipqiJ^wkfm 
th^ <jp^n^ctipg bftrs, ip pass^g, wpjjld ^ibgifffm #fti|ie in 
coptft0 with jut/ a^ prevj^^t its vfPfi^. Af^ ifi^Ml 
bnwli is^Jfibj u^ed, as in t|ie u^ Wfi^^e^. 
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REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 309.) 



Benjiamin Rotch^ Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

%l^{SOoiiieaB to give the Committee any information you 
cw Qpo^ the figdhject of the present inconveniences of the pa- 
tent jaw^, and any remedies you think might he applied to them ? 
-^IiBA:ofo|^iQiiGii, from, the experience that I have had in that 
parttcular hiiuii^h,.'and to ^hicb I should say I have directed 
piir^cular.attention, that I certainly think the difficulty and^un- 
certw/^ attending patents and, their specifications^ is a cause 
wlty-l^ g»v«rnment do not receive at" least three or fourfold 
tfae.MttOfuntlAiey woul^y of revenue from that particular depai^ 
ment^ hat lam not at all ofop^oiipn that the uncertainty ofjpatents, 
an4^of their hemg maintaine4> d$pen4s particularly uppn the 
faalW mode in which the description of the invention is often 
set K>rth'inthe specification; I know there is a very strong 
epifikfn ahroad» hy the pnhUc at large^ that it would he de- 
wahle^ if a convnission was appointed, to examine into every 
spedficationyandi that that commission having decided that a 
speaificatlon Is good, the patentee should be absolved trom all 
redpiomlbftlity on that head. To that I think there are a great 
numy serious objections, and particularly for this reason,"— as a 
perloct desetip^oo of the specification, is, the only thing the 
miMici get in re^wHn for the monopoly for fourteen years, wl^lcti 
IS certainly a very great boon for any individual, you take away 
certainly from the interest that the patentee has in giving that 
fairideseripdon which will enable the public, when the patentee 
is jdead, we will say, or the patent expired, to benefit by the in- 
ventioa tor tbei full extent that the patentee himself did ; you take. 
awity his iifcenli veto do that^ if you take away his responsibility 
that it shall ^be correct, and throw that responsibility on the 
comnussiontrB ; for certainly my experience tells me that, in 

VoL.IV. — Second Sbbies. y y 
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three cases out of four, it is the maiu ohject of the patentee to 
deceive the puhlic if he can, and nothing but the dread and fear 
of losing his patent altogether keeps him constantly from im* 
posing on the public by a false description. In some cases, 
even that fear will not operate ; a case that I may mention is 
familiar to almost eveiy body, and will illustrate what I have 
said as well as any thing I can say: in the case of those elegant 
visiting cards which have been lately shown about with an 
enamel on them, that is prodaced solely by a particular white 
colour which is brought from Germany ; the inventor, a Ger- 
man, came to me on the subject of his specification, and told me 
it was done with the purest chemical white ; I said,^* it a{>pears 
to me it must be the German white (Kremnitz white) ; he said, 
" it IS the purest chemical white ;" shielding himself under 
the knowledge that the Kremnitz white was purer than 
any other ; he woi|ld not allow me to put in his specification the 
Kremnitz white, but made me put it ^' the purest chemical 
white." I said, " you take the responsibility on yourself, and 
recollect if your patent is ever upset on this point you absolve 
roe upon it,^^ and I even made him write a note to that effect ; 
and years afterwards, during the whole of- which period the 
English manufacturers had been trying to make it and had 
failed, somebody says, *^ it is Kremnitz white ;" I believe it was 
Ackei'mann, who is a German, and they repealed the patent. I 
supported it all I could, and contended because Kremnitz white 
is the purest chemical white, it was accurately described, not 
eo nomine^ but by a faithful description, in saying it is the 
purest ' chemical white; but the Lord Chancellor properly 
said at once, ^^this is not a description on which the public 
can act ; at any rate the patentee knew a better one \" that will 
only show the Committee the feeling there is, if possible, to 
conceal something * from the public. -You might succeed with 
comniissions nine times in ten. Commissioners almost uniformly 
get careless in their office by time ; they have not the same mo- 
tive to put so much zeal into their examination of specifications 
as the patentee has himself, if he knows it must be upset at any 
time, however long, if any defaultis detected in it ; therefore when 
one considers monopolies (when that namd is given to them) always 
have a degree of odium in the public eye, and when you con- 
sider that the specification is the only return a patentee makes 
for the monopoly, it does seem extremely desirable that every 
possible incentive to induce that man to do. right should be held 
out to him. It is also a fact, that as the specifications are now 
drawn, certainly in the course of my practice, (and I have 
thought about the subject since my attention has been brougbt 
to it by the summons I received from the House,) I never recol- 
lect but one case in which a patent was upset for want of a 
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proper description merely of the invention in the specification, 
that is, with regard to, the mechanical means of carrying it into 
e£Fect ; that is to say, a description hy which a person could not 
do the thing if he was set to work to do it. Many patents are 
upset on the specification, hut then it is on points arising out of 
the law as it now stands, which is in itself uncertain, from cir- 
cumstances that I will endeavour to explain, and which certainly, 
to my mind, wants most material alteration. In the first place, 
the statute of James, which is called the statute of monopolies, 
passed at the time when those injurious monopolies were granted, 
which are now restrained hy the statute restraining all mo- 
nopolies except those for patent inventions for fourteen years ; 
and the words of the statute, which are extremely well calcu- 
lated for those times, do not happen now at all to hit the neces- 
sities of the present period. The consequence is, that the 
judges are constantly straining the n^aning of this act to make 
it meet the necessity of the times. Thus it exactly depends on^ 
the extent of laxity that a judge will venture to give as to what 
the law at this particular day in any particular court happens 
to he on patents. The word in the statute is ^^ manufactures'' — 
that monopolies shall he granted for fourteen years for the' sole 
working or making of any manner of new manufacture within 
this realm ; Hien comes the question, what are ^^manufactures ;'' 
now if it is discovered thSeit in hleaching cotton, instead of dip-^ 
ping it, we will say, first in an acid, and then in a water to get 
rid af the acid ; if it is found hetter to mix the acid and water 
together, it may he an improvement of thirty per cent value to 
the manufacturer, and that advantage in the process is no douht 
most important in the present time, when every thing depends 
on the excellence, the rapidity, or the cheapness with which 
you do a thing. In fact, three patents out of four are taken 
out for new processes, hy which well known ends are obtained ; 
that cannot be considered as a new manufacture ; a new pro- 
cess by which you obtain an old manufacture is not a new one ; 
it is a mere mode of putting together known elements to effect a 
known end. But some judges, my Lord Tenterdcn for one, arc 
so open to the necessity of granting patents for these things, be- 
cause they are so vastly important, that they will say, '^ that is 
the meaning of the word, ^ manufacture' " Anotlier wlio is a 
statute lawyer, would say, ^ nons^se ; manufacture means no 
such thing, this is only a process." A man takes out his patent 
with this conflicting evidence as to the judges, for ^' a new ma- 
nufacture of bleached linen." Then that will be upset in the 
specification, because one judge will say, ^' it is not a new manu- 
facture, it is a newprocess." If he lakes out his patent ^^ for a 
new process of bleaching linen," he will again upset it, because 
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he awfs, *' you eannot have » patent for a prppe?^ ;" be. will quote 
the authority of Lord Msmsfield, who 0ay8,*vstho w^y ia which 
you can determine what is a patentable article and what is not, 
is simply. by asking yourself this questipu ; Is it a yendiblearti^ 
cle or not? who shall say» mixing^acid with water, instfBad.rpf 
using them separately, is 9 vendible artide* The.ji^dgPyVhQi;is 
adverse tP Lord Mansfield's deciiion,Sfty9«< yQu 42apnot have a 
patent /or a process. Then Lord Tent^rd^n ^ in a c^lebrat^d 
judgment which I have bere-*-The King a^d Wh/si^^atteii^its 
to determine what a new manufacture is ; thi^, wjori^ of his 
Lordship BhOw how completely he is puzzled to inake^it mean 
what patents ought to be granted for atthepTS^ent day ,to meet 
the times. > He says^ *^ the rword manufacture; has,been,generally 
4iBderstood to denote ; he only says, " has been, gemruliy under- 
fiiood to c^efiofe either a thing made^ which is useful for, its owu 
sake, or vendible a&such \ as a medicine, a stove, ^ t^escqp^ 
and many others ; or to mean an engine ,or instruments Pi* apme 
pai't of an engine or instrument to be either eD(iplo^ed> in.Qiaki|i^ 
some pifeviously known ai'ticle, or in some other useful purpose, a^ 
a stocking frame, or a steam engine for raising water froni ^nes ; 
or it map, perhaps, extend aiko s '^ that is: .what I complain of, 
as the cruel judgment which makes the law uncertain ; ^*ox it 
may, p^Affji^, extend also to a new process to, be cftrried on by 
known implements or elements acting upon kno^ii^ jrub^tonces, 
and ultimately producing some other knowii substance ; , but prq*- 
dueing it on a cheaper ojc more e^^peditiobs manner, or of a bet- 
ter or more useful Idnd ; but no merely, philosophical or abstract 
principle can answer to the word ^^ manufaclyire/'. That little 
word perhaps, sets us all i^t sea, and nobody <;an say positively 
what title to a patent the courts will support or will not. 

What remedy do you propose for that?-r-This difficulty em^ 
braces undoubtedly almost all the points on which patents arc 
upsjst on the specification. . I will (iome in a moment to the 
remedy. The second point is that on which patents are .upset, 
most frequently ; for on thes6 two. points almost all patents are 
upset. It is the novelty of the invention, which has. nothing to 
do j^ith the specification at all ; and it is b false .idei^ to sup- 
pose it is the want of a just description^ by which a mechanic 
can follow the process or make the engine th9.t. is the subject 
< of the invention, wMch causes the pateuts to be upset on the 
specification* Now the remedy that I would suggest, for the 
indecision !n the Judges, is to make an extension of the sta- 
tute of monopfiolies. Another distortion; however, the Judges 
have made of this statute, because it was not wide enough t^ 
meet' the necessity of the case ; the statute -says, th^ere shall be 
Tio patent gianted '^ except to the tiuc and first inventor 
thereof," and yet we find the Judges sanctioning the grant ef 
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patdBto for importation of. inventions from abroad; an* ^e 
Judges say (to my ear excessiveljr absurd) tiiat means aninV^ni 
tor ; a mm who imports from abroad is ah inventor ; and' in 
order to make it come witbih the statute^ without -which they 
could not grant Jt; they distort the' meaaidg- of f originW in* 
inen^r,'^ by aaying a inati who has a friend, wiho' writes a 'letter 
irom abroad^ " such a thing is in existence/^ !takes 6utapatent 
for it as forjan ihnportatidh, expressly so sfeted in his affiflart^ 
and that -peBsoii.b held liy the Judges to bp the :in vented." That 
is meirely^cto jshow how the Judges are obligipd, from the' cUaiige 
in the. times/ to strain <fhe meaning of this imfortunaie^Aet. 
TheTCmedy thesefcre I woaM su^g^tet, ^ pittall^tHis stwrigbt, 
is t0 adi^t iht:comnkfn sebse U^i'si(9i9 of the ^isd^es, i€M to 
form a statute w&ieh shaM '^cttbrace 'tbDse> (»b^s iwUkh, 
Aldiough withbot^the p&U of tMs j^t; bM eVery )day{the ^}^% 
i>f;pate«t prints; 'and «ftfee<«ed iahd supported .ai^ sti^ in 
•courtsnof law>by tbeJad^s. J^ow f would tlife>r«ft«'e;8«igge8t, 
thenetrvtalnitoishbuld n^t Hifiii ite gfriint&rg of patents ta^ foar^ 
teen yiars" Bwrily^to atiywi&tfoer fctf nerw. maisfaifactu»e ^tim 
thisredlm; ihut il showld enibvaoe tlee followihg headr, whrc* I 
tewre taken' th* HbeHiy of WK^tin^ db#ft,ia«d.wMeh, as i« stpmAh 
to me, bre^alt heads wfiich &f^ aow^stojetibned by lawV although 
faotljy this statute; sihd cotfitfrmisd by tfe»ddcteion of stmieWthe 
J^aig^^; The #rst wofild be " Anew' wantifaeture br- an article 
of 9&le f iiM It Is ffllffieult to ' find a proper t^m to iise ; some 
))eople Jsay&n engtaig id li6t'a inantifadturie ; I Jidopt myi Loiil 
1lfan^eld% 6phi!6n th^n, that it'meabs ft v^^ndible article : 29ly^ 
'? A new pn)dess ojf ma%dng either a nfew oir a -knbwn txkn&* 
ufacture, or arl^le of dftle ;*' 'and, SdlyV ** Anew applica^ 
tion of a known maniifacftiire, engine or ftHiclie of salo^duchnot 
being patented at the tiitie/' ' This Will need a little ebcplana* 
tion ; it has been held by 1^ Judges;' that Wheti an^ individual 
Hks ah' invention which iis patented^ hb Improvement on thWt 
ought to be allowed as the subject of a patent^ bedstusetHe 
iheift ib iii'^he original iriventldn ; as, fbr iiiBten0fe, the gteat 
steafti' engine '; there Were ho improvements allowed on steatn 
engines Until after the patetit htid run oat, Except 6uch as Watt 
and Bolton invented; after that had ietptfed ea^h man cbuld 
have a patent for any particular^ imprdVemettt of his dwnl 
TTherefore I have said a new application ias one subject for. gma^ 
%ms. patents ; a new application of a ktoown liiafittfajctut^ or ar- 
ticle of sale. Such not being patented At the time. Then the 
fourth head I should suggest should be, afi improvemeat-oa any 
Icnown mahufacturc or article of sale not being patentisd at the 
time, or being patented, not without the consent of Ihd original 
patentee. ' Perhaps I might illustrate the first, -of " A liew ap- 
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plicAtion of a known manufacture/' by referring to ^ pair of 
bellows; suppose a man has obtalDed a patent for a pair of 
bellows^ and he only knew it as ah engine for blowing the fire— ^ 
increasing the heat of a furnace ; it has been laughably enough 
said by my Lord Eldon^ " would you then/' (he was averse to 
granting patents for new applications to known inventions) he 
said^ would you then grant another man a patent, because in* 
^tead of blowing a fire with those bellows, he blows the dust off 
his pictures with it; that is a new application ;" ^ my answer is> 
no ; but by a new application of a known invention, I mean such 
an application as requires some modification to adjust it to your 
purpose. For instance, a bellows being only known as an en^ie 
to blow a fire, I would say that the inventor who first applies it 
]to the purposes of an organ, and arranges it and modifies it in 
such a way as to suit the purposes of that particular instrumdht, 
is entitled to a patent for his application of a bellows to that 
purpose ; and therefore a new application of a known manufac- 
ture, or article of sale, I should limit to such an application as. 
requires modification, and an invention of something for the pur- 
pose of so applying it.. Then under the fifth head, I would 
class ^^ Inventions imported from abroad not before used in this 
kingdom/' . I contend that they are not at all provided for in 
the statute of monopolies, and that it is not only a strained 
meaning of the words to decide otherwise, but an absolute per- 
version of the statute. I think it highly important that inven- 
tions imported ft'om abroad should be patented, because f have 
had much experience to show, how many we never should have 
had if it had not been for that statute which protected them 
for fourteen years. That is the end of the list. 
. You have stated you would not allow a person to take out a 
patent for an improyement pending a patent for that article 
already obtained by another person, is that the distinction you 
draw ?— It is ; let me explain, that there is one modification 
attached to that also, which I omitted to mention, as there is 
to ^' A new. application ;" the new application, unless there is 
some invention connected with it to make it applicable to this 
new purpose ; so I would also put a qualification to the fourth 
head, which is the improvement, and which is in fact now held 
by the judges, namely, that you shall not have a patent for an 
improvement on a patented article, unless that improvement 
is something that may be sold totally separated from the article - 
already patented, so that you shall not involve any part of the 
original invention to cary off, as it were, your improvement. 

By that means supposing you had a patent, and a great im- 
provement was discovered by an individual ; if he had your 
consent, if that was made into a law, would he be barred from 
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going forwards, with the consent of the original inventor .-f-* 
There could he no difficulty in that, and for this reason ; he 
could still come to me and make an agreement with me, with- 
out that heing part of the law ; he could come and say, '^ You 
may have a great improvement in your patent ; your patent pror 
tects me already in that improvement, if you will agree with 
me ; if I tell you the in^provement and you adopt itj we may 
share in the profit ;'* hut the original patent will always pro- 
tect that improvement, and there is no necessity for a patent 
for the improvement. I think it desirable that the public, or 
that an individual should be restrained from, even with the 
consent of the party, taking out a patent for an improvement ; 
because from my experience in these matters, I know it would 
lead to endless quarrels and disputes, as to the consent being 
given or not being given ; and moreover, because I have always 
felt, although that is of course for the Committee and not for 
me, that it is useless to legislate on a point which protects it- 
self; and that as the original patent protects the improvement, 
so the individual who takes out his patent or who has an inven- 
tion, goes to the patentee to get his consent to make use df it, 
which would be the advantage, as if he did it under a patent ; 
with this exception, that he can only enter into that agreement 
for the remainder of the term of his patent ; but look at the 
danger of allowing patents for improvements, even with the 
consent of the party, on articles that are already patented ; it 
would continue a patent ad infinitum^ improvement on im* 
provement, just as theu- fourteen years are expired ; because it 
is what patentees come to me constantly to know, if they can- 
not for some little improvenient obtain a patent on their own 
patent, which would be an extension of the term to twenty- 
eight years instead of fourteen, and thereby shut the public 
out of the benefit they are to have at the end of the fourteen 
years. 

How would it carry the patent on for double the time ; sup- 
posing the patent was a slight one, the public might use the 
patent ai-ticle without the improvement ; would it not only be 
to secure the improvement? — ^The only way I should explain 
that would be this ; if the improvement is a thing sui generis, 
of itself distinct^ any particular safety valve to a steam engine ; 
if the use of that is of particular importance to the steam en- 
gine, the valve as a valve may be patented. I will suppose a 
steam engine to be now known for the first time, and to be a 
patent article ; if you take out a patent for an improved steam 
engine, and introduce that valve as the improvement, you carry 
on the patent for the engine and for the valve, by uniting the 
valve with it, you carry on the patent for the engine for another 
fourteen years; but if the valve is so distinct from the engine 
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that yoH take out your patent, not for ike improved steam ^n<« 
gind b«t for the improTedfalve, or a valve applidabletoavteam 
enffifley youmay hare that at this day; because whether you 
apply itr t4^ the eteam engine^ or not> is a matter hptweea you and 
the patentee of ^ the steam engine ; that comes within my quali^ 
fioatiouof this headv which is an improiwmeiit which is of itself 
dlstinet; and may be dsed without the originalinventian^andis 
such ^ thiag as yim may now have a {latent for. 

Bot supposing a person tt^ng out a, patent for an improve^) 
medt/ and be iti<&lades it» tMtt pat^t the original artide hi sueh 
ft way ais to preclude the public from makiiig use of it, would 
bet that* be a fbrfeiture of the patent^i^Vee, aceordrag tathe 
present! law*^ iSf lie i^lude it as a part- of his patent^ became a 
patetit that id bad in part is bad is the whole ; a'man caimot 
take outa patent for an'^mprovemeni on his own patented in wh* 
tion*, any mot^ tluui he can 00 -aiify other person^s^ attd if he 
should ibcludi^ the origlual iaveufion in a new patent with the 
improvement, provided the origiiial' invention be ^atenled^ he 
forfeits his patent; but if he waits until the end of the term 
for whieh the original article is^patented^ he then can take <Kit 
1^ patent f6r the improved steam- en^ae.^ 

Have yo% any objection to the law remaining' in that iMate 
with respect to improvements ¥-^I oannot quite^ebmprehebd: 

Do you dee any ob$dcti6u4;o that state of the lawl-^Not the 
least in- the weirld, but I want it should be provided fbr try sta*- 
tote/anditehduld not be in tfie breast of one Judge to say that is 
not law, add' of a;nother to say It is law ; it is only tbe 'present 
state 6f th^ Iftw alccordmg to the decisiona of the Judges, bid; 
not liccoircHng to the statute of monopolies* One «hidge will 
fly back on^he statute and say, improvements-are not prodded 
for in the st^tute^^'* I held thk is bad V' anoth^ iriil stretch 
a little further and and say, '^ thiS' ought, to be the subject of a 
patent, and. I will hold it to be so/' I myself wish itto bfs 
madotlte statute law. These heads have appeared to me to be 
%uch as would embrace all the decisions on what are now hrid 
to be the subjects of patents, whereas only one of these is em* 
braced, strictly speaking, in the present statute of monqiolies ; 
b\it there is another point on which all the Judges are at 
variiuice,' net only with each othier; hut with themselves, 
sometimes deciding one way, and sometimes dedding another ; 
and the only person who seems to hare been uniform in his de- 
cision, on the subject is the present Lord Chancellor, and that 
is, whether or not a new principle^ reAnced to practice, Inay be 
the subject of a patent. This is the most important head, and 
therefore it is extremely important that the law on that 
subject should be defined. I consider that there is no need 
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(o ittlrodace a head classing that as one subject of a patent, 
beemiae it is not snfficiently defined^or anew principle reduced 
to prattiee; bttt I consider it would be of prodigious im^ 
portasce to the public> if my Lord Lyndhurst's decision 
weie made law ; namely* that aJUiough you eaii have no patent 
for a merely philosophical or abstract priiiciple> that you may 
have a ipatent for a new principle^ provided that new principle be 
lednced to praeticie; and I will take tke liberty of giving an illu»- 
traliony as perhaps the most familiar mode of bringing it heme.; 
thitt is this, 'U pensen in Scotland lately has discovered, where the 
great object ia to save, time in distilling their spirits, for time and 
belt is every tilling to them, he has discovered that by throwing 
hia wash into his boilers in the form of a shower, as we will. say, 
onbof the holes of a watering-pot, which brings it into ashape 
tb9t . ejqiKises a vast surface of tiie wash to the heat, which other - 
wise could not be if .it laid in the mass as one undisturbed quan- 
tity ; he distills four times as quickly perhaps, and saves therefore 
a brge prc^rtion of coal and much time. It never has been done 
before ; I assume,^for the purpose of the argximent, that it is not. 
Now there are fifty ways of effectuig this ; you may force a jet 
against a triangular piece of metal with such force as to distribute 
the whole into a complete mist in the still ; you may do it by 
driving it through horse hair cloths, which will let it come through 
ia drc^, every dr^p has its whole circumference exposed to tlie 
action pf the heat ; the grand invention was the first thought of 
esqpQsing wash in that minutely subdivided state to the action of 
the heat. He has described and perfected one way of doing it ; 
but it is suggested to him directly there are five hundred other 
ways ; must I describe all these ways in my specification ? I say 
no ; ihe patent that is for a principle, is in fact the only patent 
ibsijt is worth having ; because, for example, a hat is known ; 
where you take out a patent for an improvement in the dye of the 
hat, another in the stiffening of it, it is only as far as each pro- 
cess goes he can have a patent ; if another man finds out a better 
way to do the same thing, he can have a patent also : but if hats 
had {Lever been dyed black before, and that was found to be useful 
and possessed of many advantages, the man should have his pa- 
tent generally for black hats : so with regard to this, the inveii- 
tion is subdividing the wash as it is exposed to the heat, the 
causing it to be exposed to the heat in that state ; if another msin 
could come and ^take out his patent for causing that mist to 
arise in the pan in another way, where is the use of this first 
man's patept r although the second man might not have ingenuity 
to think of the thing, yet, being once told of the new principle, 
he could invent a better mode of carrying it into effect. That the 
law has been acted on by some judges, which I would wish to 
VoL.lV. — Second Srries. y t 
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establish by statute, is quite dear from the case of Bolton awl 
Watt; the moment the term of their patent grant expired, which 
was extended to twenty-one years, there were numberless im- 
provements immediately, and are^to the present day ; none of the 
same value to the patentees as the original invention , because 
they were competitor. 

You began by stating that this shower would be a principle, 
a new principle ? — ^Yes, supposing it to be: done for the first 
time. 

Bat if that be so, if it had been done in a steam engine be- 
fore to raise steam, then would you call that a principle as 
regards- distilling ; both is taising a vapour ? — ^That is getting 
a legftl opinion from me as a lawyer, on a subject that does not 
touch this question ; because you will understand I am here 
only contending it would be extremely desirable to extend the 
law to any new principle reduced to practice ; I do not pretend 
to say what are new principles, that must ever be determined 
by a jury : I have put the shower as an illustration of a prin- 
ciple reduced to practice ; the question you have asked raises 
a special case as to the novelty of a particular question. 

Is it not the law now t — Only in the breast of the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Tenterden says, no merely philosophical or 
abstract principle can answer to the word ^^ manufacture ;*' that 
is taken hold ^f as laying down broadly you could not have a 
patent for a principle. I will tell the Committee where it was 
acted on the other day, and a decision directly against the pa- 
tent ; and where it was reversed again on an appeal, and held 
to be right ; which shows no man can say what the law is on the 
subject ; in, the case of shearing cloth, it was discovered that a 
much finer nap was produced by shearing the cloth from list to 
list, that is from one side to the other, than by shearing it 
lengthways — a machine had been prepared for shearing it length- 
ways, which was a roller witli knives on it, running round very 
rapidly against a rail which had one blade on it, and passed 
along the cloth lengthways and thus sheared it ; that was the 
first time that a cutting roller had ever been used. A mad took 
out his patent after this had expired, for the application of the 
roller for shearing cloth from list to list, which had never been 
done before, and showed how he did it by a machine which 
adopted this roller, which was previously known, to this purpose 
by a new arrangement ; therefore there was a principle of cutting 
fix)m list to list, which Was the important point reduced to 
practice by this new mode of arranging this roller ; he took out 
his patent for shearing cloth from Ust to list ; the lawyers were 
all up in arms, and said this is a patent for a principle, a mei?e 
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idea, shearing cloth from list to list. On the other hand, it was. 
«K>ntended, the man has reduced his idea to practice, and he shows 
you: how it may he done, and any man reading the specification 
can do it : shearing from list to list hy means of this roller is the 
grand ohject, and then he takes out his patent for doing it hy a 
rotary cutter, which had never heen done hefore. Some of the 
Judges would have upset the patent; Lord Tenterden maintained 
it, and said distinctly, that the principle being reduced to practice, 
and the principle of shearing from list to list with a rotary cutter 
being new, the patent was good. How can a lawyer after that 
be certain how to advise his client ? He cannot say» " My ad* 
vice is, if you try that before one Judge such will be the residt) or 
before anotiiw Judge such will be the result." I want it to be 
made law by statute, so as to prevent the Judges varying in opi- 
nion on that point; and it appears to be common sense, that 
a new principle reduced to practice should be the subject of a 
patent, provided it be new ; if it be not new, that is the subject 
for a jury to decide ; whether or not having been used in a steam- 
engine, for instance, does away with the novelty of the principle, 
should be for a jury to decide. 

Can you define a principle? — ^Any new principle reduced to 
practice. 

It might be as to distilling a new principle, as to raising vapour 
for another purpose it might not; if you talk of princ^le, the 
query is, whether you wiU not find there cannot be a principle 
discovered ? — ^If there be no such thing as a new principle in what 
the patentee claims, then the patentee cannot have his patent for 
it ; that is quite clear, and his patent would be upset. 

Looking at it practically, would not the same thing be gained 
by saying there should be ilo patent for a principle ? — ^You say, 
there should be no patent for a principle, unless reduced to prac- 
tice ; is not the reducing any thing to practice which is new, pa- 
tentable, without talking of principle at all ? — It is necessary I 
should give an example before I can satisfy that question. 

How do you define a principle ? — Johiuson's Dictionary defini- 
tion of it. Whether a thing is new or not must be the subject^ 
and I hope ever will be the subject for a jury to determine. Do 
the Committee wish me to state what I conceive may be a new 
principle? 

How is cutting from list to list a new principle. Is it not 
a new practice ?— It is new to do it with a rotary cutter. 1 make 
use of the word principle, as it is conmionly understood by the 
world. I will suppose raising the upper masts of ships by means 
of a lever has never been done before : if a man takes out a patent 
for raising a mast by means of a lever, no modification of that 
should be allowed to cut him out of his patent ; the principle is 
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taising a mast by means of a lever. If a man takes out a patent 
for exposing liquid in the form of mist or vapour to the action of 
heat, he may apply it ; and he says, I sho^r you how I do it ; he 
applies it to a still. If it could be shown that is done before in a 
steam-engine, the principle is not new ; the principle is the Bfudke 
in both these inventions, and he should haVe taken otxt hid pfttent 
under the third head I have suggested, namely, for the aj^Hcfttidn 
of the known principle to a still. He should have confined it, and 
this would be a subject of controversy among counsel at'the trial> 
but which I hope no commission ever will be appointed to decide 
on, but will ever be left to a jury to determine. On,e man says, 
** it is oilly a new application ;" a man is at liberty to take out Ids 
patent for a new principle, or a new application ; if he elects to 
take it out for a new principle, and it is old, his patent w'ill be 
upset as a matter of course ; but if he takes it for a new applica- 
tion of a known principle, the use of the steam-engine "mSl not 
upset his patent. That does not affect the general questi(m as to 
what I propose to make law ; the case proposed to me' is merely a 
particular one, in which the patentee may have done wrong, and 
if so, will forfeit his patent in consequence. 

What the Committee would ask is this, as to that which you 
have defined to be a new principle, — whether you would consider 
a man taking out a patent for that principle, would give him the 
exclusive use of it, both as for distilling and as for the steam* 
engine ; taking it in that sense, — ^whether you consider it k new 
principle in each, or only a general one that would ride over each I 
— ^That again, as I said before, is a legal question ; it must depend 
entirely on the way a man takes out his patent : and supposbg 
the principle to be new, and a man takes out his patent for the 
principle of exposing water in the form of a shower to the applica- 
tion of heat> as a good mode of raising vapour ; if he takes it out 
for that, then I say he shuts the public out from using that princi- 
ple for any thing. Is the law different at the present day I I am 
not aware I am introducing any new law, I am only settling what 
is law. Look at the stealoa-engine, that was a patent distinctly 
for a principle, and whatever that steam-eiigine was applicable tO/ 
and whatever modification it required to make it applicable to dif- 
ferent purposes, no man was allowed to take out a patent for a 
steam-engine, or to apply the power of steam to mechanical pur- 
poses during the period of Bolton and Watts's patent. 

What do you call the principle of that patent of the steam- 
engine ? Now describe, in words, what it is? — Unless I have the 
patent before me I cannot describe it. 

What is the principle.^ — I do not sufficiently recollect the 
patent, but I can describe th^ lever-fid princijde, if that will ex- 
plain my meaning to the Committee. 
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You said, Uie patent was distinctly taken out for a principle ? — 
Yes. 

Interpret to the Committee what you meant by &e word 
'principle ;' in that case, what was it tibat entitled tlmt paDent to 
be calkd 6ne> of ptinoiple ? — I will take another patent that I am 
more fieuniliar with, for my illustration. A person takes (mt a 
patoat fora lever-^d that suf^rta the topmast of a vessd; a man 
takes out a patent for doing that by means oi a leveit ; I f^tsadd 
say, the inrindple ia the doing it by means of a lever, howaver ar- 
ranged or contrived. 

Would that embrace a ac^ew ; a screw is a lever^^ertainly 
not ; dt has been hdd over and over again, that we afe to take 
tenna as tiiey Kte understood mechanically and technically, and 
not philoeophicaJly. I never kA&^ any difficulty to ailse tntil to- 
day, as to dining what a prihdple is ; but t^ere is a dififerkice of 
opinion as to whetti^r a principle reduced to practice fehoiild beliie 
subject of a patent. Let me name another instance, a gas a^pa- 
rtttas^ for the fit^t time gas was allowed to enter into awheel and 
turn it round ; it was the first time that ever a revolving gasometer 
was made use of. The one that was originally made, was found 
not' to answer at all, it Was thrown by, and another man taking 
the idea of a revolving meter, invents one that does act; it goes 
on for ten years ; everybody adopts the latter, nobody the other. 
Lord Tenterden held, although they were not at aU alike in prac- 
tiee, yet in prindple it was tibie same thing ; it was the gas forcing 
its way through the wheel that turned it found, although they had 
entirely altered the shape, and made it perform in a totally diflfer- 
ent manner, yet Lord Tenterden held the principle in both waa 
t^e same, and the principle was pirated. 

What would the law be upon that ; the first man would not be 
able to adopt the second man's plan ? — Most decidedly he would. 

Was that held as law ?— ^That was held as law ; it was proved 
the first man immediately laid by his own invention, and has never 
made any but of the second man's plan. ^ 

He was held justified, because he was the fin^ inventor of that 
principle ? — Yes, of a rotary meter. 



Mr. John Ta:ylor, called in ; and examined. 

Abe you conversant with the taking out of Letters Patent for In- 
ventions ? — ^I have had some experience formerly, but not much of 
late ; my time was then chiefiy employed in manufactories, which 
led mc interfere with patents. 
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"What is your (pinion as to the policy of the laws relating to thd 
graating Letters Patent, as a mode of rewarding inventors ? — ^As 
to the policy of rewarding inventors, it seems to ihe just and right 
that some reward should attach to inventors ; and there can haidly 
be such a reward without some monopoly, at least as for as my 
judgment goes. 

Describe to the Committee the mode of taking out a Patent ? 
As soon as an invention is to be exercised in this way, it becomes 
necessary, in order to secure it, to keep it perfectly secret for some 
time ; the law, I believe being, that any publication before sealing 
a patent would vitiate that patent ; this seems to me to be the prac- 
tice, and is one of the general objections to the present law ; be- 
cause as the invention, be it what it may, necesscurily involves ex- 
periments of some sort, and as those experiments can hardly be 
conducted perfectly in private, or without the assistance of work- 
men or others, a revealing of the secret may thus take place which 
is £eital to the patent afterwards, if confidence is broken. 

Have you tSken. out patents yourself? — ^Yes ; I took out a patent 
for oil gas, and have been concerned in others. 

What is the first step taken by a person who desires to obtain a 
patent ? — ^The first application, I think, is for a caveat, which en- 
titles the party talking out the patent to notice from the Patent Of- 
fice, in case any one applies for a similar invention. 

Of something supposed to be similar ? — ^Yes. 

Is that a mode usually resorted to ? — Yes, that is the common 
mode resorted to, I believe ; the intention seeming to be, to give 
support to inventions against incroachments which might be made 
upon them, which might not be fair. 

Upon a pierson^s receiving notice that a patent is applied for for 
a similar invention, what takes place ?— -A hearing is appointed be- 
fore the Attorney General, and each party states explicitly to him 
the nature of his invention \ and the Attorney General then decides 
whether the patent is to be stopped by the previous invention or 
not. 

Do the contesting parties make their statements in the presence 
of one another ? — Certainly not ; the statement on both sides is to 
the Attorney General only ; no other party being present. 

State, as far as your experience goes, whether it frequently or 
very seldom happens that an opposition has any effect ? — ^Very sel- 
dom, that I have kn»wn ; I was opposed upon some patent I took 
out ; and I had to make a statement to the Attorney General, who 
decided it instantly. 

I think the Attorney General considers that every applicant wh6 
takes out a patent, is to be at the risk of any opposition which is 
made to it ? — ^Yes ; it is at his own risk entirely. 

What is the expense of entering a caveat and of resisting a pa- 
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tent \ — ^The entering a caveat is a very small expense \ I think a 
guinea or two ; and it may be continued for a small annual sum — 
do you mean the expense of obtaining a whole patent ? 

No; the whole expense arising from opposing a person applying 
for a patent ? — I do not know exactly, I do not recollect that part 
of the business ; there are other gentlemen who can tell you more 
about the charges than I can ; but it depends a good deal upon the 
expense which the parties are put to in making the models or pre- 
paring plans ; I believe it is not very expensive ; but it sometimes 
happens, in order to make the subject intelligible to the Attorney 
General, that a good deal of expense must be gone into. 

Is it not sometimes necessary, that very expensive models should 
be prepared ? — ^Yes : in some cases it is. 

That of course is attended with very great expense ?^— Yes ; but 
taking out the caveat is not attended with much cost: 

Are persons obliged, when they take out a patent, to enter a ca- 
veat? — ^They pay for a caveat in order to entitle them to notice of 
any new patent which they think might interfere with their patent, 
and for which they are therefore obliged to become opposing par- 
ties ; and further, in order to know every patent that passes through 
the office, by pa3ring a certain annual fee of a guinea or two, which 
I believe is the charge of the caveat, they become entitled to con- 
stant notice of patents which are applied for ; of course they are 
informed of such as are likely to interfere with their patents. 

Are you aware that caveats are sometimes entered, stating the 
invention claimed, in very general and indefinite terms, with the 
sole object of enabling the parties who have entered them, to op- 
pose parties applying for patents, and thereby compelling them to 
make a compromise with them ? — I have heard that this is done, 
and that persons have taken caveats out upon some concealed prin- 
ciple; and when any patent is applied for, which they have 
thought might be opposed by such caveats, they have called 
upon the parties, and a treaty is entered into, and it sometimes 
follows, tluit a sum of money has been agreed upon to be given 
that the opposition should be withdrawn. 

Dp you think that practice exists now ? — I have never ex- 
perienced it myself, but I have heard of it. 

When a patent is granted, I believe it is upon condition that 
the thing applied for shall be described ? — Certainly it is. 

Do you conceive that practically there is* much difficulty in 
making a specification ?•— Yes, great difficulty while so little 
opportunity is afforded to the inventor for experiments to de- 
vise the best means of carrying his invention into effect ; he is 
obliged to make his experiments without the assistance of 
others, and without such assistance it is impossible for him to 
have the power of making all those trials which would give 
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him the heat opportunity of descrihibg faithfully to the puhlic 
his iQventioQ, and aoy error he may make in hi? specificatioii, 
however unintentional, would afterwards completely vitiate his 
patent ; it appears to nae one of the greatest diffieiuties of tlie 
preaeiatlaw* 

What ia tb^ time us\iaUy granted ?— The usual time is tw:a 
montha I heUeve ; but sonnetim^ it iaesLtc^ded by the Attorney 
General oa particular reason being 8howu» such as that it is moi;^ 
than commonly di^eult to describe the inveiitiovi in the time usu- 
ally allowed ; I know one instance where there was a p^Jtent in 
which one of my brothers was concerned, it was a printing maohine 
oxigpially invented by an ingenioua foreigner* it required an im- 
mense deal of thought ai^d labour, and inyolved much mathema- 
tical calculation ; I believe twdvcmc^tha was allowed for that 
specification. 

Bujt in the present state of the law> would it not be inconve- 
nient to give a Icmger timc^ for the specification? — It wqulds 
cf!|tainly, as other parties might hi? injnred by it. 

Might it not, in point of fact, enable a party to ayail himself 
for some time of t^ benefit of the patent, a^d after all not gphre 
the public the benefit of }t ?-^lt m%^t also defeat other inv^tors 
in their pUms* 

Does any rwnedy pccm: tg you to prevent inoonvenieacd^ of 
that sprt ; ane you ai^rare of any other course which could be 
pursued ?--^I confess J have npt considered the subjecjt well 
enougl> to be able to give an opinion upon it. 

Do you know what the law of France is in that respect I — In 
some points I do know the law of France, but I am npt very 
ccmy^ntant withit; I apprehended they adopt a totally different 
principle in France. I believe there patents are referred to . a 
conunissipn, composed in some degree of scientific men, . 

Is a conunission appointed in each case ?-^I believe so ; in 
England the principle is, that the risk of the patent is upon the 
patentee^ whp must defend it at great expense. The prin9iple in 
France, is, I think, to settle first wh^er the patent is to be 
granted by referring it to scientific men, and if they determine 
that it is a fair subject for a patent, the law then protects it, and 
there is nQ risk to tike patentee afterwards. 

Do yon think that a scheme of that sort could be adopted in 
this country.? — I doubt whether a commission of that kind would 
be according to the conmion principle, of the English law ; but I 
do not pretend to have thought much upon the subject. 

Do you not think a conunission, composed partly of lawyers 
and psurtiLy of scientific men, might be appointed, for the purpose 
of examining a specification, in order to ascertain whether the ma- 
chinery might be made according to the description given ? — I 
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I think it would be liable to many objections ; at the same time 
th«re might be some advantages in it, but I doubt whether the ob-* 
jections would not over-rule them. 

What are the objections which occur to you? — ^Perhaps the 
difficulty in the first place, would be in selecting scientific men» 
and there ought be a good deal of jealousy as to their decisions; 
I think the great objection would be, the difficulty of appointing, 
such a commission as would satisfy the public and the inventors. 

But if that difficulty was obviated, would any advantage arise 
£rom the appointment of a commission for such a purpose.? — ^Then 
I conceive such a plan might be very advantageous, as it would 
determine the thing at once. 

So that the patent might not be impeached upon the ground 
that the specification had not accurately described the thmg ? — 
Certainly on that ground, and probably also on others, sudi as 
whether the invention was new or not, which might be decided 
in the same manner. 

Do you conceive it possible there would be any difficulty in 
finding persons to form a commission fully competent to decide on 
these points ? — ^I think men might be found to form a commission 
of that sort : but perhaps a court of justice would, after all, be 
more satisfactory to the parties. 

Are you aware that persons frequently specify incorrectly, far 
the purpose of misleading the public, and concealing from theSk 
their invention ? — ^No case of thsct kind has come witibin niy own 
knowledge, but I have heard is it so ; but a specification very often 
is found to be incorrect, more from the cause I have before stated^ 
than from intention to mis-state it. 

Are you acquainted with Arkwright's case ? — 'So, I am not per- ' 
ticularly. 

You say you have heard that Supposing it to be true thai- 
persons sometimes specify incorrectly with a view of concealing 
their invention from the public, would not a commission, such as 
I have described, confer as much benefit on the public by goard- 
ing it • against incorrect specifications, as on the patentee? — ^I 
think it would. I remember where a most important improve- 
ment on the manufacture of oil of vitriol was the object of a 
patent by Mr. Hills, which was litigated for a long time ; it 
was a case in which I happened to be a witness ; and the spe- 
cification was attacked upon, the ground of its being inane- - 
qnate ; the patentee however su(;ceeded in defending it ; it was 
evident he might have made a better specification if he bad 
had proper time to have carried his invention as far as he after- 
wards did ; and a doubt arose, whether by making the invention 
afterwards more perfect, he had in that way departed from 
the 9pecification to a certain extent, and thus had vitiated the 
patent. The court certainly held he had not done so, and re- ' 
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ifused'to set thctpatent aside ; bat it was lancli coii^ted/aji4 ^ 
-patentee very nearly lost a g^reat deal of mopey and labpar. which 
he had bestowed upon the process. 

It is one of the rules o»f law, that the title of the patent most 
^ery accurately cbrresptnd with the description given ii^^the 
specification^ — It must certainly include every thing. 

Is, not the first idea of an invention often, very, imperfect ^-?t 
Certainly. 

Does it not often happen that the inventor, mak;^$, great 
alterations and imprpvements in his inventiou^bQ.tw^ejDi, the. time 
«of his i^akiiig application for his patent, andf that o.f , egrplUng 
'his specification ? — Yes. 

Supposing, between, the time of his taking. out his patent ajpd 
':the period for enrolling his specification^ Ki^. should, discover 
Tery coiisiderab.le impi^pvements in his invention^ what course is 
tie obliged, to take I — The title must include the whole iuven-. 
ijon ; as the law now stands, every Inventor tries to.^^aiae a tit)e.. 
that ^11 include.every thing relative to his Inventictn^ai^ n^^y, 
iii facjfc^ make it r|kth|e;i; a^delusive title; for insti^ppf;^ a, person, 
^taking o,^ a patent fp^ oQjgSLSy may call it a pateni^.for a{,bet|;^r:, 
^o^e of iighjting^ or spme^hing else taking in the w)iole,^ or atir 
Improvement in steam engines may have been put under the title 
^fi,cer|«4j», ii?ttpi:ovements Jp n(4^nery; and so, by;U8ittg. v^|py 
g§j)QIS^l WfASf taking the most ^ apaplc» fornix so that thi^ iiiftft- . 
tift^mayobfixleiM^ly.comppehi^fi^^rf'Withput pointing 0]»it, pftrfU 
^ulapi, 

Wpiild..th^ be. any danger, in such, cas^j of the patenttbeiQg ■ 
Toid for uncertainty ?— Not if the.title ij^dadeatfafioinvent^on trulyi 
it is popupaon for, titlea to be of that description. I ^7[^ st^^^ran 
'exaggerated case to explain the thing, but that is the prii^^ipi^.: 
nOQK.<w];4Qh every one gpes ; ai^d thcj^e is.aqotl^ rea«9lif<ir whit 
J hal?fi.s^t»d, the pjiti^nti^^ w^be? to ayoid .dis^vepdipg io plJ^ * 
W^nter^ i<^, wiiftt h^ ia about t^ki^ig ajit a pftt^ntw a^digl^Wtii^ 
titit^^yijuchiU^y n^ead- 

But : it; :nj|Ly oftjen happen they caimot. pr^cis^jfrdfigj^ ^^f^ 
iny^^tion ?--3:X^9», ceitainly. 

And th^ causey, great difficulty, if his title; wj(ll nQt ii^u4fi^Jiis < 
inypntipn ( — Of:Coprse, then, hispateat2]Bv:9uldbe,gqod.fqir nfytl|i^^^ 

1^44 ^ be obliged to take out a firesb paftW^t^-^T^'i ^? 
WQ^^^ obliged to t^^ out a. fresh one. 

H^v^^tkiej aay.u^ais ,of avoidiug that in France?-— I am ^^,. 
fiuftq^ei^y,|w;g^^ted^.w?iththe detail of the French ,^w. .of Patent 
to, giy^ tlffi^jiiaffpjrmatiQi:]^, but I believe it goes before the, com^, 
in^^one^; I ; do n^t kno^wwl^etber their law of |itle is th^Miive. 

l£ a man^, m hi^ ^sp^pification, inpludes a thing as n^w^wj^J^ 
liH8,be^n,pre;^iou&(y ^coy^Q^, t^^ pa$fnt for,)he wj^oje inveH^ft . 
is void ? — Yes, the whole patent. ' 
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Do hot you tMnk it would be a benefit to t^ier^mblic, if a plaa 
"teas adopted by which a man should be allowed to retain a patent 
for that part which i» new, making it void only for what is old ? — 
Certldnly ; it has appeared always to me a great hardship and 
injustice, that a m6ii should he deprived of the whole patent. 

Afccoi*didLg to the present law, an inventor who lonafide intends 
to give fever so true a descfriptibri of liis patent, may yet ^ve so* 
impeifect a description, that be may lose his patent? — Certainly 
lie may» moi^ unintentionally. ^ ^ 

Would not a comitiis&ion, aiitTiorized to consider and deter*^ 
TDilDe upon the sufBciency of a specification, be a meansbf ^uipird- 
{ti|^ against this evil? — ^If it were possible so to a.lter th^ law>. 
that that publicity which ^jcheriments may require, should not 
vHiate thie patent^ it might be beneficial ; for instance, aher 
giving notice, 0t td.king otit 6i a caveat, that then the tnventoi 
should havfe a certain time allowed for making experiments, aniJ 
that duch lexperim'^nts beln^ known to people to whom he will 
be obliged 16 reveal his g'ecr'et (workineii for instance) s^^^l^, 
libt ilfterwards vitiatd the ^at^nt : and jf ishould think that thi^ 
woTild j)e a step t6 im^rdvemeht, at any rate. 

Between iat^i^lyihg for the patent and siealing tile patent, iJT 
therci is any publication, that will vitiate the patent ^-^ Yes. 
*hie likw considers the jJublish'cr as the inventor, therefore, if I 
invi^nt a thing, and I det db'out experinients,and call in any one 
to my SLSsistahde (and it is obvious, without the aid of work^ 
itoeh Dttt little could in general be done,} any one knowing my 
p^teht^ &nd becoming the publisher, that man puDlishing it in 
ISnglarid in diiy iiray, wt^iild vitiate mv pateril afterwards, be* 
cfeufee, by thfe law, the publisher is deemed tp be the inventojr. 

I? ft mah Thiers A csLveai, aild his invention iEifterward^ Se- 
'dbmes ptibli^hbd through th^ means you lietve stated, will k^ 
not be allowed to go to the Attorney General jin4 say he is th<» 
drst iliventor ?-7-That will not assist uiih in deciding liis right 
tt) the pat^iit if there \k any publicatigrf aiterwards. I appre-* 
liend f^om the tim^ of his taking tlie first step tb get a patenjb 
to the tithe o^ Resiling th^ p^itent, which is the last step, ^j^j^ub^ 
lication would vitiate the patent if proved subsequently at any 
period in i\i6 whdld fourteen yea/s. , , . , 

Does not that lead ^''^qiiehtly to breaches of confidence ?— -It 
U apt to do certainly, but inveii^ors generally apply to patenf . 
dgents who are aware oi tlSiat, and ttiey c^utioii them to trust 
their' Secret to no persons! iuf those in whom they [nave entire 
6birfid6hce. / . . 

Are there not many inventions which require the assistance of 
fl ntimbejf of persons to 6afry tn^ expefnnen^s^ into effect; an 
invention of machinery for instance ? — ^Undoubtedly. 
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In that case then, a mas is very unwilling to trust anj 1>ody 
till the patent is sealed ? — Certamly^ and generally speaking 
they do not. 

Does it then often happen that a person is ohliged to make 
out a title for a patent hefore he knows exactly bow to describe the 
invention f — I can relate what I did in my own case^ where a mode 
having occurred to me of making gas from oil, &c. I proceeded 
to try a slight eiperiment assisted by my workmen, and to pre- 
vent their knowing what I was about, after J had made the ex- 
periment I instantly destroyed the apparatus. I mentioned it 
afterwards to mv brother, and then waited patiently till the* 
patent was sealed ; of course I could have made a much better 
specification if I had been allowed to have gone more fully into 
experiments before the time which is allowed had expired. 

You have said any publication of the. invention before the 
patent is sealed, vitiates it ?— So I have heard ; and if there be 
a breach of confidence, and the person to whom the invention is 
entrusted first becomes the publisher, he defeats the inventor's 
patent ; he cannot take out a patent himself because the other 
ts the original inventor, and he has in a mode published it by 
the caveat ; both lose it, the latter cannot step into the inven- 
tor's place. 

Are there any means by which an inventor can guard himself 
against such a breach of confidence ; for instance, by making 
those to whom he entrusts his secret enter into a bond not 
to divulge it ? — ^I believe that is frequently done. I know a 
case very lately where a person intended to take out a patent ; 
X do not know whether he has done so or not ; I believe he is 
too poor to do it ; he revealed the secret to two or three per- 
sons under a bond under a large penalty ; he shewed it to me 
without any such proposition. I did not want to see it, but he 
did it in perfect confidence. 

Workmen employed to perfect an invention are usually per- 
sons without property ; how then would a bond from such per- 
sons be of any value or use to the inventor ?— In such a case 
they would be of no use, and perhaps they would not be in- 
duced to give it. 

' Those persons however may equally commit a breach of con- 
fidence ? — ^Glearly so ; indeed it was lately in evidence in the 
last case which was tried of Mr. Grossley% where it was in evi- 
dence that another person gave evidence against the patent who 
was a workman, and had access to drawings and plans which he 
used for the purpose of his experiments, and thus tried to 
vitiate the patent. 

6i%e it is a principle of law. that the publish^ is considered 
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as ibe inventor, how does it happen, that* if a person concerned 
in the experiments upon any new inventioo) divalges that inven-' 
tion, he is not entitled to a patent? — T.be other published be- 
fore him to a certain extent ; the first inv'entor would then show 
that he could bring proof he invented it i and had used it to a 
certain extent ; and thus he could not cla im the patent. 

What is the sort of publication of an invention, which would 
vitiate- a patent ? — ^I believe a communication to any third per-^ 
son would prove it has been held sufficicmt publication; or if 
it has appeared in priht in any way in avuy book circulated in 
JBngland. 

Do you conceive a communication of tbe invention to work- 
men, who are employed by any person to make experiments 
4BU^ter a caveat and specification had been given, would be a 
publication? — I believe the courts havo differed as to that 
point at different periods ; I think a few years ago it was held 
that any thing in the shape of publication vitiated the patent ; 
but I believe the construction of late years has been a little 
more favourable to inventors; of course I can hardly know 
what the real rule is ; but I believe the practice of the courts 
formerly has rather differed from what it is at present ; I own 
I have not had much experience on that subject ; but I have 
understood the courts lately have discountenanced applications 
against patents on the ground of publication by confidential 
people, rather than to have decided* in favour of such applica- 
tions, and as far as they could have set their faces against it ; 
but I rather thbk it is the practice of the different Judges thaa 
the state of the law. 

Would the use of an invention not communicated to the pub- 
lic, preclude another person who may also discover the sanae in- 
vention from obtaining a patent for it ? — ^No ; such person cer« 
jtainly would not be prevented, if it was not published, but kept 
perfectly secret. 

^ Could he, by applybg for a patent, prevent other persons 
frqm going on with that invention ? — I do not know ; I have not 
much experience of such patents ; but I should think, if he felt 
it necessary, he could enforce his patent against others, but not 
against a former inventor. 

You think the patent in that case would stand good ?•— Yes, 
J think it would, because the second inventor is the publisher ; 
and therefore the inventor, according to law, the other never 
liavittg communicated it to the public ; but I think the first In- 
ventor, upon proof that he had used it, could not be prevented 
going on to the same extent as he had formerly done ^ that is 
what I understimd to be the law/ 
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What do yon mean fyy the words '< to the same ettezit V — 
That having carried c m a secret process in his manufactory^ and 
never having revealec 1 the discovery of the same thbg as the 
patent, I think the p8 itentee could not stop the malHafactuTer, if 
he could prove he ha( 1 worked it hefore the patent was granted. 

Could the original 'person who invented it, stop the patent of 
the second ?-^No ; h e had never given it to the puhlic, and that 
is what the puhlic re f trire by a patent. 

Coidd he not stop the patent of the second person ? — If he 
^hese to publish it b< >fore l^e second person's patent was sealed, 
h^ could prevent its { jpoing forward to the world as that person^s 
invention. 

Do you not think \ mch a case as that exists, as a person dis- 
covering an improvei uent in machinery, and keeping it private f 
«<^I think it would he difficult to keep secret any invention 
fn machinery, as so many persons must necessarily he em- 
ployed ; a chemical invention might be kept secret, hut I do not 
think a mechiAiical one could. 

Do not snch case^ constantly occur, wliich leads to negocia- 
tion between confli'tting inventors ? — Constantly ; I think a 
patent mav involve parts of principles which are found, when it 
comes to be used, cupahle of considerable improvement by the 
adoption of things claimed by others; the common practice 
fhen is to negociate;. The Attoney General sometimes, I be* 
lieve, recommends it. 

There is a cotnprcmiise ? — ^Yes, by giving the first party an in- 
terest in the patent. 

What is your opinion with respect to the policy of leaving spe^ 
dftcations open to the public ; do you conceive it desirable in anv 
tMise, t(y give a cottimissibn poWer to coliceal the specification u 
necessary, so that the invention might he more complete P*^^! thitik 
it <wotdd be of great advantage to th6 inventor, but I doubt 
whether it would not be giving to a party applying to take out a 
pobent, too much protection against anyimprovement i^hich might 
be made fay ethers ; it is a thmg I can ha^pdly judge of; of coune 
k should only be concealed for a time* 

Only lor a time» not te the whde period? — That wocdd in- 
TQlve a cpestion of the dniation of the patent alto^thor. 

l&ifve you any suggestion to uaike upon the p^idd foi* which 
pnbtDb lie granted ?*^Merely tiiat there is a difficulty in the 
tren oi fixvtaen years r it does not seem eqitdty fi^ 
<m6 patent might duerve protection for time of four yeeoft, 
another, for twenty years, and so ou, aoc^rding to tiie ntility aod 
ea^peose of them- 

Then to whom would you leave the ileqxiiuribiUl^rof gitiBj^-it 
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proper, duration to patents ? — ^That woi ild be one of the great dif* 
ficultiets of the commission. It is the p ractice I believe in France* 
to give patents for different periods. *"' 

1$ not that left to the discretion of ^ tiie peraon who , takes out 
the patent, in some degree? — I believ* eitis; but I do-notknpw 
exactly what the practice is. 

Is there not a time fixed in France^ beyond which patents can- 
not be prolonged ?— Yes, they may. 

Inventors t£ere may take out pateuT ts for shorter periods if they 
^«ase ? — ^Yes, they may. 

(To be ^eontiiii led.] 
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Leather S heat hin g for Ships, 

KU jctt. Howard, boarding offic er of all foriBign Tens^Lp at 
New Yofk^ baa forwarded to tk .e editor^ through Mr. 0* 9. 
Stllimaii, one of the inspector j of that part» some baiM^* . 
des add muscles, takeo freni i the boCiom of the riiip Atku9« 
Tbin ahip» owned by. Mc^ G bia«e, was fiUed out aboul 
tweDly^two moDlfaSi sioce^^ on a Mrhaliiig voyage, and 
sheathed with leather. laisonYe mstaiieea, ibebaiiiliele 
adhered direotly . to jtbe« bolt om lO f the ship ; in: otbeias the 
iQUsele took the first plaee^ aad th<e barnacle moeated upon 
the mueQle*. In:;b!Oth iufiiaftces, the neek or propu&eni, 
andapiiuaUaQd co99eq¥ieiitly7exp CMed paH ofthebarua^ 
cle seeiQs itq.haye biQen assailed eitifti^ by extecnal frif^ioQv 
o«byiisbi<ai)ditaAeVi left; viai-itei ioterioii Ma ^(91? 
the resideuf^ of soorferfereignrialA volant. Froqt jioso^ 

of othese cells Ma|or,^ewa«i ««tiiaetia d fisb» of th^ h^g^t 
ckflaof}<ixiioiiiia^«s|ie€MaeQ0 of%hieh'a <^41 be forwacded to 
you. AsrthiarBhip. retureediia'an uikk. ymmoviy f<ml eW' 
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<fition, the impression is, that this mode of sheathing will 
disappoint the favourable anticipation of its projectors ; as. 
if eyinced at least, in the ) estimation of Mr. Cbase, in his 
now dismissing the leathe r» and substituting the cnstomal^y 
materials of copper. 



On the twinkling of the Stars, and the Deception in 
the number visible to the iu iked Eye on a clear Evening ; 
by Benjamin HallowelL-^^li is a familiar fact, that if a 
person take a stick with < ^ne end ignited, and cause the 
ignited end to revolye swiiftly^ there will appear to be a 
continued circle of light. If the circle be increased in 
size, or if the ignited end be made to revolve more slowly, 
the circle may be made ta appear much brighter on one 
side than on the other, or it may appear bright on on^ 
side and entirely broken on the other. The twinkling of- 
the stairs and the deception iii the number of stars visible 
^ to the naked eye on a clear c^vening, is somewhat similar 
"^ to this. A fixed star having l\o visible diameter, only one 
stream of the rays of light ihiit proceed from it can enter 
the eye ; and since the fixed ^'ars are at such an immense 
distance, the particles oC light from one of them that 
would fall up6n so small a surface as the pupil of the 
eye, must be at a consid«erable distance from each other. 
When therefore a particl«d of light from a fixed star falls 
upon the eye, it producers a vivid impression : this impre»> 
sion becomes gradually diameter, until another particle 
arrives, producing a vi? id impression again. This causes 
the twinkling. Here tlie circle is unbroken — another par- 
ticle, arrives, before Aie impression made by the former 
<tae has entirely vania'hed. But the particles of light which 
proceed from more distant stars, fall i^n the eye at too 
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^reat intervals to keep up a continued image. Hence 
when a particle of light from one of these stars falls upon 
the eye^ it produces a perception of a star ; but when we 
endeavour to contemplate this star, it is visible^ because 
the image formed has vanished^ and another particle has 
not yet arrived to renew it. In this way we are led 
to suppose there are more stars visible, than upon exami- 
nation we find. 

The only cause why telescopes enable us to see stars 
that are visible to the naked eye, is^ that they concentrate 
the rays from so large a surface, as to keep up a con- 
tinued image of the star. 



Differential Barometer, By the late W. Wollaston, 

This instrument is capable of measuring, with consider- 
able accuracy, extremely small differences of barometric 
pressure. It was originally contrived with the view of 
determining the force of ascent of heated air in chimneys 
of different kinds ; but as its construction admits of any 
assignable degree of sensibility being given, to it, it is 
susceptible of application to many other purposes of more 
extensive utility. A glass tube, of which the internal 
diaineter is at least a quarter of an inch, being bent in 
the itiiddle into the form of an inverted syphon^ with the 
legs parallel to each other, is cemented at each of its open 
extremities into the bottom of a separate cistern, about two 
inches in diameter. One of these cisterns is closed on all 
sides, excepting where a small horizontal pipe opens from 
it latterly at its upper part ; while the other cistern remains 
open. The lower portion of the glass tube is filled with 
water or other fluids to the height of two or three inches; 

VoL.IV. — Second Series. 3a 
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while the remaining parts of the tube, together with the 
cistern, to the depth of about half an inch, are filled with 
oil ; care being taken to bring the surfaces of water in 
both legs to the same level, by equalizing the pressure of 
the incumbent columns of oil. If the horizontal pipe be 
applied to the key -hole of a door, or any similar perfora- 
tion in a partition between portions of the atmosphere in 
which the pressures are unequal, the fluid in the corres- 
ponding half of the instrument will be depressed, while 
it is raised in the opposite one, until the excess of weight 
in the column that is elevated will just balance the external 
force resulting from the inequality of atmospheric pressure 
upon the surface of oil in both cisterns. This, however, 
is equal only to the difference between the weight of the 
column of water pressing on one side, and that of an 
equal column of oil which occupies the same length of 
tube on the other side;. this difference depending upon 
the relative specific gravities of the two fluids, will, in the 
case of olive oil and water, be about one-elevenjth of. the 
weight of the column of water elevated. . But the sensi- 
bility of the instrument might be increased at pleasure, by 
mixing with the water a greater or less quantity of alcohol, 
by which the excess of its specific gravity over that of the 
oil may be reduced to one-twentieth,, one-thirtieth, or 
any other assignable proportion. The instrument may be 
converted into an areometer, by closing both the cisterns, 
and by applying to the upper part of eaeh a trumpet- 
mouthed aperture, opening latterly. 



At a meeting bf the society for the encouragen^ht of 
useful arts in Scotland, Professor Wallace exhibited rand 
described his eidograph, an instrument for copyings en- 
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kirging^ or reducing plans, pictures^ &c. for which he ob- 
tained the society's gold medal on a former occasion ; and 
took occasion to point out the superiority, in the accu- 
racy of its work, and the ease of its movements to the 
pentograph, the instrument hitherto generally used. The 
professor, exhibited in great variety, specimens of the work 
done by his eidograph, witii which several scientific gen- 
tlemen present expressed themselves highly pleased. 



Oxygen in Lithia. — A Russian chemist in Moscow has 
lately found in lithia upwards of 12 per cent, more 
oxygen than was given by the highest results of Vauquelin 
Gmelin, or Arfwedson. By a repetition of his experi- 
ments, Berzelius has obtained nearly 55 per cent, for the 
oxygen in this earth. Berzelius supposes this high result to- 
be owing to the greatpurity of the lithia transmitted to him 
from Moscow. The experiments, when published, will 
be of great interest. 



Iodine and Bromine in Salt Springs and Mineral 
Waters in England. — Dr. Daubney, of Oxford, has dis- 
covered Iodine, in more than one of the Cheshire salt 
springs, and in several waters containing purgative salts, 
such as those of Cheltenham, Leamington, Gloucester, 
and Tewkesbury. 

Mr. Murray seems to have preceded Dr. Daubeny in 
these discoveries. He long ago discovered iodine in the 
mineral waters of Cheltenham and Gloucestershire. • He 
also discovered iodine and bromine in the brine springs at 
Ingestriesix months ago. See his Manual of Experi- 
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ments illustrative of Chemical Science .-^-^See Ann, of 
Phil. September and October, J 829. 



At a meetii^ of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Professor Whewell read a paper on the causes and cha- 
racters of the early styles of church architecture ; and after 
the meeting gave an account, illustrated by a number of 
models, of the diflferent modes of vaulting which succeeded 
each other in the early churches of Germany. The effect 
was pointed out which results in the construction of 
churches from this succession of contrivances, combined 
with other circumstances which arhe from the division of 
the building into three aisles ; and it was shown that the 
adoption of the pointed arch was one of the consequences 
which followed from the necessary progress of the art of 
vaulting ; and explained the influence of the pointed arch 
upon the other members of buildings, through which in- 
fluence the Romanesque style was at last superseded by 
the very opposite forms of the Gothic. It was stated also 
that the transition from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of the Early 
English style, was made in Germany by means of a very 
different one, which niay be termed Early German. Of 
this style the characters were given in some detail, and 
it was remarked that, among these, the invention of the 
flying buttress was of as much importance to the com- 
plete developement of the Gothic stile, as that of th^ 
pointed arch. 
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To George Vaugham, of No. 10, Cleveland Street, Mile- 
End Road, in the parish of Mile-End Old-Town, in the 
county of Middlesex, engineer, for his invention of a 
machine or pump for raising water or other fluids. 23d 
Jan. — 2 months. 

To George Stocker and Alexander Stocker, both of the 
parish of Yeovil, in the county of Sonierset, gunsmiths, 
for their invention of a cock for drawing liquor from casks, 
which produces a stop superior to that which is effected, by 
common cocks, and will continue in use for a longer jperiod 
oitime. 26th Jan. — ^2 months. 

To John Arnold, of Sheffield, ih the county of Y*ork, 
powder-flask maker, for his invention of an improved 
spring latch or make-fast. for doors. 26th Jan.^ — 2 months. 

To George Frederick Johnson, of Canterbury, in the 
county of Kent, Tunbridge-ware manufacturer, for his in- 
vention of a machine of apparatus which is intended as a 
substitute for drags for carriage wheels and other purposes. 
26th Jan.— 6 months. 

To Thomas Bulkeley, of Richmond, in the county of 
Surrey, doctor of physic, for his invention of a method of 
making or manufacturing candles. 26th Jan.-— 6 months. 

To John Yates, of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
calico printer, for his invention of a method or process of 
giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen and other 
fabrics. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Cobbing, of Bury- Saint-Edmunds, cord- 
wainer, for his invention of certain improvements on 
skaits. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Samuel Wright, of Shelton, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, for his invention of a manufacture of orna- 
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mental tiles^ bricks and quarries^ for floors^ pavement^/ 
and other purposes. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Robert Busk^ of Leeds^ in the county of York/ 
gentleman^ in consequence of a conununication made to 
him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for certain im- 
provements in apparatus used for distilling and rectifying. 
26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To John Revere, of New York, in the United States of 
America, now residing in the parish of Saint James, 
Westminster, M. D. for his. invention of a new alloy or 
compound metal, applicable to the sheathing of ships, 
and various other useful purposes. 28th Jan.— 6 months. 

To Josias Lambert, of Liverpool Street, in the cHy of 
London, Esq. for his invention of an improvement in 
the process of making iron applicable to the smelting of 
the ore, and at various subsequent stages of the process 
up to the completion of the rods or bars ; and a new pro- 
cess for the improving of the quality of inferior iron. 4tb 
Feb.— 2 months. 

To George Pocock, of Bristol, gentleman, for his in- 
vention of improvements in making or constructing globes 
for astronomical, geographical, and other purposes. 4th 
Feb. — 2 months. . 

To John Gray, of Beaumorris, in the county of Angle- 
sea, gentleman, for his invention of a new and improved 
method of preparing and putting on copper sheathing for 
shipping. 4tb Feb. — 2 months. 

To Charles Taverner Miller, of Piccadilly, in the county 
of Middlesex, wax chandler, for his invention of certain 
improvements in making or manufacturing of candles. 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Limphey Stoke, in the 
parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, clothier, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the machinery 
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applicable to the manufacturing of woollen cloths. 6th 
Feb, — 6 months. 

To Melvil Wilson, of Warnford Courts Throgmorton- 
street^ in the city of London, merchant, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner re- 
siding abroad, for an improved method of preparing, 
cleansing, paddy, or rough rice. 6th Feb. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Robinson Williams, of Nelson Square, 
Blackfriars Road, in the county of Surrey, Esq. for his 
invention of improvements in power looms, applicable to 
the weaving of wire and other materials. 6th Feb* — 
6 months. 

To Edward Cowper, of Streatham Place, in the county 
of Surrey, gentleman, in consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for 
** certain improvements in the manufacture of gas.'' — 12th 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To John Frederick Smith, of Dunstan Hall, Chester- 
field, in the county of Derby, Esq. for his invention of 
certain improvements in preparing or finishing piece 
goods made from wool, silk, or other fibrous materials. 
12th Feb.— 6 months. 

To Joseph Marie Ursule La Regandelle du Buisson, of 
Fenchurch-street, in the city of London, merchant, in con- 
sequence of a communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, for a new method of extracting 
for the purpose of dying the colour from dye woods and 
other substances used by dyers. 12th Feb.^2 months. 
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